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FOREWORD 


fr. Opium War, generally taken as the opening event of China’s 
modern history, has embittered Chinese patriots and embarrassed con- 
scientious Westerners for more than a century. In mainland China it is 
used today not only as evidence of inveterate Western iniquity, but 
specifically as proof of the Marxist-Leninist theorem that free-enterprise 
capitalism leads to aggressive “imperialism” which allies with reactionary 


“feudalism” to the detriment of the common people everywhere. The 
modern Chinese sense of grievance over the war is reinforced by the plain 
facts that opium smoking was pernicious and that Commissioner Lin’s 
effort to suppress the opium trade was the immediate occasion for 
hostilities. 

It would be hard to devise a more stark and simple, black and white, 
story of Chinese victimization than the facts of history seem to portray. 
In comparison, the wrongs suffered by the American colonists, which led 


|them to rebel against British tyranny, sink into insignificance. Indeed, the 
question is unavoidable: why was the Chinese reaction to the opium evil 
not more vigorous? 

The inquiring scholar finds the Opium War less starkly black and 
white: he may conclude that Anglo-Chinese hostilities would have 
pecurred even if there had been no opium trade, that other Western 
powers would have aggressed against China even if Britain had not, and 
chat Chinese patriots today would have a sense of grievance even if Sino- 
Western relations had avoided warfare. These suppositions follow from 
the basic fact that Chinese civilization had developed its own distinctive 
ways, different from Western ways, but that by 1840 it had lost the 
power to sustain itself vis-a-vis the expanding West. The rule of a million 
or so Manchus over some 300 million Chinese was a symptom of the in- 
stitutional distinctiveness of the Chinese empire, which made it behave 
quite differently from a modern nation-state or from the China of today, 
where a late-maturing nationalism now views the past with a considerable 


feeling of shame. 
The traditional Chinese sense of cultural superiority, or culturalism, - 
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intensifies the modern sentiment of nationalism and nationalistic griey 
ance. The adjustment of modern China to the multi-state system, he 
proper functioning as part of the world community, will remain incon 
plete until this sense of grievance at her modern history is exorcised by 
rational perspective on it. I am not certain this can ever be achieved, fe 
the decline and fall and revolutionary transformation of the old Chine: 
civilization has been an unprecedented tragedy for the participants, an 
it is still unfolding. But the need for the historian’s rational analysis an 
dispassionate understanding of events is plain. Naturally, this must b 
a work of individual judgment, an effort not to sit as a judge only but t 
be a witness for ali sides of the argument and to recapture the circun 
stances, the moods, and the beliefs of the protagonists. To do this for th 
Opium War is an exacting task. 

Hsin-pao Chang has brought to this work many years of careful sel 
training in the historian’s craft, an unusual grasp of the materials i 
Chinese as well as in English, and a thorough devotion to seeking th 
truth of history without @ priori interpretations. He has used the newl 
published diary of the protagonist on the Chinese side, Imperial Con 
missioner Lin Tsse-hsti, and has had access to British and American busine: 
archives, including the monumental repository of the papers of the leac 
ing firm in the China trade, Jardine, Matheson and Company, at Can 
bridge University. While these Western records generally confirm aspec 
of the story already known, Dr. Chang’s penetration of hitherto unuse 
Chinese materials gives us a more balanced account of the origin of tk 
Opium War than has ever been available in any language. Taken as 
whole, his work can contribute to building a common understanding « 
this early conflict between China and the West and of the heritage « 
ideas and emotions that it bequeathed to us. 


John King Fairbank 


Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History 
Harvard University 
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PREE ACE 


| Ds importance of the Opium War in modern Chinese history has not 
been disputed. Whether Chinese or Western, radical or conservative, 


scholars have invariably taken it as a starting point in the study of modern 
China. Since the Communist revolution of 1949, research workers and 
popular writers in China have laid more emphasis on this war than ever 
before. Their yields on the subject in the last decade are truly impressive. 
Apart from more serious works, a historical play entitled Lin Tse-hsii 
appeared in early 1958 which was soon made into a film. 

In 1954, Ya-p'ien chan-cheng, a monumental collection of Chinese ma- 


terials on the Opium War, was published under the able editorship of 


Professor Ch’i Ssu-ho. This was followed, three years later, by another 
significant compilation — Ya-p’ten chan-cheng wen-hsueh chi (A collec- 
tion of Opium War literature). In these volumes, and in several newly 
established museums and archives, materials of the greatest importance 
were rescued from obscurity, a great part of which had never before been 
available to the public. Indeed, these materials are so interesting and 
valuable that they have induced Arthur Waley to digress from his more 
purely literary pursuits and to produce a book on the Opium War. 
_In the West, no less massive and important collections have become 
accessible in recent years. The famous Jardine Matheson Archives, the 
Forbes and Heard collections at Baker Library (Harvard), the Latimer 
papers at the Library of Congress, the Carrington manuscripts at the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, and a host of other archival sources 
await exploitation by historians of the present generation. These new 
materials and the increasing emphasis which Communist writers have 
placed on the subject have made a new historical study of the Opium War 
possible and necessary. 

The Opium War, like most other historical events, was not brought 
about by a single factor; it had a wide range of causes. In abstract terms, 
it was a clash between two different cultures. When two mature cultures, 
each possessing its own peculiar institutions and values, come into contact, 
conflict of some kind is bound to arise. It was commerce which brought 
the English and the Chinese together, and the most important aspect of 
that commerce in the decade prior to the war was the opium trade. 
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Chinese efforts to stop this trade were the immediate cause of the war. 
_ Many writers insist that the trafic in opium provided nothing more 
than the spark that set off an explosion whose origin lay entirely in cul- 
tural differences. This position is not invalid from the long-term point of, 
view. But historians must also consider other factors, the immediate) 
precipitating causes. The historian who has not studied these causes id 
invited to examine the massive records alluded to above, which give a, 
new picture of the activities of the opium traders and the counteractions 
of the Chinese officials. He is asked to think along hypothetical lines and 


to assume for a moment that the opium trade was carried on in another 
country —one with a culture analogous to England’s—in obstinate 


violation of the laws of that country. In such a case could war be avoided? 


Let us also ask whether it was simply a coincidence that the war broke 
out in 1839-40, after the phenomenal growth of the opium trade had 


alarmed the Chinese into enforcing the prohibition laws strictly. Why. 


not in the previous two centuries, during which crises of other kinds 


could well have touched off a war? It was the stagnation of the opium _ 


trade that led to the visit of Admiral Maitland to Chinese waters in 
1838. It was William Jardine who almost single-handedly drew up the 


plans for the English expedition in 1839. In the famous letter that Vis-_ 
count Palmerston wrote to the emperor’s minister, the opium question | 


was a major theme. The close and concrete connection between the opium | 
trade and the war of 1839-1842 cannot be denied, and there is nothing — 


unfitting about the term “Opium War,” which has been disavowed by 
many as being unjustifiably pejorative. 

I readily admit the great importance of cultural differences; I do not 
overlook the imperfect condition of the old Canton system, the inertia 
resulting from a long and weighty tradition, and the inability of Chinese 
officials to cope with the ever-expanding British trade. These aspects have 
been well studied by other writers and their significance duly appreciated. 
Here I am placing special emphasis on the opium traffic as an im- 
mediate cause of the war because it has not received adequate attention. 

“The opium question itself is not a simple one. It had intricate legal, 
moral, political, economic, and administrative aspects. It is not the pri- 


| 


mary interest of this study to trace the increasing importation of opium — 


each year or the amount of treasure that flowed out as a result. The 
subject is treated from a broader approach, and an attempt is made to 
assess the issues and to outline the succession of events that made armed 
~ conflict unavoidable. Opium, in terms of its far-reaching and enduring 
effects, has probably touched the lives of more Chinese than any other 
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single article has ever done.)Throughout my life in China, I witnessed 
hundreds of my countrymen and my closest relatives become its victims. 
In pursuing this study, it was of no use to deny or suppress my own 
feelings. The goal of the Ranke school, “objective writing,” has been 
generally considered impossible of attainment, for in selecting his ma- 
terial from the massive repertory of sources, the historian has already 
relied on subjective criteria. I have written the following pages as a 
Chinese, but in the course of my research and presentation I have tried to 
avoid any knowingly biased or partial approach and to observe the 
discipline of the historian’s craft as I know it. I have been conscious of 
the lack of an up-to-date monograph on this subject that fully employs 
Chinese materials. It is therefore a satisfaction in itself to tell the story 
from the Chinese as well as from the English side. 
_ This study has been facilitated not only by the publications in Chinese 
mentioned above, but also by the enlightened policy of Matheson and 
Company, Ltd., in permitting qualified students to conduct research in 
the important early records of the firm, deposited at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. I greatly appreciate their kindness in extending this courtesy to 
‘me. In a period of world-wide tension, this action by the leading firm in 
the China trade sets an outstanding example in support of the cause of 
mutual understanding. The facts of the historical experience of the 
Chinese and Western peoples must be seen in realistic perspective by all 
sides before we can expect any degree of international harmony. I hope 
that this exploration of events of more than a century ago, at the com- 
mencement of China’s first important relations with the West, can give 
us all a better understanding of one early source of Sino-Western friction. 
I most gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor John K. 
Fairbank, who generously helped me at every stage in the preparation of 
this book. My thanks go to the Harvard-Yenching Institute, which sup- 
ported me while I was writing my dissertation, the forerunner of this 
volume, and joined with the East Asian Research Center in assisting to 
bring the work to publication. The interest my colleagues at the State 
University of Iowa have taken in my work is also greatly appreciated. 
To the following archivists and librarians I am obliged for their co- 
operation and assistance: K. B. Gardner and Eric D. Grinstead of the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, and G. H. 
Spinney, State Paper Room, all of the British Museum; E. K. Timings of 
the Public Record Office, London; A. K. Ch’iu, Dorothea Wu, and 
K. H. Liu of the Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute; T. L. Yuan, Edwin G. Beal, K. T. Wu, Joseph E. P. Wang, 
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Patrick T. K. Tseng, and L. Hsii of the Library of Congress; and Wale@ 
M. Whitehall and Mary Hackett of the Boston Athenaeum. 

Professors Franklin Ho (Columbia), S. H. Chou (University of Pitts! 
burgh), and Robert Gillespie (University of Illinois) have kindly read 
the economic sections of the typescript; their criticism and advice saved 
me from many pitfalls. Professors Benjamin Schwartz of Harvard, K. C, 
Liu of the University of California at Davis, and T. Y. Kuo, Director 
of the Institute of Modern History, Academia Sinica, have also offered int 
valuable suggestions. I am especially grateful to Professor Kuo for his help 
in procuring copies of Lin’s portrait and calligraphy. 

While in London and Cambridge, I was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Clayton Bredt and Judith Forshew, both brilliant young 
scholars trained in the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. They and Edward Kaplan of the State University of Iowal 
helped assiduously with the final stage of revision. Barbara Robinson, aj 
student at Oxford, helped me read several letters of Captain Elliot, whose| 
handwriting required expert deciphering. Elizabeth Matheson of Har 
vard’s East Asian Research Center provided invaluable editorial advice. — 

Professor Herbert J. Wood of Washington State University first led 
me into the field of Sino-British relations and has offered generous guid- 
ance in research. Professors Raymond Muse and H. Paul Castleberry of 
the same institution introduced me to the historian’s craft; their en- 
couraging concern has been warmly appreciated. 

I am further indebted to Holmes H. Welch, who aidedl me during the 
planning stage; to Professor C. D. Cowan of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies for putting me in touch with the right persons in the right 
places during my search for materials in London; to Arthur Waley, who 
had just published his work on the Opium War and spent an afternoon 
discussing various problems with me, giving me the benefit of his insight; 
to Mrs. Averil Edwards of London and Professor T. K. Cheng of Cam- 
bridge for making my work there less of a drudgery. 

Dr. Glen W. Baxter, to whom this volume is dedicated, did everything 
possible to facilitate my work during my years at Harvard. To Professor 
and Mrs. David M. Farquhar I owe an overwhelming debt. They read 
the manuscript several times and offered their expert advice on organiza- 
tion and style. A large part of the manuscript was written in their home, 
where I found the warmth, wit, and encouragement so conducive to work. 
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NOTE ON | 
CURRENCY AND WEIGHTS | 


Currency 


Other than copper, the currency of premodern China was not a coin, but 
a weight of silver. This weight was known to foreigners as the “tael,” from 
the Hindu “tola” through the Malayan word “tahil.” Its exchange value varied 
from time to time and from place to place. During the period covered by this 
volume, the tael in Canton was worth 6s. 8d., or $1.388. The dollar was basi- 
cally the Spanish dollar us Chapter 1, note 32). 


Weights 


I picul = 100 catties = 133 1/3 lb. avoirdupois 
I catty = 16 taels = 1 1/3 |b. 

Litacl — qomace — 107 oz. 

I mace = 10 candareens 


Indian and Turkey opium came to China in chests and cases, respectively, 
each containing a net weight of not less than a picul. When Commissioner Lin 
said that each chest weighed between 100 and 120 catties, he was obviously 
referring to their gross weights. See Chapter 6 below. 


SINO-BRITISH CONTACT 
UNDER THE OLD ORDER 


De Europeans who streamed to the East starting in the early sixteenth 
entury were inspired by a variety of motives: some came for adventure 
r conquest; some came to save souls; and others came to make money. 
Jndoubtedly the most important and persistent of these urges was the 
ne for profit. 
The first Europeans to trade with China were the Portuguese whose 
essels plied the China coast without much competition during the whole 
Janton in the first half of the he seventeenth century. In 1729 the Dutch 
yegan sending ships directly from Holland to Canton. Other seafaring 
juropean peoples followed these early traders, and during the greater 
art of the eighteenth century the companies of the Austrian Netherlands 
“Ostenders”), Sweden, Denmark, France, and Prussia offered vigorous 
ompetition to the British in the tea trade.” 
| 
; THE BRITISH TRADE 
The British efforts to trade with China began long before tea had be- . 
ome an article of consumption in Europe and before the Honorable 
Jompany (officially “The Governor and Merchants of London Trading 
nto the East Indies”) was chartered on the last day of 1600. In 1582 a 
leet of four English ships went as far as the coast of Brazil, being pre- 
ented from proceeding to China by want of provisions and by hostile 
jpanish warships. Another attempt was made in 1595-96, when three 
ips bearing Queen Elizabeth’s letter to the emperor of China were 
nt out to trade; none of the three ever reached China.* 
The East India Company was first granted a fifteen-year monopoly on 
ade east of the Cape of Good Hope as far as the Straits of Magellan in 
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British. Nine tenths of the stock of each ship sailing to Canton consisted 


en ‘ 
of bullion. Take the season of 1722-23, for instance: the company’s stock 


on board the four ships dispatched to Canton amounted to £141,828, ai 
least nine tenths of which was in silver.t° 

The situation was alleviated by the so-called country trade. This was < 
trade between China and India conducted by private British subject: 
licensed by the East India Company in India, and it constituted one im 
portant link in a triangular mercantile network. The country trader: 
supplied China with cotton piece-goods, elephant teeth, and opium from 
India and competed with the Chinese junk trade in bringing in birds 
nests, camphor, rattan, tin, and spices from the coasts and islands o} 
Malaysia. The funds derived from this trade were paid to the company 
treasury at Canton in return for bills of exchange on London, and be 
tween 1775 and 1795 the company could already count on this source for 


“~ over a third of its funds2® 


“the Cohong (kung-hang) to regulate prices and to strengthen their posi 


The monopolistic counterpart of the East India Company on the Chines 
side was a small group of merchants, the hong merchants, who in 1755 
became the sole agents allowed to deal with foreign ships. This was on« 
year after the security merchant system had been instituted and two year: 


“ before the restriction of foreign trade to the port of Canton” Apparently 
—_ 


the hong merchants were officially organized in 1686, the year following 
the establishment of the office of Superintendent of Maritime Customs for 
Kwangtung in Canton. The institution may have been inspired by, bu 
was not the direct descendant of, the thirty-six brokerage firms (ya-hang) 
employed as agents by the Canton Superintendency of Merchant Ship 
in the late Ming period.*® 

In 1720 the hong merchants formed a monopolistic guild known a 


tion in dealing with Chinese authorities and foreign merchants. Thi 
Cohong was officially recognized in 1760, and in succeeding years it ac 
quired increasing powers as the agent of the Chinese government. Ti 
tighten control over the foreign traders, in 1754 the Canton authoritie 
had instituted the security merchant system, whereby each foreign shij 
was required to have one of the hong merchants assume me responsibility 
for its conduct and duties.*® As the Canton trading system fell into ; 
more definite pattern, the hong merchants assumed heavier and heavie 
responsibilities, which have been well summed up by John K. Fairbank 


“They not only settled prices, sold goods, guaranteed duties, restrained th 


foreigners, negotiated with them, controlled smuggling, and leased thi 
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factories to them; they also had to support the militia and educational 
institutions, and make all manner of presents and contributions to the 
authorities far and near.”*® With such enormous responsibilities, the 
merchants’ fortunes naturally fluctuated radically. In 1781, for instance, 
only four survived; in 1790, only five; the others presumably disappeared 
through bankruptcy.** But those hong merchants who did survive com- 
mercial fluctuations, political crises, administrative exactions, and a host 
of other pressures were able to amass great wealth. Howqua, foremost 
among them, estimated his estate at $26 million in 1834. In the opinion 
of H. B. Morse, his was probably the largest mercantile fortune in the 
world at the time.” 

The official authority to whom the hong merchants were directly re- 
sponsible was the Superintendent of Maritime Customs for Kwangtung| 


(Yiieh-hai kuan-pu), better | known in the West as the “hoppo.’ 723 : "The| 


first hoppo in Canton was appointed as part of the new national cus- 
toms organization established in 1685. As a representative of the Im- 
perial Household Department (nei-wu-fu), the hoppo was to collect and 
remit the duties on the foreign trade of Canton to the Board of Revenue 
(Au-pu) at Peking. Like other facets of the Canton trade, the supervision 
of customs underwent a series of changes, adjustments, and reforms, no 
doubt because of struggles between dynastic and provincial interests and 
among rivals on the local level. Before the hoppo was firmly established 
as the sole superintendent of customs in 1750, his office had been briefly 
abolished and re-established in the 1720s, and his job had been suc- 
cessfully but temporarily taken over by various other provincial au- 
thorities in the 1730s and 1740s. 
_ After a period of trial and error, it appeared that the governor-general 
and the governor, as the highest civil authorities of the province, shared 
some jurisdiction over the management of foreign trade, but the hoppo 
alone was in charge of the collection and remission of duties. From 1750 
on, the hoppo’s report to the Board of Revenue was countersigned by 
the governor-general, and after 1792 the latter together with the governor 
prepared a separate secret report every month so that the board could 
eck one source against the other at the year’s end.** When more serious 
issues arose, such as the Napier and Maitland crises in the 1830s, the 
overnor-general and the governor had more authority over these foreign 
:.. than the hoppo did. 
_ As the routine gradually took shape under the Canton system from the 
Bis to the eve of the Opium War, the legitimate trade at Canton (as 
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distinguished from the illicit trade at Lintin and along the east coast) J 
carried on in an orderly manner. The trading season commenced in ea’ 
October, when foreign ships arrived along with the southwestern = 
soon. The earliest ships of the season were dispatched from Whamp 
usually in November and the greater number by the end of the followin 
January.?° (After March, business, aside from opium transactions, became 
very dull.) Before entering the Bogue, the ship had to procure from the 
customs house at Macao a permit and a pilot,2* who conducted the ship 
“at-once to the anchorage at Whampoa. Arrangements were then wall 
for discharging and receiving cargo immediately after the ship had been 
reported officially and her owner or consignee had obtained a security 
merchant, a comprador, and a linguist. The comprador provided stores 
and all necessary provisions for the ship. The linguist looked after all the 
details at the hoppo’s office, such as the application for a permit for dis 
charging and receiving cargo and the payment of duties and othet 
charges. But before any business could be transacted, the security mer- 
chant had to file a declaration to the effect that the ship had no opium on 
board. . 
These duties and charges fell into four categories: the measurement 
duty, the cumsha (present), the charge for the pilotage, and the fees. TI 
measurement duty was determined not by the tonnage but by the length 
and width of the ship. It was calculated by multiplying the length be 
tween the mizzenmast and the foremast by the breadth at the gangway 
and dividing the product by ten. Vessels were then divided into three 
classes on the basis of this measurement and calculation and duties cal 
in accordance with the unit rate for each class. The charges thus cal- 
culated for a vessel of three hundred tons roughly amounted to $650 and 
for a vessel of twelve hundred tons, $3,000. 
The cumsha consisted of fees and percentage allowances for the differ 
ences in scales and purity of silver. Originally paid to different officers, 4 
was gradually transferred to the account of the hoppo as part of the i im- 
perial revenue. It amounted to 1950 taels for each ship before the season 
of 1829-30, and thereafter, following some protests, was reduced to 1600 
taels ($2,223), including a fee of 810.691 taels for port entry and 480.420 
taels for port clearance. Vessels of France, Austria, and Prussia, however, 
were paying 80 taels more and those of Surat 80 taels less.7* | 
The charge for pilotage was relatively small, $60 in and the same out 
This did not include a still smaller compensation (varying from $10 te 
$50, determined by bargain) paid for the outside pilot who conducted the 
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essel from the ocean through the islands to one of the anchorages off 
vabreta Point (Chi-ching-t’ou, beyond the shallows off Macao Roads) 
r off Lintin. 

The fees were $400 for the comprador and $200 for the linguist to en- 
ble them to defray expenses, including some unauthorized exactions, 
yhile the vessel was at Whampoa. The remuneration for the linguist’s 
ervices was not included in these fees. He received $75 from an English 
ompany ship and $50 or $60 more from her commander. His remunera- 
ion from a vessel of another identity, for example, a country ship or an 
\merican ship, varied somewhat in amount. 

A ship could sometimes discharge its cargo and receive a new one in 
aree weeks, but usually these tasks required not less than one or two 
nonths. (The outbound cargo was taken to the ship by the sellers at 
neir own risk and expense.”*) Before the ship could depart, a port 
learance (ch’uan-p'ai or, colloquially, hung-p’at) had to be obtained. This 
ocument, commonly referred to by foreign traders as the “grand chop,” 
yas granted only after the measurement and cumsha charges had been 
ally paid and often after additional money had been extorted from the 
scurity merchant. 


Strictly speaking, the port clearance was a passport for other parts of» 


ve empire rather than a clearance for departure from Canton. The 
ritish Museum has preserved a port clearance issued to the ship Juliet 
Captain Wilson) on December 14, 1836. It is an enormous and im- 
ressive document measuring 26.25 by 19.5 inches.”® It states: “This 
juropean ship, having paid the duties and other charges, if by contrary 
7inds or water should be driven to any other province, not with design 
f remaining there to trade .. . shall be immediately permitted to de- 
art, without further exaction of charges.” *° 

At the Canton factory complex, where the foreign mercantile companies 
ased their quarters from the hong merchants,** each establishment first 
ad to engage a comprador, who supervised the domestic affairs of the 
ouse and procured provisions according to the orders of his employer. 
.s head servant and steward, the comprador employed for the house its 
aroffs,*” cooks, water carriers, laborers, and porters, and “secured” their 
ood conduct. The compradors of various houses were recommended and 
uaranteed by the linguists, and the linguists were selected and guaranteed 
y the hong merchants. Despite this chain of responsibility both to the 
jaster and to the Chinese government, they also had to be investigated 
nd licensed by the prefecture and district governments.** 
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The factories were situated in a compound in the southern suburb of 
the city, about three hundred feet from the bank of the Pearl River. They 
were built in a uniform row, all facing south, and their collective breadth 
from east to west was a little over a thousand feet. Each factory consistec 
of several buildings standing one behind the other, separated only by 
narrow courts.** The foreign residents found ample provisions of goo¢ 
quality and variety and, considering the latitude, the climate was agree 
able and healthy. Their main complaints irs against the lack of outdoo 
space and the restrictions on their activities.® 

¥"__The regulations designed to ensure control over the foreign community 
caused much inconvenience. Some restrictions, such as those against the 
employment of Chinese servants, were so unrealistic that they gradually 
became dead letters. (But they were always revived during crises, as in 
1814, 1834, and 1839.) Others, however, were strictly enforced: foreign 
warships were barred from entering the river; foreign women were nol 
allowed to visit the factories.*® The rule about women, although appalling 
to many, was enjoyed by a few. The unhappily married painter, George 
Chinnery, was ready to flee to Canton whenever his wife threatened te 
come from Calcutta to join him at Macao.** | 

New regulations were added from time to time, and those in force were 
read aloud by the linguist in the factories at irregular intervals. In general, 
foreign traders were not to have direct intercourse with the Chinese; all 
their transactions were to be handled through the hong merchants 
Foreigners were also forbidden to remain at Canton out of seasom— after 
their goods were sold and ships laden, they had to return home or 4 
at Macao. A series of conflicts in the 1830s centered on the prohibiti 
against foreigners’ presenting petitions; their communications were to be 
transmitted by the hong merchants. If the hong merchants held back a 
petition unfavorable to themselves, according to a concession made in 
1831, two or three foreigners might go to present it to the guard at the 
city gate, but they were not allowed to pass the gate2®> 

Despite these annoying restraints, the erratic behavior of some hong 
merchants, and the exactions of the government, the trade at Canton grew 
steadily. Employing annually about 150 first-rate vessels and an enormous 
amount of capital, during its halcyon days the Canton trade constituted 
an important portion of the world’s commerce.*® In the first ten years 
beginning with February 1750, 194 foreign ships called at the port, while 
in the one-year period from June 13, 1835, to June 8, 1836, 199 foreign 
ships called. In the next year (June 1836 to June 1837), this figure reached 
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a peak of 213 incoming ships. (After this the legal trade sharply declined 
because of the political complications involved in the phenomenal in- 
srease of illicit traffic in opium.*®) ? 

The commercial facilities at Canton were appreciated by some foreign 
residents, who claimed that Canton was unsurpassed by any other port 
in the world.*! William C. Hunter, the American merchant in Canton 
who wrote so much about the trade, emphasized the safety of life and 
property enjoyed by foreigners in Canton. “In no part of the world,” he 
maintained, “could the authorities have exercised a more vigilant care 
over the personal safety of strangers who of their own free will came to 
live in the midst of a population whose customs and prejudices were so 
apposed to everything foreign, and yet the Chinese government was 
sound by no treaty obligations to specially provide protection for them.” *” 
[In 1910 H. B. Morse supported these views and held that the “Co-hong 
system, monopolistic though it was, was one which, on the whole, worked 
with little friction.” He pointed out that for years the East India Company 

aid the dividends on its stocks solely from the profits of its China trade 

and that the discomforts of a foreigner’s life at Canton “were as nothing to 
che prospect of accumulating a competency.” * 
‘Friendly personal relations existed between Chinese and foreign mer-_ \ 
shants, and both groups were known for their professional honor and 
ntegrity- Morse writes that “trading operations were entirely on parole, 
with n never a written contract: and there was much help and sympathy 
‘rom one to the other.” There were many anecdotes — such as the story 
about a hong merchant’s canceling the debt of a foreign trader who had 
allen into difficulties — which the old China hands and Sinophiles loved 
70 hear and repeat.** This agreeable state of affairs gave little hint of the 
storm that was soon to break. 


_ THE BASIC CONFLICTS 


f If China had been able to limit her contact with Britain to the com- 
mercial level and confine foreign influence to the factories, the final armed 
onflict of 1839-1842 might have been avoided. But, in the nature of things, 
= intercourse could not be prevented. And Chinese and English 
values, stemming from totally different traditions, could hardly have 
ade a sharper contrast. This was obvious in government structure, law 
nd ideas of justice, social organization, economic thought, political in- 
titutions — indeed, in every facet of human activity. In the Confucian 
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tradition, merchants were at the bottom of the social scale in terms 
prestige, while the great mercantile houses of nineteenth-century Britai 

ere the pillars of the empire. A Chinese youth, if he had ambition, pr 
pared himself for the civil-service examination, which was the only pa 
to the coveted and privileged official-gentry-scholar circle. His Englis 
cousins perhaps were busily plying the ports of Europe and Asia, seekin 
new sources of wealth. 6 
_-~ The best minds and the greatest statesmen of China had no taste either 
‘for things un-Chinese or for things mercantile. What, aside from the 
classics, history, philosophy, and belles-lettres, was worth their time and 
attention? /The Chinese with whom the foreigners came in contact were 
not the cream of the literati; the officials who came to manage foreign 
affairs in Canton were bureaucrats of doubtful integrity and scruples, 
The hoppo, for instance, always a Manchu appointed by the emperor for 
an invariable tenure of three years, was allowed to amass a fortune after 
he had satisfied his patrons in Peking. It has been satirically stated that 
“it took the net profit of the first year of his tenure to obtain his office, of 
the second year to keep it, and of the third year to drop it and to provide 
_Aor himself.” *° These men were not the best representatives of Chine 
\ culture; nor were the articularly interested in nurturing the good will of 
‘the foreign traders.fIndeed, the whole Canton system was built on 
central theme of contempt for foreigners and disdain. for. merchants: 

There was no Chinese counterpart of the Royal Asiatic Society or t 
Oriental Translation Committee. A few eccentrics like Wei Yuan and 
Pao Shih-ch’en, who branched out into the fields of statecraft, world 
geography, agriculture, and other fields of practical study were no doubt 
regarded by their contemporaries as failures. On the eve of the Opi 
War, no high-ranking Chinese official had any conception of the way in 
which improvements in shipbuilding, artillery, and navigation had in- 
creased the strength of the European powers. In fact few, if any, had any 
inkling that England was not just another Siam. In 1816, the governor- 
general of Canton wanted “the English tribute bearer” (Lord Amherst) 
upbraided for refusing to perform the kowtow. If the tribute bearers from 
Siam had always done this to express their gratitude for the emperor's 
great compassion, why, he wondered, should not Lord Amherst do the 
same ?*® 

The lack of mutual understanding was further aggravated by the 
ese e barrier. No educated Chinese knew even a smattering of 


English. Commissioner Lin in Canton recruited the best language talents 
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vailable, but samples of their work read little better than the pidgin 
inglish which, after about 1715, had become the commercial lingua 
ranca in Canton.** 

The English were slightly better prepared to deal with the Chinese. 
anguage. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to China, 
tudied Chinese most assiduously, even though foreigners were forbidden 
o learn it. He had difficulty in engaging tutors and had to go about the 
ask surreptitiously. But at the time of the Napier Mission, his dictionary 
iad been published, and he was ready to act as interpreter. Morrison’s 
on, John Robert, and several others followed in his footsteps. But 
hroughout the stormy decade after Napier, we hear of only four inter- 
eters employed by British commercial, diplomatic, and military estab- 
ishments. The most competent among them were undoubtedly John 
tobert Morrison and Robert Thom. Young Morrison was an important 
nember of the Committee of Communication, which served the whole 
oreign community on a subscription basis.*® Robert Thom was the 
uthor of two sections, “Dialogue on Buying Woolens” and “Dialogue on 
Suying Piece Goods” in A Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect, 
ompiled by E. C. Bridgman.*® His more important work was a transla- 
ion of Aesop’s Fables, published in four fascicles in 1837 and 1838. But 
he manuscript ~was not really prepared by him; he delivered the fables 
rally to his native teacher, who wrote them down in Chinese.*° 

Samuel Fearon, whose moral standards and linguistic ability were 
loubted by Thom, was not a full-fledged interpreter.*t On Captain Elliot’s 
ecommendation, his appointment as temporary assistant in the Inter- 
reters Department was approved by London in November 1840.°? 
ressed for more interpreters, Elliot recruited even the opportunistic 
Yharles Gutzlaff into his service at an annual salary of £200.°* These men, 
yo at their best could handle only some commercial language and 
udimentary diplomatic documents, did not even scratch the surface of 
Shina’s splendid literary tradition. It is no wonder that high officials in 
Janton, whose respect for scholarship far exceeded that for navigation 
nd commerce and whose criteria of judgment were taken from the 
lassics, poetry, and calligraphy, should despise the European barbarians. 
t is equally natural that the Europeans, bred in the tradition of Western 
lemocracy and nurtured in the spirit of the new mercantilism, should 
onsider the mandarins as bigoted and ignorant tyrants. 

The Canton system was but the last phase of China’s ancient tribute 
liplomacy. Until the nineteenth century, the foreign relations of the 
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empire, whether under Chinese or alien sovereigns, were limited almost 
entirely to continental neighbors. Inner Asia had always been the main 
source of invasion. The tribute system was the crystallization of the age 
old policy ‘of force and appeasement (chi-mz).°**¥When the danger came 
from overseas, the Chinese Were"totally Unprepared to cope with i The 
English, unlike the Tibetans, Mongols, Burmese, and Annamese, could 
not acknowledge the cultural overlordship of China. The Macartney 
Mission in 1793 and the Amherst Mission twenty-three years later both 
planned to assert equality by establishing a resident minister at Peking.” 
~The East India Company was more tolerant of Chinese feelings than 


London was, out of fear that existing trade privileges might be jeopardized. 
After the company lost its monopoly, however, Britain stepped up her 
__struggle for diplomatic equality. Lord Napier vigilantly avoided any detail 
of protocol that might suggest submission, and Captain Elliot spent nearly 
all his energy during the first twenty months of his superintendency seek- 
ing direct communication with the Canton authority. Meanwhile, the free 
traders were denouncing the tribute nonsense more loudly.°® t 
The different concepts of law were a major source of friction between 
the Chinese and the foreign community at Canton) The basic policy of 
the Ch’ing rulers was to discourage lawsuits. Good citizens, as the K’ ang. 
hsi Emperor decreed, were supposed to settle their difficulties like brother 
by Te them to arbitration, The “troublesome, obstinate, and quarrel 
some” who went to court were to be treated without any pity.°’ One China 
missionary observed: “The criminal laws of China operate very power. 
fully against the exercise of benevolence in cases where it is most needed, 
Whatever crimes are committed in a neighbourhood, the whole neigh 
bours are involved; and contrary to what is the case in most other civilized 
countries, the law considers them guilty until they can prove themselves 
innocent.” *8!'This difference in tradition led to dispute whenever 2 
foreigner was involved in a criminal case, particularly in the case of < 
homicide. 

The case of the Lady Hughes, a country-trading ship from Bombay 
may be cited as an example. In November 1784, when she fired a salute 
for some guests who had dined on board, a Chinese was killed and twe 
others were wounded in the mandarin’s boat alongside. Under strong 
Chinese pressure, the unfortunate gunner was eventually given up to the 
Chinese authorities for execution.®? The gunner of the Lady Hughes wat 
the last Englishman surrendered to the Chinese for trial and execution 
It became a definite policy of the English not to turn men accused oj 
homicide over to the Chinese for trial.®° 
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_ The lack of confidence in Chinese jurisprudence inspired long and 
earnest endeavors to establish some form of extraterritoriality. The task 
began with Lord Macartney, if not earlier, when his mission was in- 
structed to obtain “one or two cessions of territory” in convenient loca- 
tions where “English traders might reside and where English jurisdic- 
tion might be exercised.” ** The problem of jurisdiction over crimes com- 
mitted on Chinese soil resulted in a series of crises between 1784 and 1842. 
a 

Aside from opium, China’s demand for the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi was 
the most decisive factor in bringing about the conflicts in 1839. The 
jurisdiction problem involved sovereignty and, like the issue of diplomatic 
equality, could not be solved short of drastic measures. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE OLD ORDER 


~The differences in culture and institutions, the problem of diplomatic 
equality, and the conflicts over judicial sovereignty would not have re- 
sulted in war had Sino-British contacts not increased so greatly. The — 
Industrial Revolution predetermined the vast British commercial ex- 

pansion, which brought traders with growing frequency and p. persistence 
to China’s shores. The East India Company had performed its historical 
function, and by the turn of the century it had become conservative and 
chary of new demands and reform. It was left behind in the age of the 
new mercantilism and eventually lost its monopoly. The chief role in the 
nineteenth-century British overseas expansion was taken over by the 
private traders, who began to appear in Canton as early as the late 1760s. 

e early private English firms in China were all known as “agency 

houses.” Up to the 1820s, their job was selling and buying for firms 
mainly in London and India on commission, but eventually many houses 
took on some “speculation,” especially in opium and rice, on their own 
account. Thus in the 1830s, Jardine, Matheson and Company, the most . 
influential of the private firms, was pading successfully in these articles 
while also performing agency activities.® 

William Jardine (1784-1843) joined Magniac and Company in 1825 
after spending fifteen years as a company ship’s surgeon and several years 
in Canton as a resident agent. James Matheson (1796-1878) began his 
career in a Calcutta firm. By 1820 he had become Danish consul in Canton 
and was soon trading with Manila and Singapore. A few years later he 
joined Magniac, which was under the charge of Jardine. In 1832 the firm 
took on the name, Jardine, Matheson and Company.® 

Operating mainly with outside funds, the agency business required 
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only a very modest amount of capital.°° With the decline of the East 
India Company, the private firms grew both in number and importance. 
By 1834 they were handling more than half of Britain’s trade with China. 
,They were indeed vanguards of the nineteenth-century British empire, 
) funneling the resources of underdeveloped areas into its economic system 
and seeking new markets all over the world for its surplus industry.\ This 


rapid expansion almost immediately clashed with China’s containment 

policy: Under the old Canton system, built on the doctrine that the 
“Celestial Empire does not value things brought from a distance,” ® 
there was no room for more trade. 

Chinese government officials did not offer protection or assistance to 
trade. Instead, they drained it with ruinous rapacity) They exacted 
100,000 taels from the hong merchants in 1832 to finance the campaign 
against the Lien-chou insurrection, and 120,000 taels in 1833 for public 
relief. Besides these emergency collections, the hong merchants paid out 


annual presents and contributions which in 1834, for example, amounted 
to 456,000 taels, breaking down as follows.® 


Tribute to the emperor 55,000 taels 
Repairs along the Yellow River 30,000 
Expenses of an agent at Peking 21,600 
Birthday presents to the emperor 130,000, 
Similar presents to the hoppo 20,000 
Presents to the hoppo’s mother or wife 20,000°. 
Annual presents to various officers 40,000 
Compulsory purchases of native ginseng 140,000 

. 456,600 taels 


The hong merchants, entrusted with the management of the foreign 
community, were totally uninterested and incompetent in public affairs, 
They had the monopoly over foreign trade but lacked sufficient capital 
for large dealings. Although there was an official regulation forbidding 
them from going into debt to foreigners, the temptation was irresistible, 
They paid an interest of 1.5 percent a month, and the prospect of lending 
money at this high rate was what attracted the first private English trader 
to Canton in the 1770s."° In the 1830s the annual hong debts due foreigner; 
were usually in excess of $3 million,’ and we read much about the 
bankruptcies of the hong merchants.” Their position was so precarious 
that Beale and Company made it clear to its constituents that its “Agent 
in Canton are not responsible for the failure of Hong Merchants, to whom 


they may have disposed of goods on account of their constituents, as ¢ 
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commission of 3% cannot be considered likewise a premium against bad 
debts.” * 
~ Britain’s economy was undergoing a great change, and British traders 
to China accordingly adopted a new outlook. But the Chinese refused to 
make any adjustment.(After 1834 Britain opened her trade to all) but 
China clung to the monopoly of the hong merchants“he ec economic force 
behind the free traders was too great to be restricted or “contained. They 
had a mission: to tear down the inadequate Canton system and to rebel- 
against the outmoded tribute diplomacy. 

In the broad sense, the Opium War was a clash between two cultures. 
One was agricultural, Confucian, stagnant, and"waist-deep in the qu ick- 
sand of a “Sop EEE USE rebellion was only a decade 
away, and the disintegrating economic, political, and social factors were 
already at work. The other society was industrial, capitalistic, progressive, 
and restless. When the two met, conflicts were inevitable, and the defeat 
of China was equally inevitable. 
~But the vital force that brought on the cultural conflict was Britain’s 
commercial.expansion<T he friction that arose in the realms of diplomacy, 
layy,.and govgrnment was merely symptomatic of the basic problem — 

The opium trade was an indispensable 
vehicle for facilitating this expansion and the two could not be separated. 
Had there been an effective alternative to opium, say molasses or rice,_ 
the conflict might have been called the Molasses War or the Rice War. 
The only difference would have been a matter of time: in the hypothetical 
case, the major article of import being harmless, the lethargic Chinese 
would not have been alarmed into action so soon. The war could have 
been postponed, but not avoided. > 


II 


THE RISE OF THE OPIUM PRaveE 


em opium-producing poppy was first brought to western China by the! 
Turks and the Arabs in the late seventh or early eighth century.’ It was 
variously called ying-su, mi-nang, or transliterated as po-pi (poppy) and| 
a-fu-jung (afion or ufyoon). The first known mention of the plant in 
Chinese occurred in the Pen-ts’ao shih (Supplementary herbalist), written 
in the first half of the eighth century by Ch’en Ts’ang-ch’i. The T’ang 
poet T’ao Yung of Szechwan province wrote the verse Ma-ch’ien chu 
chien mi-nang-hua (In front of the horse I saw the poppy flower for the 
first time) in the closing years of the dynasty. 

The Sung poet Su Tung-p’o said in a poem: “The boy may prepare 
for you the broth of the poppy.” His brother Su Ch’e also wrote a poem 
on the cultivation of poppies for medicinal purposes. Another reference to 
the plant appeared at about the same time in K’ai-pao pen-ts'ao (The 
herbalist of the K’ai-pao period), compiled in 973 by Liu Han. Succeed- 
ing editions of similar works published in the Chin, Yuan, and Ming 
dynasties did not fail to include opium and describe its medicinal uses? 

Opium as a medicine in premodern China was always swallowed raw; 
however, in 1620, some Formosans began mixing it with tobacco and 
smoking it. This practice spread to the coastal areas of Fukien and 
Kwangtung in the 1660s. The Chinese eventually developed their own 


mode of consumption by burning opium extract, a refinement of the 
raw stuff, over a lamp and inhaling its fumes through a pipe. By the late 
eighteenth century, the habit had spread widely to other parts of the 
country. Its broad dispersion in China, so much more than in other parts 


of the world, is an anomaly awaiting further investigation. The existence 
ee under alien 1 regimes that stifled all 
creative activities , certainly helps ta-explain i it. Throughout the nineteenth 
century and spanning well into the twentieth, the drug afforded the 


cscapisteliterati much relief, reminiscent of the early Taoist hedonists who 
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‘ook a different kind of drug, and became the common man’s favorite 
pastime as well as arstat tus  symbok / 

The earliest record of opium duty collected by the Chinese customs is 
n 1589, when two mace of silver was imposed on every twenty catties of 
ypium. In 1684, when the coastal uprisings were suppressed and maritime 
rade was again opened, opium was classified as a medicine and for each 
en catties a duty of three mace was levied. 

Opium is indeed a very useful therapeutic agent. Its principal alkaloid 
(morphine) relieves pain, allays emotional distress, and relaxes the mind. 
Thomas De Quincey, among other writers, did his best work under the 
nfluence of the drug. But opium consumption is accompanied by certain 
shysiological effects: a slowing down of the heart and respiration, an 
regularity of basic bodily functions, and a decrease in body weight and 
yasal metabolism. The greatest mischief, however, seems to lie in its habit- 
orming nature. The addict, becomes a complete slave of the drug, which 
yecomes as much a necessity for him as water or food. When the drug is 
withheld, unbearable, even fatal, symptoms follow within four to twelve 
1ours after the last dose. “These withdrawal symptoms . . . are extreme 
estlessness, chills, hot flushes, sneezing, sweating, salivation, running nose, 
ind gastrointestinal disturbances such as nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. 
There are severe cramps in the abdomen, legs, and back’; the bones ache; 
he muscles twitch; and the nerves are on edge. Every symptom is in 
combat with another. The addict is hungry, but he cannot eat; he is 
leepy, but he cannot sleep.” As tolerance develops, the addict’s dose 
constantly increases and his need becomes so great that he will do anything, 
ie, cheat, or steal, to obtain money for the drug. The loss of moral in- 
egrity and crime are the natural results. 

These detrimental effects on the individual and on society became 
juickly ie and i in 1729 the domestic sale and cot 


THE INFLUX AND SPREAD OF OPIUM BEFORE 1830 


The Portuguese were the first to import opium to China in any sizable 
mount. The Ming-shih (History of the Ming dynasty) tells us that their 
nerchants once presented the emperor with two hundred catties of opium 
ind his empress with a hundred catties.* Recognizing the importance of 
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the opium trade, the government of Goa attempted in 1764 to a | 
entirely to Macao. For this purpose a prohibition was issued that Port 
guese ships were not allowed to bring in opium belonging to other nation- 
als and that their merchants should not buy any drug from foreign 
vessels lying in the neighborhood of Macao. These regulations were soot 
found troublesome, since the Portuguese merchants did not_haye 
necessary capital to secure the supply for the Chinese market, and the 
shipowners had no way of getting a good freight. The English trader 
soon began to take advantage of this incapacity. They carried the drug 
in their own ships and were able to undersell the Portuguese.° 
In 173)the East India Company launched a small experimental vell 
ture into’ the opium trade. It proved quite successful, and the trade grew, 
In 1780 a depot for British-imported opium was established in Lark’s Bay, 
south of Macao. Following the prohibition edict of 1796, the company| 
refrained from taking a direct part in the opium trade, but the Select 
Committee did everything possible to assist the private tra sf 9 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century, a great number of edicts| 
were issued by various echelons of the Chinese government, reiterating 


old commands or promulgating new ones with regard to the prohibition 
of the import, sale, use, and domestic production of opium (see Appendix 
A). But the Chinese government was too weak to crush the illicit trade 
that was so lucrative to the smugglers and such a necessity to the lar 
number of addicts. Effective enforcement of the regulations seldom 
lasted for any length of time.’ The committee invariably transmitted the 
prohibition edicts to India, but usually added remarks to the effect that 
they foresaw no impediments to the continuance of the trade. The au 
thorities in India also perfunctorily informed the opium purchasers 
the public sales of the existence of the edicts in China, but frankly advis 
that there should be no undue alarm about them. 

The position of the company was a delicate one. To the Chinese th 
company officials declared that they were not connected with the opium 


trade and that it was entirely up to the Chinese government to suppress 
the traffic. They cautioned the country traders to avoid referring to the 
product as “Company’s.opium,” lest a harmful impression be made o: 
the Canton authorities. On the other hand, the company inserted into its 
licenses issued to country ships a clause providing that the license would 
be void if opium other than that procured at the company’s public sale 
in Bengal were taken aboard, and the Select Committee assisted in the 
enforcement of this provision by subjecting the ships to search.® é 


— - —= 
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At the time of the first prohibition edict (1729), the annual importation 

xf opium was about 200 chests, a chest being equal to approximately 140 
younds (varying somewhat from season to season and from type to type). 
Thereafter, it increased slowly, reaching by 1767 the annual total of a 
housand chests. It was not until the end of the eighteenth century that 
he import of the drug substantially increased? 
“From the turn of the century to the eve of the Opium War, the opium 
tade may be divided into three phases: 1800-1820, 1821-1830, and 1830— 
840. During the first phase all opium imports on British accounts averaged 
€ss than 4,500 chests per year. For the first nine seasons, because of the 
yrohibition orders at Canton, the trade was driven out of the Canton 
River and, as the Portuguese authorities relaxed their control over the 
rade in 1802, Macao became the emporium. In 1801 the Bengal opium 
snown as Patna was being sold at Macao for $560 to $590 a chest, and 
Malwa, the Portuguese product, did not emerge in the Chinese market 
intil 1805 and was “scarcely saleable at $400 per chest.” 7° 

In the season 1805-6 the trade suffered a serious slump. This may be 
xplained by a number of factors, including disputes with the Portuguese, 


ntensified activities of pirates around Macao, and competition from opium 
srought in by the captains of the company ships and the country-trading 
hips for quick sale at low prices. In 1809, as the enforcement of the 
srohibition edicts was relaxed, much of the trade returned to Whampoa 
ind Canton, although a portion of it still continued at Macao. 

The spread of opium into provinces beyond Kwangtung and Fukien 
irst came to the attention of the Chia-ch’ing Emperor in 1807, when a 
sensor by the name of Cheng Shih-ch’ao complained about the laxity of 
he prohibition laws in Canton and the inroads made by the drug even 
n the capital. Although the emperor did not consider it a significant 
sroblem, he regarded opium smoking as detrimental arid issued an edict 
n November enjoining the local authorities and the hoppo to take 
aarsher measures against offenders of the prohibition laws. Six years 
ater, in 1813, the emperor was greatly alarmed to find that quite a num- 
ger of the officers of the imperial body guard as well as eunuchs at the 
court had become addicted to opium. At the emperor’s command, new 
regulations concerning the punishment of smokers were enacted: officers 
convicted of opium smoking were to be cashiered, flogged one hundred 
strokes, and made to wear the cangue for two months; eunuchs who 
were found to be addicts were to wear the cangue for two months and be 
exiled as slaves to Heilungkiang; all military and civilian violators were 
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to be beaten one hundred strokes and made to wear the cangue ford 
month. The emperor also repeated former prohibition laws and authorized 
the governors-general and governors to dismiss any superintendents ol 
customs offices who were remiss in enforcing opium laws. | 
In April 1815, the emperor approved a joint recommendation from the 
governor-general of Canton and the hoppo that Portuguese ships arriving 
at Macao be inspected for opium. The local officials threatened to search 
not only the Portuguese ships, but every ship in the river. Under pressure 
from the mandarins¢ the hong merchants requested the captains of each 
ship to file bonds declaring that there was no opium in the cargo) But 
the British ignored the request and none of these threats was executed 
In 1817, as a result of an incident involving the robbery of an American] 
opium ship, the Wabash, the Chinese again pressed for the bonds. The 
Select Committee, still angry about the rude reception which the Chin s¢ 
had given the Amherst Mission, ordered the Orlando to move up to the 
Bogue to intimidate the Chinese. At this the Canton authorities dropp 
their demands.’? But each concession only served to add fuel to latent 
fires. 
In(182t Governor-General Juan Yuan adopted an unprecedentedly striet 
policy toward opium. Within a short period, sixteen opium dealers in 
Macao were arrested. One of them, possibly the main dealer, Yeh Heng: 
shu, known to the foreigners as Asee, apparently avenged himself by 
revealing the corrupt practices of the officials for whom he had acted 
a bribe-collecting agent. “The same caitiff Asee, the late principal dealer 
at Macao, has received sentence of transportation to the cold country, but 
is still in prison here. He has it seems made representations to Peki 
laying open the venality and corruption of the Mandareens and offering 
proofs by the production of his book of accounts of the bribes he has been 
paying them for several years. . . . It is expected a special commission 
will be sent from Pekin to adjudge the matter.” * ‘ 
The Canton authorities put tremendous pressure on Howqua, the 
senior merchant. He was deprived of his third-grade official rank, which 
was to be restored only when the opium traffic had been eliminated. In 
November and December, the local officials issued strict orders that | the 
opium ships were to-leave-the river, and the hong merchants refused. to 
secure any ships carrying opium. The campaign was carried out with 
such vigor —the merchant Charles Magniac called the suppression “the 
hottest persecution we remember” —that the opium ships had to leave 
the Canton River. But they did not retreat very far; they anchored off the 
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sland of Lintin, at the mouth of the river, and there the trade continued 
o flourish until the 1839 crisis.The departure of the opium ships from 
he inner river marks the end of the first phase of the opium trad@) 

The second phase lasted for about a decade (1821-1830). The trade, 
with Lintin rom less than 5,000 chests a year to a 
yhenomenal 18,760 chests. The annual average import by British mer- 
hants was 10,114 chests, well over half being Malwa, the opium produced 
n western India, which was not controlled by the East India Company at 
his time (see Appendix B). 

The most remarkable event in the trade during this phase was the up-~_ 


xeaval caused by the introduction of Malwa. Before 1815, Malwa was 


mported only in negligible amounts and was difficult to sell. In the season 
yf 1815-16 a group of foreign merchants had forced the price of Bengal 
ypium so high that the substitution of cheaper products was necessary. 
[hus the imports of Malwa by country merchants snowballed from 600 
hests in 1816-17 to 1,150 in the next season, and 4,000 chests in 1822-23. 
The immediate effect was a decline in the price of Bengal opium. Selling 
or st $7,300 im-1817, a chest of Patna could get only $840 in 1818 when 
Malwa was selling at $680."* The high profits to be made in the Malwa 
rade, as compared with those made in the monopoly-controlled Bengal 
rade, attracted numerous dealers, large and small. James Matheson sailed 
or India on the Hooghly in December 1819 with the idea of secretly 
wringing back to China supplies of Malwa. His attempt was thwarted by 
ortuguese officials at Daman and Goa who had been bribed by rival 
-ortuguese opium traders; but less than a year later, the Magniacs, 
Davidson, and the Dent brothers formed a Malwa syndicate with their 
3ombay agents. 

The East India Company faced the challenge of Malwa by adopting a 
olicy of expanding its production of Bengal opium, thereby forcing the 
rice down. At the same time, the company sought quicker means of 
nsuring the ascendancy of company opium in the China market; they 
ried to buy up the whole Malwa crop. In 1821-22 they bought 4,000 
hests and sold it at public auction in Bombay. These tactics boomeranged 
is the enormous supplies of Malwa brought the volume of sales of Bengal 
ypium from 2,910 chests in 1821-22 down to 1,822 chests in 1822-23, 
while Malwa rose from 1,718 to 4,000 chests. The surplus of Malwa also 
aused Bengal opium to fall $523 in price per chest (a drop from $2,075 
o $1,552). In the next season, although the quantity of Bengal products 
old was restored to the 1821-22 level, the price remained at a low $1,600, 


ees 
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and even the price of Malwa dropped from $1,325 per chest in 1821-22 t 
$925 in 1823-24."° At the conclusion of the 1823-24 season, although thy 
country traders sold the same amount of Bengal opium as in the 1821-2; 
season, their gross earnings from the sale were reduced by over 1.38 millior 
dollars; they sold 172 more chests of Malwa than in the preceding a 
but got 1.3 million dollars less in return. 

The company discontinued the policy of increasing production of Ben. 
gal opium and, in response to the request of the Select Committee, shifted 


to restrictionist tactics in 1824. They forced agreements upon certain 
Indian princes to curtail the production of Malwa opium. But by this 
time the majority of Chinese addicts had already developed a taste for 
Malwa, and the opium dealers speculated in it with confidence. With the 
exception of one season, the Malwa “smuggled” out through the Portuy 
guese port Daman between 1826 and 1831 always exceeded the amount 
which was authorized by the company to be bought at Bombay.1® Thu 
the same trend, more opium at lower prices, continued. The following 
figures show the state of the trade at the beginning and end of the secon 
phase." | 


| 


Patna and Benares Malwa 
Year Chests Price Value Chests Price Value 
1821-22 2,910 $2,075 $6,038,250 1,718 $1,325 $2,276,351 
1830-31 6,660 870 5,789,794 12,100 588 7,110,23% 


: 
THE GROWTH OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC AFTER 1830 ' 


_The_1830s,saw.a. tremendous increase in. the opium tradewThere wer 
several reasons: the end of the East India Company’s monopoly and t 


rapid influx of British traders, the policy of expanding opium produe 
tion in India, the new clipper ships which made speedier transportation 
possible, and the rapid extension of the traffic farther and farther cast 


and north along the China coast. 


In 1831 the company launched a new and lasting policy with regard t 
the Malwa problem. It announced that any amount of Malwa would 
allowed to pass through Bombay provided a transit fee of 175 rupees p 
chest were paid. (The rate was later adjusted.) The dealers, happy to avoi 
the circuitous route via Daman, applauded the new policy.® The shi 
ments of Malwa to China on the country traders’ accounts immediatel 
jumped to 15,403 chests in 1832-33, double the amount of the preceding 
season. 

The expiration of the company’s monopoly gave the trade a further 


; 
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npetus, as can be seen in a comparison of the first and second seasons of 
ie free trade at the port of Canton. 


1834-35 18 35-36 
Chests Price Value Chests Price Value 
atna 6,245 $576.75 $3,602,045 9,692 $744.82 $7,218,800 
enares 1,522 545-20 829,800 2,300 704.00 1,619,200 
falwa 8,749 596.99 5,223,125 14,208 601.81 8,550,622 
urkey nil — — gII 566.00 515,626 
16,516 $9,654,970 27,111 $17,904,248 


uch large quantities of opium flooded Canton that the traders felt an 


igent need for new markets. Matheson experimented with dispatching 
uips up the east coast early in the 1820s, and other houses made similar 
tempts, but these first efforts met with little success.’* By 1832, however, 
1e traffic on the coast east of Canton began to be of some importance, 
ad it soon exceeded that carried on at Lintin.*° This spurt in the coastal 
affic in the 1830s, by virtue of its far-reaching impact on China’s attitudes 
yward the opium issue, warrants particular attention. 

In October 1832, Jardine, Matheson and Company sent the clipper 
ylph, with Charles Gutzlaff on board as interpreter, on a six-month 
orthern voyage as far as Tientsin. Meanwhile James Innes was selling 
1¢ Bengal drug at an average of $870 per chest on board the company’s 
arque Jamesina in Chinchew Bay (Ch’tian-chou). An unexpected boom 
1 Canton, however, induced Jardine in November to call both vessels 
ack to Lintin, and Innes was instructed to pursue the Sy/ph as far as 
lingpo to bid her return with her opium.”* The chase was apparently not 
iccessful; the Sy/ph completed her voyage as planned and returned in 
pril 1833. 

During the year 1833, several vessels of Jardine, Matheson made voyages 
» the coast. By the middle of April, Captain John Rees of the brig 
ronberg was able to give a precise account of his adventure, which won 
irdine’s warm appreciation.”* On July 10, the John Biggar under Captain 
Villiam McKay, with Gutzlaff aboard, left Lintin against an easterly 
ind and arrived at Chinchew Bay on the 15th. McKay’s reports of his 
roceedings to the company are particularly vivid and detailed; they en- 
ole us to make a case study of the coastal operation. 


in the 17th three boats came off and after much wrangling one of them took 
chests [of] old Benares and 2 chests [of] old Patna @ $810. . . . Imme- 
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diately after this the whole of the smuggling boats belonging to the port wer 
seized. One of the merchants wrote to us on the 2oth informing us of t 
circumstance[. He] noticed the great vigilance of the mandareens and many 
other difficulties and requested us to lower our prices. . . . The smuggling 
boats are however yet in limbo and we are told that the mandareens ar 
making use of them to prevent smuggling with us. The merchants came off if 
small boats during the night. Their money is shroffed and the opium delivered 
to them during the following day and the next night they go on shore. . . 
The mandareens are not troubling us much but in the harbour and on shor 
they are very vigilant. Shortly after we arrived a fleet of six of them anchore¢ 
near us. The Doctor [Gutzlaff] (dressed in his best; which, on such occasion; 
is his custom) payed them a visit accompanied by two boats made to appeal 
rather imposing. He demanded their instant departure and threatened them 
destruction if they ever in future anchored in our neighbourhood. They wen 
away immediately, saying they had anchored there in the dark by mistake: 
We have seen nothing more of them.?? 


“ 


In the early part of August, the mandarins were so vigilant that all the 
merchants completely deserted the Biggar and the trade was stopped, 
Captain McKay weighed anchor on the 13th and made sail for Mee-choo 
(Ma-tsu-po), where he stayed for a week. On the 2oth he again made sail 
for Chinchew and anchored in the bay two days later. The mandarins had 
already left. A merchant came at once and purchased forty chests of old 
Benares at $775 per chest, putting down $2,000 as “bargain money” and 
promising to clear the whole in a fortnight. Twenty-two chests were 
delivered to the customer’s doorstep when all but $500 had been received, 
“We assisted in landing the 22 chests and guarded it up to the old 
gentleman’s door which was some distance from the landing place and 
in the suburbs of the Town. The old fellow was found in his office busy 
writing. The remainder will be landed tomorrow night.” | 

From the 22nd to the 26th, Captain McKay sold “a good deal,” but on 
the latter day, two mandarin boats appeared and went into the inner 
harbor. The trade was again entirely stopped, and McKay again had to 
leave the station for a few days.?* The Bay of Chinchew offered no natural 
hiding place for the opium ships; so McKay worked out a system of 
regular cruises to embark upon whenever the mandarins stopped the 
trade. After the mandarins returned to their station at Amoy, he would 
come back to resume selling. 

It appeared that Captain John Rees, now in command of the Colonel 
Young, was to take over the station at Chinchew in September, and 
McKay instructed him: “The mandareens are troublesome here at times, 
the only way to shake them off is to move off for a few days; or, if they 
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chor near you threaten to cut their cables, &c.” He recommended his 
vorite anchorage for such cruises and suggested that after an absence 
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rom Chinchew of at least five days, the mandarins would have gone, and 
if this be the case I feel confident your opium will be cleared out in two 
lays.” ?° By October, Rees was well established at Chinchew Bay, and 
intil the eve of the Opium War he skillfully supervised Jardine’s coastal 
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fleet. As the trade rapidly grew, more vessels were dispatched to the coast 
The Jardine and Harriet stationed at Namoa (Namo, Nan-ao), 
Austin north of Chinchew where the Colonel Young found a base 
operation, and the Governor Findlay made voyages sometimes as far nort 
as Ningpo,”® while the Lady Hays, Kronberg, Falcon, and the Red Rove 
cruised from Calcutta and Bombay to Lintin and from Lintin to th 
stations on the east coast, fetching opium supplies and returning witl 
treasure realized by the sale of opium2’ The Fairy, which had arrivec 
from Liverpool in November 1833 and was now commanded by Captaii 
McKay, had become the most important of such communication vessel 
between the several bays on the coast and the depot at Lintin.?® 
The success of the coastal trade in the 1830s was attributable, among 
Ne other factors, to the uncommon qualities of William Jardine and th 
zeal of his captains. Judging by the voluminous letters sent to the captain} 
from Canton, Jardine no doubt won their trust and devotion by alway; 
taking care of their personal interests with the utmost care and gen 
erosity. With unusual vision and remarkable efficiency, he speculated ir 
the opium market in Canton, supplied the ships with ample cargo, an¢ 
directed the voyages of the fleet. Specific details, however, he was per 
fectly willing to leave to the captains. In a letter to Rees late in 1833, he 
stressed the futility of laying down any fixed plan of operations for the 
- ships in Canton: “You must be guided by circumstances, after consulta 
tion with Mr. Innes and Mr. Gutzlaff—bearing in mind that mond 
is always useful here a few days before the Chinese new year.”7® | 
The Reverend Charles Gutzlaff is something of an anomaly. He was 
itn’ in 1803 to a Prussian tailor’s family at Pyritz in Pomerania. Perhaph 
only to escape the drudgery of being a girdler’s apprentice, young Gutz 
laff managed to acquire training in schools for missionaries and was 
sent to Siam in 1824 by the Netherlands Missionary Society. Here for 
the first time he learned the Fukien dialect from Chinese settlers. In 
1829 he was married to an Englishwoman whose death shortly afterward 
left him with a handsome fortune.*® From the early 1830s on, he closely 
associated himself with affluent trading firms in Canton, served Het 
Majesty’s Superintendent as an interpreter, distributed religious tracts 
while accompanying opium clippers on their coastal voyages, participated 
in the expeditions against China, and, for two decades, had a part in 
almost every major event on the China coast. 
In the Chinese magazine he published, he vigorously denounced the 
evil effect of opium on man’s health and morality and compared the 
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rug to a deadly poison.** Yet Gutzlaff had a large role in the develop- 
ment of the coast traffic. It will be recalled that he was on board the 
pium clipper Sylph in her northern expedition of 1832-33. Over the 
ext few years, he made numerous trips up the coast, acting as coun- 
elor and trouble shooter, occasionally selling some piece goods him- 
elf3? Time and again, Jardine urged his captains to ask Gutzlaff for 
dvice. On July 3, 1834, he wrote to Captain Rees: “You will be pleased 
9 consult with Doctor Gutzlaff on all points, connected with your change 
f destination, and avail yourself of his extensive knowledge of the lan- 
uage, and character of the Chinese, in forming your plans; and in 
arrying them into effect. We are well aware of the zeal of both partners 
or our interest.” * 

While the coast trade flourished, the threat from competitors and the 
igilance of the mandarins became serious issues. Up to late 1834, when 
Yent and Company sent the Aurelia to the coast, Jardine, Matheson 
Pattically"MonOpolized the coast trade. In the following March two 
nore rival ships were reported to be ready to share the distant market.** 
ardine at first attempted to induce the mandarins to attack the new- 
omers. This scheme failed and the mandarins became more persistent. 
Je then thought about an alliance with his competitors to deal with the 
Yhinese officials. 

On March g, Jardine suggested to Captain Rees: “If you could manage 
qatters, so as to make the mandarins attack everyone but your own party 
: would have a good effect; and Mr. Gutzlaff having agreed to accom- 
any Mr. Gordon to the Bohea hills, embarking in a few days in the 
fustin, you will have his aid in communicating with them.” Meanwhile 
reminded Rees that he had every advantage, “from your knowledge of 
he coast, and number of vessels placed at your disposal; while the quick- 
ess of our returns will enable us to sell cheaper than any of them.” In 
he event of failure to make any arrangement with the mandarins, Jar- 
ine recommended a price war, a plan calculated to “sicken” the competi- 
ors off the trade by placing a vessel alongside each of the “strangers” 
nd selling at a rate lower than the lowest rate that was to be paid to the 
ther craft.*° 

The competition which so concerned Jardine, however, did not become 
evere until April 1836./Throughout 1835, the only vessel belonging to a 
ival firm actually-stationed on the coast was Dent’s clipper Aurelia; the 
Vater Witch, which Dent had also intended for the voyage, had not yet 
trived. The Parsee traders were determined to follow suit, but were not 
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yet ready to dispatch a ship. Late in 1835 Jardine sought to make arrang} 
ments from the Canton end. On Decemebr 9, he informed Captain Ree 
“a low Mandarin has left Canton for Amoy, or Chinchew Bay, to mak 
an arrangement with the Admiral; for the easy carrying on the coat 
trade — he proposed excluding all other ships, having us in full possessio 
of the market — but this is not to be expected. You may, however, ef 
courage it, if proposed to you by the commanding officer of the Junks.”! 

Following the tightening of the prohibitions in Canton, Jardine wa 
very much annoyed by the increased competition on the coast, and h 
complained in April 1836 of the “mean acts” of the captain of the Lon 
Amherst “for the petty consideration of selling a few additional chests, 
He emphatically instructed his captains that they could afford to sel 
as cheap as any of the newcomers and that they should not “allow then 
to steal out by any underhand, or concealed underselling.” Once mor 
he proposed to Rees: “As you have more vessels than your opponents 
how would it answer to place one of them alongside the Amherst, ant 
run prices down as low as they may think fit to go; while you keep price 
up in the distant Bays?” 9’ The shrewd Rees, however, managed to ente| 
into an agreement with the Amherst which, contrary to Jardine’s expecta 
tions, succeeded in staving off further difficulties with that vessel.** | 

The general problem of competition nevertheless continued to causi 
uneasiness. Writing to Captain Rees on June 4, 1836, Jardine complainec 
bitterly: “Your energy and perseverance reduced the Trade to a regula 
system, in the Bays now generally frequented; and the less enterprisin; 
part of the Canton merchants, are now availing themselves of the marke 
you opened for them.” His “grand aim” now was to open new fields 
The more effective suppression of the opium traffic at Canton made th 


need for expansion of the coast operation all the more urgent.*® 

As early as July 1834, Jardine pressed Rees to investigate the possi 
bility of trade on the coast of Formosa. Two years later, he proposec 
another idea to the captain: “How would it answer to send a vessel t 
the Chusan group, there to remain for 3, 4 or even 6 months? Prices ar 
high in that vicinity; and with perseverance and good management, no 
neglecting bribes, or fees, to the Mandarins, we must, I think, succeed 
to some extent.” In January 1838, he dispatched the Governor Findlay 
commanded by Captain F. Jauncey, northeastward to thirty-two degree 
latitude (around the Yangtze estuary) to deliver a large amount o 
Malwa on the account of a Chinese customer and with a view to openings 
the Chusan Islands “for the disposal of the drug.” He was willing t 
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yake some sacrifices to accomplish this object and hoped to obtain raw 
lk in return. As the operation expanded, more small craft were needed 
» keep up the connection between the stations and to carry on the 
ade with the nearer bays at Namoa and west of Canton. To meet this 
eed, early in 1838 the company bought the Omega, a fast vessel built 
n Java.*? The Coral was bought the next summer; and the Maria and the 
lellas were soon added to Jardine’s coastal fleet.*! 

One story particularly worth telling in connection with the expansion 
f the coastal trade was the unhappy voyage of the Fairy. This voyage 
fas proposed by Captain Rees, who, after Jardine’s repeated requests 
or new plans, finally came up with a scheme in May 1836 for a north- 
ard trading trip along the coast. The Fairy got her instructions in 
ily. The brig never came back; she was plundered and carried off 
fter the murder of her commander, Captain McKay.** Some of the 
rew landed on the islands off the China coast and were eventually sent 
» Foochow where, it was reported, they were well treated. The governor 
iere wrote to the authorities in Canton asking for a linguist to ascertain 
rhether the men were wounded by the mutinous part of the crew, or by 
re Chinese.** 

Gutzlaff was subsequently sent to Foochow to inquire about the crew, 
ut he came back with contradictory tales. Nearly a year after the loss 
f the Fairy, in 1837 Her Majesty’s sloop Raleigh conveyed Gutzlaff 
rom Macao to the Min River on the coast of Fukien, to obtain further 
iformation on the fate of the crew. In 1839 the Admiralty addressed a 
ommunication to the Foreign Office asking Lord Palmerston whether 
ue expense of this passage should be paid by the public. The Foreign 
ffice’s reply was that “as Mr. Gutzlaff accompanied the ‘Raleigh’ on 
er cruise by the direction of Her Majesty’s Superintendent at Canton, 
or the purpose of acting as Interpreter in the communications of the 
Yommander of that vessel with the Chinese, Lord Palmerston is of the 
pinion that the expense of his passage should be paid by the public.” * 

he rapid growth of the coastal opium trade led to intensified inter- 
erence by the Chinese government. In dealing with this resistance, com- 
aanders of the opium vessels invariably resorted to tactics of evasion, 
ribery, and intimidation) Before his death in 1836, Captain~McKay 
eemed to excel in devices for escaping the mandarins’ attention. He left 
everal vivid accounts of how he kept away at sea during the day, coming 
n after dark to receive money and deliver the drug.*® 
No one doubts the incompetence of the Chinese water forces in sup- 
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pressing the opium traffic. Nevertheless, an examination of the recor 
concerning Jardine, Matheson’s coastal operation in the late 1830s r 
veals numerous allusions to troublesome and strict mandarins. In tl 
case of Chinchew Bay, we note that Captain Rees attempted to off 
fees to the mandarins in conjunction with the Lord Amherst in ear| 
1837, but the efforts were in vain and the brokers continued to | 
harassed.** 

Perhaps a more effective method of coping with the mandarin prol 
lem was by a show of force, and it was not infrequently used. There 
on record a letter of Jardine indicating that, as early as 1835, Captai 
Grant at the Lintin station was selecting “good steady European sailo} 
for the coast vessels.” In the summer of 1837, the Amherst struck an| 
sank a junk (while the Aurelia was watching nearby), and several me 
lost their lives. As the mandarins received more frequent and mot 
stringent orders to stop the traffic in opium, the number of such clashe 
increased. On May 3, 1838, Jardine praised Captain Rees, writing, “you 
proceedings on the coast have been rather of a violent description occq 
sionally of late; but you appear to have got wonderfully well out of you 
scrapes.” *8 

The opium trade in China had by this time reached such magnitud 
that it attracted the attention of merchants, economists, and other in 
formed circles in all parts of the world. Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine 0 
New York commented that the sum paid by the Chinese for opium wa 
probably “the largest sum given for any raw article supplied by on 
nation to another, if we except the cotton-wool exported from the U. § 
to Great Britain; and it is a lamentable fact that the use of this narcotic 
too, is constantly extending, and it is difficult to conjecture how it coul 
be reduced.” The contemporary compiler of commercial handbooks, Johi 
Phipps, held that the scale of the trade in opium “can scarcely be matches 
in any one article of consumption in any part of the world.” Disinterestec 
onlookers were also gravely concerned over the development of thi 
trafic. The Edinburgh Review warned: “The importation of Indiar 
opium into China has increased in an extraordinary manner since- th 
expiration of the charter .. SWe cannot make this statement withou 
some feelings of regret, since a contraband trade in this drug, carrie 
on with great obstinacy, ds naturally calculated to increase the dislik 
of the Chinese government towards the strangers engaged in it? 

At this time it was widely believed that Americans had very little t 
do with the opium traffic. This idea was refuted by a contemporary 
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itish journal, the Quarterly Review: “On the contrary, with one or 
‘© exceptions, every American house in China was “engaged in the 
de. Th There were American depot ships at Lintin, and on the coast 
. in fact, both in the act which originated the dispute [in 1839], and 
> insults and outrages consequent thereon, our fransatlantic brethren 
ve had their full share.” °° 
The Americans dealt in both Indian and Turkish opium, but they so 
onopolized the Turkish product that many Chinese..concluded_that 
irkey must be a part of the United States. As far as it can be ascer- 
ned, the Americans imported 2,924 piculs ef opium to China in nine 
asons between 1813 and 1826 (data for three seasons in this period are 
t readily available). In one extraordinary season, 1818—19, imports were 
high as 818 piculs as compared with the 466 piculs, a more normal 
1ount, in 1836-37. Although Turkish opium was quite negligible on 
e China market before 1828 and even in its good years (late 1820s and 
rly 1830s) seldom amounted to more than 5 percent of the total opium 
ipments to China, American firms soon developed an interest in Indian 
ium. The Boston merchants began to deal in it after 1834, and in 1835 
assell and Company was able to report that its ventures in Indian opium 
r several American clients promised to yield a good profit. In 1839, 
€ opium it surrendered to the Chinese was surpassed by only two firms, 
ent and Jardine, Matheson; the amounts were 1500, 1700, and 7000 
ests respectively.°* 
According to C. W. King, the Rhode Island merchant who resided in 
anton at the time, the amount of opium shipped to China from 1800 to 
39 under the American flag totaled about 10,000 chests. The relative 
mnificance of the American share in the trade can be seen by a com- 
rison with the figures in Appendix B. Moreover, during and after the 
stilities, a considerable amount of the British opium traffic was con- 
wed with American help and protection.*? The Quarterly Review’s 
mments cited above are therefore not invalid. 
Nationalities aside, the opium traffic was so lucrative that almost every 
reign merchant in China was involved in it. it. Writing in 1839, the 
idow of Reverend Robert Morrison stated that D. W. C. Olyphant, an 
merican merchant whom Morrison had regarded as a “pious, devoted 
rvant of Christ, and a friend of China,” was the only foreign trader in 
anton who did not engage in the forbidden traffic.°* The Chinese Re- 
sitory, with palpable uneasiness, summed up the rather anomalous 
mmercial community at Canton: 
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The most eminent merchants engaged freely in the traffic; and no man receive 
a less ready welcome to the highest ranks of society because his eastern fortur 
had come from the sale of opium. And up to the present day, througho| 
India and in China, many of the most distinguished merchants — men wl 
would be slow to engage in any other than what they regarded as just ar 
honourable pursuits — have been foremost in this traffic.54 


The influx of opium into China on such a scale necessarily had fa 
reaching repercussions.€It mobilized a large section of the populatig 
into active participation in law-defying mS i grave social implic; 
_tions of this need no further comment!Economically, the most conspici 
ous effect of the opium trade was the drain of silver specie, then China 
main currency. As a result, commerce and finance in China were..ser 
ously handicapped. Furthermore, it not only contributed to the corruptig 
of local governments and police forces, but also sapped the energy < 
the army and made a useful and active life imposter emet onan 
merchants, sailors, laborers, and others in all occupations. More an 
more people were being drawn away from normal, socially productiy 
careers.”? In the end the Peking authorities could not help becomin 
alarmed, A great debate on how to cope with the situation was touche 
off, and the party that advocated a firm policy was put in power t 
crush the trade totally and forever. 


THE MARKET IN CHINA 


The most important Chinese links in the traffic were the several doze: 
wholesale or brokerage organizations, called yao-k’ou, in the Canto 
-area. A yao-k’ou had capital of anywhere from twenty or thirty thousan 
‘to upwards of a million dollars, and it was composed of scores of indi 
viduals in partnership. The yao-k’ou, having paid for the opium at th 
<a Canton factories, fetched it from the receiving ships (ya-p’ien-tun) af 
chored at Lintin by means of “smug boats,” as foreigners called th 
craft known to the Chinese as p’a-lung (scrambling dragons) or k’uai 
hsieh (fast crabs). These boats, frequently described in memorials t 
the throne and in foreigners’ accounts of the trade, were “of great lengt 
and beam, the latter increasing rather disproportionately abaft to giv 
quarters to brokers’ agents who always went with them.” °® With a crey 
of sixty to seventy “intelligent and very active sailors,” and twenty o 
more oars on each side, the swiftness with which they moved about th 
creeks and rivers was “almost incredible.” In most cases they were suc 
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sful in eluding the mandarin boats. Fully armed, they were always 
dy to retaliate in case the forts had not been bribed successfully be- 
ehand. In 1831 it was estimated by the Chinese authorities that be- 
een one hundred and two hundred of the smug boats were roving 
gut the Canton waters, carrying opium to shore from some twenty- 
> receiving ships.°’ 
[There were three routes by which opium was distributed from 
nton area to other provinces. Westward, through Chao-ch’ing, it w 
pped to Kwangsi and Kweichow. Eastward, it went to Fukien TETaugh 
’ao-chou (Chaochow) and Hui-chou. The northern route was the most 
)sperous one; opium was concentrated in the shipping centers of Ch’ii- 
ang (Kikong) and Ju-yuan and was relayed through Lo-ch’ang to 
inan and through Nan-hsiung (Namhung) to Kiangsi. 
Before the foreign opium ships began to frequent their bay, the 
inchew merchants in Fukien came down to the Canton River every 
mmer and brought back large amounts of opium. It was very much 
their instigation that the foreign ships began sailing up to the Fukien 
ast to supply the brokers of the Chinchew and Hui-an area. In southern 
kien, the Chao-an dealers obtained their supplies through the very 
ort inland route at Namoa (an island near the Kwangtung-Fukien 
rder) and the Swatow area in Kwangtung. Thus the shipping centers of 
kien province were Chinchew, Chang-chou (Lung-ch’i), and Chao-an. 
om Chinchew, opium was transported northward through the pro- 
cial capital to Wen-chou on the southeastern coast of Chekiang. It 
s also shipped to the northwest, through Yen-p’ing to western Chekiang 
d eastern Kiangsi. From the Chang-chou and Chao-an area, dealers 
gught it northeastward to Yen-p’ing or westward to southern Kiangsi. 
om Hunan, Kiangsi, and Chekiang, it was further relayed to the 
ingtze Valley, to the northern provinces, and into the interior. Thus, 
> governors of Anhwei, Shensi, and other provinces successively re- 
rted the penetration of opium into their territories.”* 
The trade was so lucrative that, according to a contemporary scholar, 
= 
iny propertyless people borrowed funds and_ well-to-do people sold 3 
sir properties in order to engage in it. To protect themselves, these 
alers often organized and associated themselves with the secret societies. ~~~ 
cording to a memorial of Chou T’ien-chueh, director-general of the 
in transports, in the Hunan, Hupei, and Kiangsi area, where opium 
c was very heavy, hundreds of brigands banded together to pursue 
trade. They carried weapons and belonged to secret societies.” 
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usually young men of wealthy families“But gradually people of ever 
description — mandarins, gentry, workers, merchants, servants, womel 
and even nuns, monks, and Taoist priests —became addicted to tk 
drug. In 1838 the emperor was informed by his officials thatyin Kwan; 
tung and Fukien provinces, nine people out of ten had developed 
habitual craving for opium) (shih-jen chiu-yin).© It quickly spread 1 
other parts of the empire. The well-known scholar Pao Shih-ch’en est 
mated that in 1820 the city of Soochow had more than a hundre 
thousand addicts, who spent upwards of ten thousand taels a day o 
opium. The population statistics of Soochow for the year 1820 are m 


4 In the early years of the nineteenth century, consumers of opium wei 


readily available for comparison, but undoubtedly a very large sectia 
of the adult population in that city were opium smokers.* 

These crude estimates can be somewhat corroborated by remarks mac 
by foreign observers. It was pointed out by contemporary English autho; 
that opium shops were as plentiful in certain towns in China as gin sho} 

\ were in England. All classes of people, “from the pampered official 1 
the abject menial, continually flocked to these shops despite the officii 
/prohibition.” Opium pipes and other apparatus for smoking were pul 
licly exhibited for sale in Canton, both in shops and among the wart 
of street hawkers. Lieutenant Ouchterlony, who was with the exped 
tionary forces to China and subsequently became the acting engines 
at the new settlement of Hong Kong, maintained, “As the people of a 
the southern portion of the empire were known to be all more or le 
addicted to the use of the drug, in smoking chiefly, it was an evil ¢ 
great magnitude.” 

In late 1838 Lin Tse-hsii, still governor-general of Hu-Kuang (Huna 
and Hupeh), wrote a memorial contending that opium addicts in Chin 
far exceeded 1 percent of the total population (400 million, according t 
the Board of Revenue). Pao Shih-ch’en estimated that the average smoke 
had to spend one mace (one tenth of a tael) daily on opium, and th 
market value of opium was four times as much as an equal weight ¢ 
silver.6? The average daily need of an opium smoker would then 
2.5 candareens (one fourth of a mace), or 1.7 candareens of the pr 
pared smoking extract.“ Thus the 40,000 chests imported in 1838-3 
would supply eight and a half million smokers for that year. { 

An English medical man, Toogood Downing, who had been in Cat 
ton, estimated that 33,200,000 ounces (taels) of smoking extract were pr 
pared in 1836 and supplied approximately twelve and a half millio 
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nokers.* In accordance with this estimate, the daily consumption of 
noking extract would be 0.73 candareens. Another Englishman, speak- 
ie from the point of view of a resident opium merchant at Canton, in 
2 open letter addressed to Lord Palmerston, maintained that in 1838-39 
the original has 1837~38, obviously a mistake), the 40,000 chests of 
ium imported yielded 2,400,000 catties of smoking extract and supplied 
104,110 consumers out of a total Chinese population of 350 million. 
1 other words, one out of every 166 persons was an addict. He held that 
uithough many used less, five candarines of the extract was considered 
) be about the quantity consumed daily by the regular smokers. A good 
any smoked a mace. Three or four mace was considered a very large 
uantity, and it was said that but few could consume it.” ®* In 1879 it 
‘as estimated that average smokers consumed two to five mace of the 
<tract and heavy smokers consumed five to twenty mace each day. On 
is basis, Robert Hart two years later calculated that about 200,000 chests 
| unprepared opium were being consumed annually by two million 
nokers in China, only about two thirds of 1 percent of the population.® 
The estimates of the total number of smokers in China were thus 
- great variance. It is impossible to determine with accuracy the total 
umber because the exact daily consumption of an average smoker is 
ot known and there is no reliable record of the total amount of opium 
ipplied, for the Canton imports were supplemented by the domestic 
roduct and by supplies smuggled in elsewhere along the coast. The 
ict that opium smoking was concentrated in certain strategic areas 
along the coast, in the cities, in the river valleys) and among certain 
ctions of the population (young and middle-aged men, civil servants, 
diers) undoubtedly gave the illusion that the number of smokers was 
reater than it actually was. Dr. Downing reported: “The class of people 
ho consume opium in China are those of the male sex, chiefly between 
venty and fifty-five years old. It affects soldiers very much, rendered 
sic| them weak and decrepit.” **(It was estimated by Chiang Hsiang- 
an that opium smokers constituted 10 to 20 percent of the officials in 
ve central government, 20 to 30 percent of those in the local govern- 
ents, and 50 to 60 percent of the private secretaries (mu-yu) who han- 
led law, punishments (Asing-ming), and taxes (ch’ten-ku); among the 
ssular attendants (ch’ang-sui) and underlings of officials, the smokers 
ere innumerable (pu-k’o-sheng-shu). In late 1838 Lin Tse-hsii stated 
’ in a memorial to the emperor that opium smokers were most 

erous among those affiliated with the yamen (government offices). 


| 
: 
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Eight or nine out of every ten private secretaries, relatives of official: 
regular attendants, clerks, and orderlies, Lin reported, were opiun 
addicts. 

Soldiers were even more generally addicted Among the soldiers i 
the several coastal provinces, reported Hsiang-k’ang, the military governo 
of Kirin province (Chilin chiang-chiin), those who did not smok 
opium were exceptions. The degeneration of the Chinese armies owin 
to opium addiction was fully exposed in 1832 when Governor-Generz 
Li Hung-pin’s troops suffered a great defeat in the war against the Ya 
rebels at Lien-chou. The emperor was enraged because Li Hung-pin ha 
not eradicated the opium evil from among his troops, and as a resu: 
Li was exiled to Urumchi and Liu Jung-ch’ing, the provincial cor 
mander (¢7-tw), was sentenced to hard labor in Ili. Even though Li 
Jung-ch’ing was over seventy years old and the law of the empire prc 
vided that, in all cases where the crime was less than capital, any offende 
who was under fifteen or above seventy was allowed to have his sentence 
commuted to an expiatory fine, Liu’s appeal to the throne was refusec 
ample proof of the emperor’s wrath.”® 

Early in 1833 a censor memorialized requesting strict measures t 
check the spread of opium among the troops. In response, the empere 
issued an edict enjoining all the governors-general, governors, and pri 
vincial commanders of the empire to stamp out the evil. The effect ¢ 
the drug on the army was undoubtedly one of the main consideratior 
behind the Tao-kuang Emperor’s determination to extirpate all traffi 

It goes without saying that the figures introduced here, all estimat 
made in the early nineteenth century, should not be taken as scientif 
cally accurate:»However, the simple fact that a regime as torpid an 
sluggish as the Manchu government of the 1830s could be jolted int 
action denotes the seriousness of the situation, eeBame John McCullodl 
the contemporary compiler of a commercial dictionary, was not exaj 
gerating when he attested that in China the habit of smoking opiui 
“has become almost universal.” No one would question the Tao-kuan 
Emperor’s sincerity when he complained that the ranks of Spit mm smoke 
and dealers had swelled to such a measure that they were almost equ 
in number to those who dealt in and used tobacco.” 


ECONOMIC REPERCUSSIONS 


The immediate economic effect of the opium traffic was the eclipse « 
other lines of commerce‘{Reporting to the emperor in late 1838, Governo| 
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eneral Lin Tse-hsii revealed that from his own investigation in Soochow 
vhen he was governor of Kiangsu) and later in Hankow, he had 
und that there was a depression in almost every area of trade.YThe —~ 
erchants informed Lin that they could sell only half of the volume of 
mmodities (presumably excluding staple goods such as rice) that they 
id sold twenty or thirty years ago; opium had taken the place of the 
her half. The daily cost of living of a poor man in an average year, 
cording to Lin, was about four to five candareens (4 to 5 percent of a 
el) of silver, and a mace (10 percent of a tael) would be plentiful for 
ery need. But each opium smoker had to spend a mace a day for sup- 
ies i sod drug. Thus~these people spent over half of their i income Oe 
ium."? > Par eet ee toe 
Another economic effect of the opium trade was its influence on the 
yansi banks. These banks, founded and controlled by Shansi merchants 
Ch’i-hsien, P’ing-yao, and T’ai-ku, played the most significant role in 
hina’s economic and financial network in the nineteenth century. 
The first and most important of the Shansi banks was the Jih Sheng 
h’ang, which grew out of the Jih Sheng Ch’ang dye store. The dye store 
as founded by a P’ing-yao merchant at the end of the Ch’ien-lung period 
736-1795). Toward the end of the Chia-ch’ing period (1796-1820), it 
‘san to handle remittances on an informal basis. In 1831, it was for- 
ally changed into a p’iao-chuang, or Shansi bank.” 
The second Shansi bank was the Wei T’ai Hou, also founded by a 
ing-yao merchant. It began as a silk and cloth store in 1814, but from 
31 on concentrated on remitting funds. In 1834 it formally became a 
iao-chuang. In the same year, three other silk and cloth stores in the 
ea were transformed into p’iao-chuang. The main function of the 
iao-chuang throughout the nineteenth century was the transmission of 
inds from one place to another; they were different in nature from the 
ative banks or money shops (ch’ien-chuang), which were mainly ex- 
angers operating only in a limited locality. The principal cause for the 
pid development of the Shansi banks in the 1830s was the increase in 
ie number of bandits, which made the overland shipping of specie ex- 
emely risky.” 
According to a study made by Kao Shu-k’ang, the opium traffic, which a 
id reached new heights in the 1830s, contributed considerably to the ¢ S 
sosperity of the Shansi banks.”* Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien did not deal specifically 
ith this question in his book on the Shansi banks, but statements which 

d to support Kao’s view are not lacking. First of all, Ch’en and Kao 
th maintain that the Shansi banks originated around 1830."° Secondly, 
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Ch’en points out that the Jih Sheng Ch’ang and Chih Ch’eng Hsin bank 
among others, sought and gained the friendship of the hoppo at Cantc 
and kept up good relations with the successive appointees to that offic 
The hoppo, we are told by many Western writers, derived a large incon 
from the opium trade, and he frequently had to make large remittanc 
to Peking.” Third, in discussing the role of the Shansi banks in foreig 
trade, Ch’en maintains that, since foreign trade was limited to Cantc 
before the Opium War, Chinese merchants from Shansi or Hupeh wl 
wanted to buy imported goods had to transport specie to Canton 
make the payments, and agents for foreign merchants had to transpq 
specie to silk and tea marts to purchase their cargoes. It was only natur 
that both parties made use of the remitting mechanism of the Shan 
banks. According to Ch’en, the Shansi banks charged a commission | 
Gai 3 percent for bills on Shanghai sold at Canton. If the specie he 
actually been transported from Canton to Shanghai, the charge wou 
have been above 20 or 30 percent.”® 
Until the 1860s, the Shansi banks were the sole medium throug 
A ~ which money was remitted, and their services greatly facilitated th 
-foreign trade at Canton. Since opium constituted more than half of tl 
total imports at Canton from the time the Shansi banks began operatir 
to the crisis of 1839,"%the banks’ fortunes were necessarily connected wit 
the opium trade}Of the nine Shansi banks that maintained branch offia 
in Canton, seven were founded in the beginning of the Tao-kuang peric 
(1820), at a time when the total value of imported opium began to ii 
crease substantially; two were of the T’ai-ku group and five of the P’in 
yao group.8? ~~ 
The Shansi merchants’ interest in the opium trade developed fair 
early. In 1820, Kuo T’ai-ch’eng, a censor, reported to the emperor th; 
wealthy merchants and great traders from T’ai-ku (which produced mar 
Shansi bank proprietors) and Chieh-hsiu were profitably pursuing th 
opium trade. The governor of Shansi memorialized late in 1830 thi 
many merchants from T’ai-ku, P’ing-yao, and Chieh-hsiu who carrie 
on trade in Canton and the southern provinces had become addicted 1 
opium and were bringing supplies of the drug back with them. The opiut 
trade soon took root in Shansi, and, in more modern times, Shans 
Szechwan, and Yunnan topped the list of provinces where the sale an 
smoking of opium were most prevalent. In 1910 the governor of Shan 
stated that in his province poppies were cultivated everywhere and opiut 
smoked by everyone.* It can therefore be safely concluded that the growt 
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the Shansi banks was related to the opium trade, but just how much 
the banks’ prosperity can be attributed directly to opium is a question 
hich awaits further investigation. 

Another economic effect of the opium trade was the drain of speci ih e: 
9m China; this, probably more than anything else, made the country’s 
lance of trade unfavorable ; i ry.°° The outflow 
silver precipitated a severe economic crisis. The market values of the 
ro mediums of payment — silver ai and copper — deviated greatly from 
e oficial exchange rate. 

Ever since T’ang times (618-906), the legal ratio of exchange between 
Id, silver, and copper was 1:10:1000. In other words, one tael of gold 
as equal to ten taels of silver or to one thousand taels of copper. The 
jtutory weight of a T’ang copper coin was one tenth of a tael, and this 
sight continued to be the desideratum for Ch’ing copper coins. Thus 
ie thousand copper coins should have equaled one tael of silver. The 
tual weight of the copper cash, however, was adjusted in the hope of 
aintaining the legal ratio between silver and copper.** But the market 
tio seldom coincided with the legal ratio. Before the Chia-ch’ing period, 
tael of silver could often be exchanged for only seven or eight hundred 
pper cash. But in the Tao-kuang period, the market value of copper 
sh had depreciated considerably, as shown by the following statistics.** 


Number of copper cash exchangeable 


Year for a tael of silver 

1644 700 

1722 780 

1740 800 

1743 700-815 (Kwangtung) 

1748 750 (Shantung) 

1751 781 (Shansi), 820 (Peking) 

1760 880 

1766 1,100 (Yunnan) 

1770 1,150 (Yunnan) 

1775 955 (Peking) 

1779 880 (Peking) 

1794 2,450 (Yunnan), 1,400 (Fukien, Chekiang) 

1800 1,450-1,650 (Shantung) 

1822 2,000-3,000 (Peking) 

1828 2,600 (Shantung), 1,300 (Soochow, Sungkiang), 
2,500 (Chihli) 

1830 2,700 (Shantung) 

1832 1,250 (Chekiang) 


1838 1,650 
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1842 1,650 (Chekiang) | 


1846 4,600 (Chihli), 1,500 (Kiangsu, Anhwei, southwest Shansi) _ 
1847 2,000 (Hunan, Hupeh) | 


‘The radical appreciation of silver was naturally accompanied by ir 

Na fiscal difficulties at every level of the government and by economi 

ardship among the people. The censor Huang Chung-mo complaine 

as early as 1822 that people who had to exchange copper cash for silve 

to pay their taxes were suffering greatly.*° In 1838, another official pointe 

ut that most taxes were collected in copper cash in the various district 

and, before being remitted to Peking, they had to be converted int 

silver at a great loss. The salt merchants had to pay levies with silve 

“ while receiving copper cash for their sales; consequently the lucratiy 

\ privilege of selling salt under the government monopoly system became 

burdensome penalty. Should this situation continue for a few more year: 
the memorialist asked, how could taxes be collected? * 

The pressure of the demand for silver began to be felt long before th 
Tao-kuang period. In 1814 Su-leng-e, who as hoppo at Canton had r 
ceived the Macartney Mission, stated that for the past several years ove 
a million taels of silver had been smuggled out of Canton each year. I 
1822, Huang Chung-mo wrote that the outflow of silver from Chin 
must be stopped and that the barter system should be the sole patter 
of foreign trade in Canton. Three years later, another censor, Chan 
Yuan, pointed out the effect of the opium trade on the drain of silve 
This is believed to be the first instance of a Ch’ing official’s seeing som 
connection between the opium traffic and the shortage of silver. By 183 
every statesman, whether in favor of legalization or prohibition of th 
trade, agreed that the outflow of silver was caused solely by the impot 
of the drug, and they were almost hysterically alarmed by the amour 
of money being spent on this article.’ Thus Huang Chueh-tzu, directe 
of the Court of State Ceremonial, estimated that between 1823 and 183 
the Chinese people spent over 17 million taels each year for opium; bt 
tween 1831 and 1834 over 20 million taels; and between 1834 and 183 
over 30 million taels in Canton alone, while additional millions of tae 
worth of the drug were purchased on the coasts of Fukien, Chekiang 
and Shantung. Lin Tse-hsii said that in the late 1830s Chinese consumei 
spent over a hundred million taels each year on opium.®* 

“ Until 1826 the balance of trade had always been favorable to the Chines 
In most of the trading seasons during the first two thirds of the eighteent 
century, total British shipments to China consisted of not more than 1 


srcent in goods, as opposed to specie. From 1721 to 1740 British pay- 
ent for Chinese goods was 94.9 percent specie and only 5.1 percent 
gods. A solution to Britain’s problem of balancing the trade was eventu- 
ly found in India’s opium and cotton. Beginning at the close of the 
ghteenth century the trade between India and China, the country trade, 
sveloped rapidly, and after the mid-1820s the flow of specie began to 
verse its direction.** This transformation is illustrated by the following 
sures. 


> 
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Periods 
1681—1690 
1691-1700 
1701-1710 
I7II—1720 
1721-1730 
Ft 4° 
ela BS 
1751-1760 
1761-1770 
1771-1780 
1781-1790 
1791-1800 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1833 


With the rapid rise of the opium trade in the 1830s, silver began to 
‘ain out of China at an alarming rate.°° In the eight-year period begin- 
ng with 1828, the treasure (silver dollars, sycee silver, and gold) ex- 
xrted from Canton on British accounts, not including that carried out 
y smugglers along the coast, amounted to 39 million dollars, breaking 


ywn as follows.*? 


Seasons 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 


Brought in 
$ 730,200 
1,158,644 
2552355 
683,252 
7452319 
793,019 
60,000 
71,211 


$4,307,000 


Flow of silver 


189,264 
139,833 
769,665 
6,312,798 
2,287,676 
2,528,338 
642,000 
412,800 
3,411,453 
7:564,320 
16,431,160 
59159,542 
26,658,835 
9,932,442 
— 2,282,038 
— 9,922,712 


(outflows indicated by minus signs) 


taels 


Taken out 

$4,703,202 
657555372 
6,595,306 
4,023,003 
59155;741 
6,731,615 
3,959,453 


4,468,411 


$42,392,103 


Net export 
$3,973,002 
5,596,728 
6,339,951 
353395751 
4,410,422 
6,028,596 
3,899,453 
4,397,200 
$37,985,103 
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In the year beginning July 1, 1837, the value of treasure taken out by 
the British increased to as much as $8,974,776, not counting a balance of 
$2,770,762, chiefly debts incurred by the hong merchants.°? 
During the early years of the nineteenth century, the Americans, three 
quarters of whose shipments were silver dollars, brought in a consider- 
able amount of specie to offset the silver outflow on British accounts. 
From 1818 to 1834, for instance, British ships brought away $50 million 
worth of silver while the Americans were carrying in upwards of $60 
million. But the situation began to change after 1826-27; as the American 
traders became more and more involved in the opium trade, their ves- 
sels shipped in less and less silver. In the six seasons from 1828 to 1833, 
the British collected a total of $29.6 million worth of specie from Canton, 
while the Americans in the same pedog brought in only $15.8 milly 
worth of specie and bills on London.*? 
The Ce nn geen and 
RS Fcernus as those prohibiting the traffic in opium. Moreover, they were 
often so mixed with absurd regulations (such as disallowing trade through 
the medium of silver and permitting trade by barter) that their 
overall effect was much weakened. No statutory provisions were ever 
promulgated by the Board of Punishment to render them more effective, 
as in the cases of the prohibitions against exporting gold, iron, and cop- 
per, and the export of silver dollars was never prohibited. Of the total 
amount of silver dollars brought in, mainly by the Americans, much of 
it immediately found its way out again to India, through the hong and 
English merchants, without being circulated in Canton. Consequently. 
sycee silver was smuggled out regularly, and the Chinese officers did 
not interfere, provided ample “fees” were paid them and provided the 
smuggling took place at Lintin or Macao, instead of Whampoa or Can- 
ton. | 
Sycee silver was shipped out of China not only to pay for foreign im- 
ports but also by private English traders to supplement the insufficient 
and uncertain methods of remittance to India. Since the sycee were 15 
percent purer than silver dollars and could be procured at a lower rate 
in China, the shipping of Chinese sycee to India was a very favorable 
form of remittance. On June 3, 1839, H. G. Gordon, chairman of the 
Bombay chamber of commerce, wrote to the various China and Eas! 
- India Associations in Britain, pointing out the importance of the out 
flow of Chinese silver, brought about chiefly by the opium trade, to the 
economy of India and the commercial soundness of Great Britain. He 
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oncluded: “Without the India trade the court of directors could not 
ave so favourably conducted their large remittances for home charges, 
or could merchants in England have purchased teas, to the amount they 
ave done, without having sent remittances largely in bullion to that 
guntry.” Gordon had offered many tabular materials to corroborate his 
atement. The following statistics, taken from his data, indicate that 
ver 65.5 percent of the imports of treasure at Calcutta and Bombay in 
ie two seasons from 1836 to 1838 were from China (value of treasure 
1 rupees) .** 


Year Total imports Imports from China 
Calcutta 1836-7 6,448,475 2,339,469 
1837-8 10,841,609 525995393 
Bombay 1836-7 13,478,368 10,074,238 
1837-8 14,650,829 11,849,508 


Sycee silver was not only shipped out of China by private traders to 
ndia; the East India Company, especially during the last days of its 
aonopoly, shipped considerable amounts of silver to London. Even in 
arlier years, when the balance of trade was not so overwhelmingly against 
shina, the company had at times smuggled silver out of Canton. Herbert 
Vood has described the company’s position in 1817: “Since the balance 
f£ trade between India and China was so much against China, and since 
he Committee could not use all of the surplus, the rest had to be shipped 
o India in spite of the Chinese regulation against the practice; the Com- 
nittee itself had at times resorted to smuggling in order to export.” °° 


China’s monetary crisis was also hastened by the increase of copper. <<“ 


ash in circulation, and the copper coins of the Tao-kuang period (1821— K 
850) were continually and drastically debased. The production of the * © 
funnan copper mines, which supplied most of the copper minting in the 
mpire, had declined steadily since the 1790s, largely because of poor 
uureaucratic control, and after 1811 it dropped even more sharply.*® 
Sonsequently smaller and lighter coins were made. In the early years of 
he Ch’ing period, a copper cash weighed 0.12 or even 0.14 taels and had 
. diameter of 1.1 inch, but at the end of the eighteenth century officially 
ninted coins, not to speak of the numerous illicit issues, measured only 
85 or even 0.80 inches in diameter and weighed no more than 0.075 

ls. In 1807, a memorialist estimated that not more than 40 percent of 
he coins weighed the legal one tenth of a tael. Yet the workmanship in 
hese debased coins was still up to standard. In the Tao-kuang period, 
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however, poorly minted copper cash began to overwhelm the empire 
and the weight dropped to as low as 0.05 taels.** | 
Another factor in China’s financial crisis was the general decline in the 
Age production of silver) The following figures indicate that, in the 
decade beginning with 1821, silver production hit the lowest mark since 
1741. (Silver imports to China during the two decades prior to the Opium 
War naturally dropped off.) 


Period Annual average (in fine ounces) 
1741-1760 17,140,612 
1761-1780 20,985,591 
1781-1800 28,261,779 
1801-1810 28,746,922 
1811-1820 17,385,755 
1821-1830 14,807,004 
1831-1840 19,175,867 
1841-1850 25,090,342 
1851-1855 28,488,597 
1856-1860 29,095,428 
1861-1865 35,401,972 
1866-1870 43,051,583 
1871-1875 63,317,014 | 


The price of silver during the 1833-1873 period showed little fluctuation; 
in London it remained at the level of 60 pence per standard ounce and in 
New York at a little over $1.30 per fine ounce.®® The steadiness of the 
price of silver and the drop in its production, however, should not be in- 
terpreted as a sign of a corresponding decline in the demand for silver, 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, as a result of the In 
dustrial Revolution, the volume of transactions increased and general 
prices fell steadily.°° Thus the fact that the price of silver remained a 
a constant level while general prices declined suggests that the world 
» demand for silver tended to increase, not to decrease. 
, = The domestic supply of silver in China was always very limited 2 
Wain a the silver reserve at Peking was greatly depleted by huge 
xpenditures in military campaigns. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the vaults of the Board of Revenue had a deposit of over 2¢ 
million taels. It had mounted to 70 million taels in the r7gos. But in the 
course of the first two decades of the nineteenth century, a great amount 
was spent in the campaigns against the rebels in Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Hupeh, Szechwan, and Shensi, and by 1820 there was only a little over 
10 million taels left in the treasury. In the 1830s, for the two campaigns 
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gainst the insurrections of the Moslems and minority races in the south- 
yest, the imperial government spent more than 30 million taels, almost 
aree fourths of its regular annual revenue. Once the treasure was di- 
erted to the frontiers in these military campaigns, it was difficult, with 
remodern modes of transportation and remittance, to attract it back to 
ae localities where it was most needed. Meanwhile, replenishment of 
overnment stores of silver was slow in coming; by 1820 a total of 26 
uillion taels of land tax, salt gabelle, and grain tax owed the imperial 
overnment by the several provinces had not been commuted, perhaps 
jainly because of the high ratio between silver and copper cash. 
The effect of the silver shortage on China’s currency was aggravated 
y the constantly expanding supply of copper coins. In the first patidresd 
ears of the SA EOE COD eT CHEE very limited; seldom 
id the annual income issue exceed the two billion mark, and the aver- 
ge was about two to three hundred million coins. In the period 1800— 
830, however, the number of copper coins minted was two billion fifty 
jillion every year. Furthermore, since the value of copper as money ex- 
seeded its value as a commodity for nonmonetary purposes, it became 
rofitable for private individuals to cast coins. From the latter part of 
ne eighteenth century, the country became increasingly flooded with 
Durious cash.1 
Between 1820 and 1859 numerous Japanese and Annamese coins found 
neir way into China, contributing further to the imbalances of the 
urrency system. The Japanese coins which circulated"in China were 
nown as the Kan-ei tsd#-hd (current treasure of the Kan-ei period). 
though the Kan-ei period lasted only twenty years, from 1624 to 1643, 
ne coins which appeared for the first time in 1626 continued to be cast 
ntil 1859, and over a thousand varieties have been recognized by ex- 
erts.1°? The Annamese coins which invaded the Chinese market, minted 
1 the Canh Hung (1740-1785), Quang Trung (1789-1791), and Gia 
ong (1801-1820) periods, were all light, the last-mentioned weighing not 
amore than half as much as the standard Chinese coins. 
The copper cash possessed only limited power as legal tender. The 
overnment as well as the people preferred silver to copper, which was 
ractically useless in transactions involving large sums. Consequently, 
d money was created in the form of copper coins, and the monetary 
wet were not willing or able to pay out silver in exchange for 
pper at the legal ratio. As long as no redemption facilities existed, the 
ation of Gresham’s Law was ineluctable: silver was driven out of 


LA 
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circulation by copper coins and Spanish dollars.‘ It should be pointed 
out in this connection that the hoarding of silver in premodern Chinese 
society was quite a common phenomenon, and the series of wars, natural 
calamities, economic instability, and famines which punctuated the un- 
happy Tao-kuang period no doubt encouraged hoarding among i. 
people. 

A currency system using two metals as mediums of payment depends 
on the determination and firm maintenance of a suitable ratio between 
the two metals. Any considerable fluctuation in the supply of one would 
upset the bimetallic parity. The monetary situation in the United States 
in the 1830s is somewhat reminiscent of what was happening at the same 
time in China. Before 1834 the mint ratio between silver and gold in the 
United States was 15 to 1. Because the market value of gold in terms of 
silver was higher, gold was driven out of circulation and silver became 
almost the sole monetary standard. In 1834 the ratio was changed to 16 
to 1, but this placed silver too high, and it was subsequently driven out 
by gold.*°° 
| ae the multiple factors contributing to the deviation of the copper- 
if er exchange rate from the legal ratio and the fact that the Ch’ing 
Les had seldom been able to maintain a suitable exchange ratio 


~ between silver and copper even under better circumstances, Chinese offi- 


cials and scholars unanimously attributed the trouble to the drain of 
treasure resulting from the import of pe of seeking other 


currency reforms, they held that the only way to alleviate the economic 


| trisis was to stop the import of opium. Thus the demand for a new policy 
toward opium grew louder and louder. \ 


VESTED INTERESTS IN OPIUM 


One may pause to ask why the opium trade could not be stoppped, 
since the emperor and his officials were so determined to put an end to it, 
It is generally assumed that the corruption of the Canton authorities 
and the persistence of the British traders made it extremely difficult to 
eliminate the traffic, but the extent to which this was so has not been 
fully appreciated. 

Corruption among officials was generally tolerated and had become 
more or less customary in the last century of the Ch’ing dynasty.” At 
the downfall of the famous Ho-shen (1750-1799), the property confis 
cated from him was estimated by one modern historian as upwards of 
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joo million taels. This indicates that during the two decades he was in 
ower the wealth he had amassed, apparently from illegitimate sources, 
vas equal to four sevenths of the total imperial revenue for the same 
yeriod. The cupidity of Ch’ing officialdom is also shown by the scandalous 
ase of 1841, when it was discovered that a sum of more than 9 million 
aels of silver was stolen from the treasury of the Board of Revenue by 
lone other than the officers who had been entrusted to guard it.1° 

It was well known that a great number of the Chinese entrusted with 
he responsibility for putting down the opium trade consumed the drug 
hemselves.*”? It was also known that the Canton authorities were often 
aid to connive, although it is questionable whether men in the highest 
ositions actually encouraged the traffic. The deep-rooted avarice of 
ocal Chinese officials led the editor of the Canton Register to conclude 
hat they refused to take seriously the orders from Peking and that the 
rade at Canton was understood to serve as a supplement to their defi- 
ient salaries. The Register even accused the Chinese government of being 
he “universal smuggler,” for it winked at the contravention of its own 
aws and encouraged the contraband trade not only by impossible and 
idiculous restrictions, but by actually inviting its own officers to engage 
ecretly in it.17° 

In 1826, Governor-General Li Hung-pin built a fleet of patrol ships 
hsun-ch'uan) which were modeled exactly after the smug boats. But 
he better equipment merely caused the bribes for connivance in the 
raffic to increase; the smuggling was not checked —it thrived. In 1832 
he fleet was abolished. Five years later, it was restored by Governor- 
seneral Teng T’ing-chen, who appointed Han Chao-ch’ing its com- 


nander. Han then made an agreement with the smugglers whereby he} 


vas regularly provided with a few hundred chests of opium which he 
ould hand over to the higher authorities, claiming that they-had-been 
aptured by his forces. By an imperial edict of 1815, public servants were 
0 be promoted and rewarded if they captured a specified amount of 
ium. Consequently Han was promoted to the rank of brigade general 
tsung-ping) and decorated with the peacock feather.’** It was not until 
fter Commissioner Lin’s arrival in Canton that Han and his associates 
vere removed. During the trial of these officers, by coincidence, Governor- 
Seneral Teng came to call on Lin, and the latter refused to receive him 
intil the trial was over — this to avoid the embarrassment that might arise 
hould Teng ask for leniency toward the defendants.’” 

The wealthy Chinese merchants in Canton, Chinchew, and elsewhere, 


: 
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who had for many years derived a large profit from opium, no doubt cd 
operated with the foreigners Pit | 
suppress the trade. But virtually no reliable sources of information’ con 
Sane he ees activities have been discovered, so we can onl 
surmise that they were illegally involved."* The importance of thei 


role is obvious, but any detailed treatment of it must await the appear 
ance of fuller evidence. 


The Chinese government, grown hopelessly incompetent and corrupt} 
had allowed the evil to spread to such an extent that it was too late t 
eradicate it by eleventh-hour policies. A few honest and industrious states 


men could not be expected to win a quick victory over widely ramified 
and obstinate vested interests and over the urgent needs of the large num 


Jaber of-addicts: 


Had the economic stake of the British government and merchants no’ 
been so immense, perhaps it would ha ve been less difficult for the Chines! 


government to stop the o opium trade, The Bengal government had ; 

monopoly on the production of opium and derived an enormous profi 
from its sale.\'* The poppy was grown on the East India Company’ 
lands for the company by the ryots, their peasant tenants. The produce wai 
sold by the company for export to China and was consumed almost en 
tirely by the Chinese.® In 1800 the company’s net profit in Indiar 
opium production was calculated at 2,370,772 rupees, and it rose to 8,144,171 
rupees in 1815 (although in the following years it fluctuated). In 1832 the 
total revenue derived from this source rose to 10 million rupees; in 1837 
to over 20 million; and in 1838, to nearly 30 million. While at the turn o 
the century opium provided less than 3 percent of the company’s revenut 
in India, in 1826-27 it provided over 5 percent and two seasons later al 


most g percent. By the 1850s this figure was more than 12 percent, a sum 
close to four million pounds. Thus the Court of Directors wrote the Selec 
Committee in 1818: “The profit derived from the opium trade with Chin: 
has of late years proved a most essential aid to the Indian Resources? 
Fully recognizing this, the Select Committee of the House of Common: 
reported in 1830 and 1832 that “it does not seem advisable to abandon se 
important a source of revenue as the East India Company’s onapeny o 
opium in Bengal.” +7 

In addition to furnishing a most profitable source of remittances from 
India to London, opium financed Britain’s China commerce, which wa: 
the most valuable trade the East India Company possessed.*** Count 
Bjornstjerna, in his British Empire in India, pointed out: “Hence we 
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find that England’s gain from its East India possessions amounts to no 
less than 6,500,000 pounds sterling a year; a sum which would in the 
end completely ruin this colony if it were remitted in this form. But such 
is not the case; it comes to England in the following manner: — East 
India opium is sent to China, and is there exchanged for tea; this is taken 
to England, and covers all the exchange.” 

Had it not been for opium, bullion would have seeped out of Britain 
in exchange for tea, which in the 1830s furnished the Exchequer with 
three and a half million pounds sterling.*** The significance of opium may 
be further illustrated by a dispatch from Captain Elliot to Lord Palmer- 
ston, from Macao on February 2, 1837, which states that the value of Brit- 
ish imports of opium into China in the preceding year amounted to nearly 
$18 million, about $1 million in excess of the value of tea and silk exported 
during the same period on all British accounts. A keen and careful 
observer, Elliot was reluctant to see British commerce and capital become 
so heavily dependent upon “the steady continuance of a vast prohibited 
traffic in an article of vicious luxury, high in price, and liable to frequent 
and prodigious fluctuation.” 1"° 

ut the stakes involved were too high for the British to abandon the 
trade. The Duke of Wellington declared in May 1838 that, far from 
looking gloomily upon this opium trade, Parliament had cherished it, 
suggested its extension, and had deliberately looked for means of promot- 
ing it.1°° It is therefore not without justification that Jardine, the leading 
opium merchant, shortly before his departure from Canton on January 
26, 1839, defended himself and his fellow traders: 


[ hold, gentlemen, the society of Canton high: it holds a high place, in my 
opinion, even among the merchants of the East; yet I also know that this 
community has often heretofore and lately been accused of being a set of 
smugglers. This I distinctly deny; we are not smugglers, gentlemen! It is the 
Chinese Government, it is the Chinese officers who smuggle, and who connive 
at and encourage smuggling; not we: and then look at the East India Com- 
pany — why, the father of all smuggling and smugglers is the East India 
Company. 


Similarly, Blackwood’s Magazine concluded: “The sin of the opium trade, 
if sin there be, rests not with British merchants, but is divisible, in about 
equal proportions betwixt the Chinese and British Governments and the 
East India Company.” *?* 

he British government and the East India Company, for financial 


reasons, were bent on preserving opium production} the’ private British 
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merchants, for reasons of profit, were obstinately determined to continue 
the traffic. ‘T hus it is not surprising that when the Chinese government 
compelled by economic crisis, finally decided to extirpate the traffic 
conflict erupted,» | 


III 


THE DIPLOMATIC CRISIS 


sen the old Canton system, although foreign trade was carried on 
inder severe restrictions, the East India Company was able to stave off 
nany a potential crisis. But when the company’s monopoly in China 
nnded, the stability of the old order ended with it, and the trade at Canton 
was immediately put on a precarious footing. A new phase of Sino-British 
elations had begun. Pan ( 
he private traders in Canton and the owners of industries in Man- 
ester, Blackburn, Glasgow, and other cities of Great Britain had striven 
or more than a decade to end the company’s commercial privileges in 
shina; and in 1833 the first reformed Parliament took steps to abolish its 
nonopoly of the Canton trade{ In March 1834, the Canton Register happily 
innounced, “the British trade to China will be entirely free and un- 


estricted™: after the following April.t 


THE NAPIER MISSION 


The Chinese governor-general at Canton, Li Hung-pin, was informed 
yy the hong merchants as early as January 1831 that the charter of the 
dast India Company was to expire in 1833 and that the British merchants 
would then become free traders. Li had the hong merchants enjoin the 
ai-pan (president of the Select Committee) to write home for a capable 
@i-pan to come to manage the British trade so that chaos would not fol- 
ow upon the company’s dissolution. In 1834 Lu K’un, the new governor- 
yeneral, again told the hong merchants that someone should be made 
esponsible for regulating the trade. It is significant that the Chinese 
yovernor-general was anticipating a type of manager of commercial 
fairs, not an official from England. 

On December 10, 1833, a Royal Commission appointed William John 
Napier, a Scottish a lineage, as chief superintendent of of the 


i rade in China. His duties were, among other things, to regulate, 
RARE EEO IO I 
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govern, and protect His Majesty’s subjects in Canton by arbitration o1 
mediation, and he was urged to conciliate the Chinese in carrying oul 
these duties. One of his principal objects was to investigate the possibility 
of extending the trade to other ports of China. He was cautioned not te 
jeopardize what the British had already achieved and was instructed not tc 
proceed to Peking without permission from the home government. 

Lord Napier had entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman in 1803 at 
the age of sixteen. In 1814 he was promoted to the rank of captain and 
put on half pay in the following year. In this period of more than twelve 
years of active service, he participated in much hard fighting, including 
the Battle of Trafalgar. After his marriage in 1816, young Napier had 
settled in Selkirkshire, Scotland, and devoted himself to sheep farming 
A man full of confidence and inclined toward innovation, he took part in| 
an effort to extend roads into remote parts of the country and con‘ 
tributed a great deal to the introduction of a new breed of sheep intd 
Scotland. In 1818 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin‘ 
burgh, and five years later he succeeded to the peerage. 

Lord Napier and his suite sailed from Portsmouth in the Andromache 
on February 7, 1834, and arrived at Macao on July 15. Two days later he 
received a communication from John Francis Davis, the last president of 
the company’s Select Committee in Canton, accepting his new appoint 
ment as second superintendent. Lord Napier arrived at Canton at 2 a.M, 
on July 25 and took up residence in the British factory. At daybreak the 
Union Jack was hoisted on the flagstaff. 

On receiving a report of Napier’s arrival in Macao, Governor-General 
Lu K’un sent two senior hong merchants on July 21, 1834, to ascertain the 
nature of this barbarian’s business and to inform him that, if he wanted 
to proceed to Canton, he must first file a petition and wait for permission. 
When the merchants reached Macao, they found that he had already left 
for Canton. 

For some time the Chinese government at Canton had been issuing 
orders restating the regulations that forebade foreign merchants to com- 
municate directly with Chinese officials; such communications were to be 
sent through the hong merchants. In 1810 the Chinese authorities 
notified the supercargo that foreign merchants were not allowed to ask 
others to render their petitions into Chinese; only if the petitioner him- 
self were able to write the characters was a foreigner permitted to use 
Chinese. This rule had been reiterated recently by Lu’s predecessor, 
Governor-General Li Hung-pin, in a set of regulations which provided 
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hat, if it were absolutely necessary for a foreigner to communicate with 
he governor-general on a matter of great importance, the petition should 
e presented through the senior hong merchants or security merchants. 
Jnly if the said Chinese merchants persisted in intercepting the petition 
vere foreigners permitted to carry it themselves to the city gate and sub- 
Ait it to the officer on guard. In such circumstances no more than one or 
wo foreigners were allowed to approach the gate.‘ 

However, in conformity with his instructions, Lord Napier prepared a 
tter to the governor-general, had it translated into Chinese by his 
Shinese secretary, Dr. Morrison, and had Astell, his secretary, accompanied 
y a party of gentlemen from the factory, carry it to the city gate. Astell 
yas specifically instructed to deliver it to a mandarin, not a hong mer- 
hant. This letter was refused. 

Thus,<Lord Napier, within two days of his arrival in Canton, had trans- 
ressed the Chinese re ulations in six ways: he had proceeded to Canton 
vithout a pass, taken up residence there without a permit, attempted to 
ommunicate with the governor-general by letter instead of by petition, 
ised Chinese instead of English, had his letter presented by more than two > 
ersons, and tried to communicate directly with a mandarin rather than 
hrough the medium of the hong merchants.” 

Confronted by this unprecedented situation, the governor-general put 
essure on the hong merchants, who were the sole agents for managing 
oreigners. He issued three more edicts before the end of the month after 
is first proclamation of July 21, 1834, charging the merchants with the 
luty of notifying the barbarian chief that he was to leave Canton as 
oon as his business was completed and that thereafter he must not visit 
Janton without permission. They were to remind him that commercial 
ffairs were to be directed solely by the hong merchants. In his last proc- 
amation, Governor-General Lu directed the hong merchants to command 
ord Napier to leave the port immediately. As long as the barbarian 
hief remained at Canton, he said, it would be a national disgrace, and 
e threatened to bring the hong merchants to trial.> His Lordship, how- 
ver, remained adamant and refused either to leave Canton or to com- 
aunicate through the merchants. 
| Pressed by the governor-general, the hong merchants brought pressure 
o bear on the British merchants. On the 16th, they stopped the shipment 
f cargo to British vessels, an action upheld and praised by the governor- 
eneral two days later in another proclamation. In this document, he 
dmonished the barbarian chief to repent and answer through the hong 
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merchants, so that commercial transactions could be resumed; otherwi 
trade with the British would be entirely cut off. His proclamation agai 
produced no effect.® 

In the initial stage of the controversy, the governor-general seems t 
have intended to solve it locally. On August 23 he compromised by di) 
patching three officials to call upon Lord Napier to settle the disput 
Much time was spent in bickering about seats and etiquette. Napic 
scolded them for coming late, sought to impress them with his rank, an 
added that Great Britain was “perfectly prepared” for war although sh 
desired no war with China. The three officials learned nothing about th 
British objectives; nor did they learn when Napier would depart.” 

On August 16, apparently inspired by a letter published in the Canto, 
Register, Lord Napier suggsted at a meeting of the English merchant 
that a chamber of commerce be organized to strengthen the unity of th 


English community and to form a channel of communication betwee! 
the hong merchants and the superintendent. He was successful, at leas 
for the time being, in Gyercoming the dissension among the Englis! 
merchants, and the participants declared their intention to act unanimous 
ly on all future cadre 

Having rallied the British merchants behind him, Napier proceeded t 
launch a new offensive. He regarded the visit of che Three naa near a 
a “strong indication of lack of determinatianmemnene part of the loca 
Chinese authorities. His next move was entirely unexpected by th 
Chinese. On August 26, he issued a public statement entitled “Stat 
of relations between China and Great Britain at present,” which wa 
translated into Chinese, printed, and circulated widely among the in 
habitants of Canton. In this document he declared that it was the forme 
governor-general who had caused him to come to Canton, and he com 
plained indignantly about the manner in which he had been received by 
the local government. He revealed the proceedings of the conference with 
the three mandarins, stridently accused the governor-general of “ignorana 
and obstinacy” and of allowing the hong merchants to suspend the trade 
and declared that as a result of Lu’s refusal to accept his letter, “thousand 
of industrious Chinese who live by the European trade must suffer ruil 
and discomfort through the perversity of their government.” Finally he 
emphasized the ceaseless effort that he would make to extend the trad 
to all China on principles of mutual benefit. He cautioned that tht 
governor-general would find it as difficult to stop this effort as “to stop the 


current of the Canton river.” ® 5 
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Lord Napier had been contemplating the use of propaganda even be- 
sre the middle of August. In his report to Viscount Palmerston on 
\ugust 14, he mentioned the desirability of publishing statements among 
ne Chinese people: “The Chinese all read, and are eager for information; 
ublish among them, and disseminate, far and wide, your intentions, — 
jat is, all your intentions both towards the Government and them: 
Ives.” 1° ‘He did not realize, however, that such measures would only 
oubly irritate the Chinese without in the least benefiting his cause. 
Inder China’s paternalistic system of rule, the publication of statements 
ttacking the government constituted an intolerable outrage. 

In response to this public statement, the governor-general issued several 
dicts to the hong merchants: on August 27, he advised them to admonish 
ord Napier to obey the law; three days later he reprimanded them for 
aving failed to prevent Napier’s arrival at Canton; on the 31st he ordered 
vem to demand his immediate departure from the city.” 

At this critical moment, two abortive peace overtures were made. On 
je 28th, Howqua and Mowqua, the two senior hong merchants, came” 
) notify the chief superintendent that four mandarins would come for a 
snference provided that the Chinese seating arrangement was adopted. 
this was refused. On September 2 and 3, negotiations were carried on 
etween the hong merchants and the influential William Jardine, and a 
tative agreement was reached. But since the provisions were rather 
nfavorable to the Chinese, Governor-General Lu was advised by his 
eutenants not to accept them.” 

The negotiations finally broke down on September 4, when a joint 
roclamation by the governor-general and the governor was published,  / 
nce more enumerating all the complaints against the barbarian chief and 
rohibiting all commercial transactions between the Chinese and the 
nglish All Chinese employed by the English were ordered to leave 
ieir jobs. A copy of this proclamation was pasted on a thin board, sus- 
ended at the gate of the British factory, and guarded by some twenty 
idiers. Lord Napier went down to the gate at once and removed the 
roclamation. A large number of Chinese soldiers assembled in the 

ighborhood of the factory, blocking all the exits. Napier applied to f\ 
..:: Blackwood for a squad of marines to be sent to the factory, and oh, 

‘the same time eee the captain to proceed to Whampoa-with both’. 

the British frigates. 

Official proclamations, in the traditional Chinese concept of law and 
overnment, were looked upon with awe and respect; they were no less 
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sacred to the Chinese mind than the union flag was to the English. I 
April 1831 reports reached Peking that a government proclamatio! 
posted near the English factory had been defamed by the barbarians an| 
that the latter had posted their own statements. These incidents offere; 
sufficient grounds for the imperial government to censure the loca 
officials at Canton.1#ffAfter Lord Napier had removed the governor 
general’s proclamation and had circulated his own statement, there wa 
little reason to hope for cd ' : 

‘All supplies to the British were now cut off) The prohibition was sj 
complete that in the following days Napier and his suite were compelle 
to live on salt meat conveyed from the warship.” On September 6, thi 
eleven hong merchants transmitted an order from the governor-genera 
to the British merchants to the effect that the forts and guardhouses wer| 
to allow English ships to leave the port but not to come in. 

Two days later, Lord Napier issued a manifesto directed at thi 
governor-general through the medium of the British Chamber of Com 
merce, citing numerous cases from the past two hundred years in which 
British individuals had had direct contact with the Chinese local govern 
ment. The governor-general was attacked for wantonly stopping the trad 
and was warned that the order prohibiting the entry of British ships wa: 
a preliminary to war: if the British flag were fired upon, their frigate; 
would certainly take revenge. Napier threatened to circulate thi 
manifesto among the people if he did not hear from the provincial au 
thorities within a week.”® 

The marines now arrived at the factory, and early in the morning ol 
September.¥, as the frigates Imogene and Andromache passed the Boce 
Tigris, the fort began firing blanks which were soon followed by shot 
When the balls fell near the British vessels, the frigates returned the 
fire." Two days later the frigates approached Tiger Island and were 
again fired upon; they fired return volleys, causing some damage to the 
battery. Late on the 11th, the frigates reached Whampoa. During the 
clashes one man was killed on each vessel and several were wounded 
In his memorial to the emperor, Lu mentioned only that some tiles of the 
roofs of the forts were shattered and that his forces had suffered ne 
casualties.7® | 

The frigates were called to Whampoa to intimidate the Chinese, al 
though Lord Napier’s avowed reason was to “protect the treasure of the 
East India Company, the British subjects at Canton, and their property,’ 
as he wrote the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce on Septembet 
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1° He was convinced that a show of force would compel the Chinese 
o alter their course of action. On August 16, in a general meeting of the 
3ritish merchants, Lord Napier announced that he expected the coming 
ff the two frigates to “operate” on the governor-general and the hong 
nerchants. The British merchants were told that, “if necessary, His 
Majesty’s ships should move up to Whampoa; and if their presence there 
vas not sufficient protection, they should anchor under the wall of the 
own.” Napier thought that the local government would then speedily 
ome to terms.”° 

Lord Napier had not foreseen any resistance when he ordered the 
rigates through the Bogue. In his reports to his own government, he 
requently cited the military weakness of the Chinese. He wrote Earl 
Grey of India on August 21: “What can an army of bows, and arrows, 
ind pikes, and shields do against a handful of British veterans? I am sure 
hey would never for a moment dare to show a front. The batteries at 
he Bogue are contemptible; and not a man to be seen within them.” 
[his strong conviction no doubt guided all his proceedings in Canton, 
ind he ignored the instructions from Palmerston that he not violate 

Shinese laws and. usages and not appeal for the protection of British 
nilitary or naval forces. 

In his contempt for Chinese military strength, Napier also ignored 
2almerston’s instructions that he should be assisted by company men who 
vad had experience in China. He disregarded the advice of John Davis, 
10w his second in command. Since August 7, 1834, Davis had suggested 
1 policy of remaining “perfectly quiet” and had objected to taking a 
soercive attitude toward the local government. In the latter part of 
August, he was dispatched to Macao, where he remained through the 
nost crucial and stormy period of the negotiations; he did not see Lord 
Napier again until the retreat of the Mission. He had no access to 
Napier’s instructions until after the latter’s death. Instead of seeking the 
yssistance of men who had long been servants of the company, Napier 
associated closely with the private merchants, especially Jardine, who took 
jome part in the negotiations with the hong merchants in the closing 
hase of the dispute. To Lord Napier, the company’s policy toward the 
Chinese had been much too soft. He accused it of having taught the 
Beiniese that England “depended upon them for food and raiment, and 

at the Emperor was the only Monarch of the universe,” ** 

é: a large extent, the crisis resulted from Lord Napier’s unrestrained 
ambition and desire for glory. He attempted to do more than his govern- 
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ment had asked of him. He had publicly avowed that he proposed “t 
hand his name down to posterity as the man who had thrown open th 
wide field of the Chinese Empire to the British Spirit and Industry, 
Contrary to instructions, on August 21 he requested military forces fror| 
India for the purpose of taking possession of Hong Kong.?? 

It is understandable that Napier might have underestimated th 
military strength at Canton. Unlike his predecessor, Li Hung-pin, wh| 
was exiled to Urumchi in 1832 for incompetence in military affairs, th| 
new governor-general, Lu K’un, was both incorruptible and adept ij 
military matters. Lu, a native of Hopei province, obtained his chin-shi 
degree in 1799 and had built up a remarkable reputation. During thi 
' campaign against the Moslem rebels in 1806, he had been placed ii 
charge of finances and supplies for the more than 36,000 troops sent t 
Sinkiang. For managing this extremely difficult operation, which hat 
cost more than eleven million taels, he was awarded the title of Junio) 
Guardian of the Heir Apparent and the Button of the First Rank. In thy 
war against the Yao rebels of Hunan in 1831-32, Lu again demonstratec 
his military talent. For this service he was awarded the double-eyed pea 
cock feather and the hereditary rank of Ch’ing-ch’e tu-yii of the firs 
class.”8 

The governor of Canton, Ch’i Kung, a native of Shansi, had earnec 
his chin-shih degree in 1796 at the age of nineteen. He won the title o 
Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent in 1832 for his efforts in the sam« 
war against the Yao rebels. In the next year he was appointed governor 
Tseng Sheng, the provincial commander-in-chief, was also a veteran o! 
this war.”* 

As governor-general, Lu K’un immediately took steps to strengther 
the military establishment at Canton. At the end of 1832, the emperor 
approved Lu’s request for Hupeh military officers to train his troops 
Meanwhile Ha-feng-a, the Tartar general and veteran of the Moslem wai 
of 1830 in Sinkiang, made one hundred huge cannons and selected five 
hundred good soldiers for maritime defense.?* 

’ The governor-general began to make special military preparations ai 
soon as Lord Napier arrived at the end of July. By the beginning o} 
September he had additional boats cruising off Macao and three hundre¢ 
soldiers from his command had been dispatched to the Portuguest 
settlement. The entrance of the British vessels into Whampoa had cause¢ 
the infuriated Canton authorities to reinforce defenses along the river of 
a large scale.?® Chains and rafts, which had frequently been used te 
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Jlockade the river against the entrance of foreign ships, were called into 
service once again. The Chinese used twelve barges, each weighted down 
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y one hundred thousand catties of rock, to block the Canton River at 
e fort of Lieh-te, about seven miles from the capital. They assembled 
wenty-eight craft from various districts as a cruising guard. Sixteen 
undred soldiers were drawn from the forces of the governor-general, 
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the governor, and the commander-in-chief and were dispatched to sual 
both shores of the river leading up to Canton. 

The Chinese also barred the Ta-huang-chiao River, a tributary of i 
Canton River which leads to the city of Canton, with stakes and rafts 
Guarding this area were twenty cruising boats, five hundred men with 
cannon, and one hundred men of the water forces, all from the command 
of the governor-general. Further down, near the second bar, at Ch’ang 
chou-kang, they laid obstacles of rocks and stakes to cut off the exit oj 
British vessels. Here three hundred troops were on guard, and additiona 
forces were posted on the hills commanding Whampoa, in the suburbs of 
the capital, and around the factories, gates, and streets of the city.?” Mor¢ 
than twenty large vessels and over a hundred smaller boats equippe 
with firewood, straw, saltpeter, and sulphur, and manned by numerous 
soldiers and over a hundred divers, were in readiness to destroy the 
British ships by fire. These vessels were furnished with soaked mattresses, 
which the Chinese believed could protect them from shells.?8 

When it became apparent that there was no hope of peaceful settlement 
of the Napier affair, the Canton authorities dispatched a memorial to 
Peking on September 8, reporting all the events since the arrival of Lord 
Napier. The memorial was transmitted with such haste that it reached 
Peking on September 20, taking only thirteen days (normally it would 
have taken about twenty-two days). The emperor upheld the actions 
taken at Canton and cautioned the local authorities to be vigilant but not 
to resort to force without justification.?® 

On September 15, the governor-general and the governor jointly 
memorialized the emperor informing him of the entrance of the two 
frigates and of the military preparations. This document was also trans- 
mitted by express and reached Peking at the end of the month. The 
emperor was so furious at learning of the incident that on October 5 he 
wrote a rescript reprimanding the officials vigorously for their failure to 
stop the two British vessels. On the same day he issued an edict, which 
was dispatched to Canton at the extremely quick speed of 500 li per day,” 
reproving Lu K’un for neglecting defense work and permitting insult to 
the national pride. He ordered that the responsible officials be punished: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kao I-yung, adjutant of the provincial naval force, was 
to wear the cangue in public; Li Tseng-chieh, commander-in-chief of 
the provincial water forces, though on leave during the crisis, was to be 
ousted; the governor-general himself was to be deprived of his title of 
Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent and of the double-eyed peacock 
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sather. At the same time, he ordered that the British be intimidated into 
ibmission; only if they bowed and acknowledged their misdemeanors 
nould they be pardoned. If they remained stubborn, the emperor ordered, 
prce must be used to drive them out. 

From the very beginning of the dispute, the Chinese had tried to divide 
nd conquer by announcing that it was Lord Napier who had. violated 
‘hinese _ and that, as soon as she left Canton, trade would be resumed. 
‘his tactic began to bear fruit in early September when, without the 
nowledge of the superintendents, a group of English merchants, in- 
luding members of such important concerns as Whiteman, Dent, and E. 
V. Brightman, petitioned the hoppo requesting the resumption of trade. 
n answer the hoppo promised that trade would be resumed as soon as 
ne barbarian chief left Canton. Lord Napier, having lost the support of 
hese people and under the governor-general’s forceful threat of September 
1, finally decided to retreat to Macao. 

It was Dr. T. R. Colledge, Napier’s surgeon, who negotiated an agree- 
nent with the Chinese whereby Napier was to leave for Macao~on two 
Shinese government boats and the British frigates were to sail to Lintin. 
Yn the evening of September 21, Napier embarked on the slow and 
edious trip to Macao, harrassed by the incessant beating of gongs and 
iring of firecrackers. When he reached Macao he was seriously ill, and at 
alf past ten on the night of October 11, 1834, he died.*” 

The overriding reason for the failure of the Napier Mission was well 
ummarized by the Duke of Wellington when he wrote that it was “an 
ttempt made to force upon the Chinese authorities at Canton, an un- 
ccustomed mode of communication with an authority, with whose 
ower and of whose nature they had no knowledge, which commenced 
ts proceedings by an assumption of power hitherto unadmitted.” 
\Had Lord Napier been a man of more finesse,€ven though failure 
ould not have been avoided, the relations of the two countries might not 
vave become so precarious so quickly. A letter from an English reader 
iad been published in the Canton Register, August 5, 1834, suggesting 
ome alternative courses of action’ Inasmuch as Napier was reluctant to 
ommunicate with the Chinese government through the hong merchants, 
; was suggested that a British chamber of commerce be formed as a 

edium of communication.2* Could Lord Napier deliver a letter in 

nglish to the Chinese government and thus circumvent the issue of peti- 
ion? Could he stay in Macao and have some British merchants negotiate 
hrough the hong merchants for his entry into Canton? Had he taken one 
HK 
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of these measures, Napier might have had a somewhat better chance ” 
establishing himself in Canton. ; 
The Chinese, alarmed by the incursion of the British ships, now hastenec 
to strengthen their maritime defenses. A brave and energetic officer namec 
Kuan T’ien-p’ei replaced the old and ailing Li as the admiral of thi 
Kwangtung water forces on October 10, 1834, and in the following yeai 
\ more cannon and forts were installed at the Bogue and other strategic 
places.** At the same time, new regulations were enacted and old rule: 
were reiterated: foreigners were reminded that they were not to sail th 
men-of-war into the Bogue; that they were not allowe 
or women into Canton; and that they must hand in all petitions, except 
“thosé which brought complaints against the hong merchants, through the 
latter group. In addition, the new regulations restricted the number of 
Chinese that could be employed by foreign houses. Each factory could 
hire only two Chinese watchmen and four Chinese water carriers; an 
individual foreign merchant could hire but one Chinese, a watchman, 
The employment of Chinese servants was prohibited.*° 
The “Napier fizzle,” as it was locally called, was a wedge that cut 
deeply into Anglo-Chinese relations. It made the character of the 
“barbarian” more unfathomable to the Chinese and doubled the British 
merchants’ disdain and distrust of the Chinese.) | 
: 


THE QUIESCENT INTERIM 


John Francis Davis succeeded Lord Napier as chief superintendent, and 
Sir George Best Robinson was moved up to the office of second super 
intendent on October 13, 1834. Davis had arrived at Canton in 1813 as@ 
junior writer in the factory. He soon undertook an intensive study of the 
Chinese language, being relieved of all other duties at the time, and by 
October 1814 he was able to translate a document from the Hsiang-shan 
magistrate into English. In the following January, his translation of San 
ee (Three dedicated rooms), a Chinese tale, was ready for publica- 
tion.°* Davis rose rapidly. He was appointed one of the interpreters for 
the Amherst Mission and in 1825 was made Chinese secretary and deputy 
superintendent of imports of the company. Two years later he was put on 
the Select Committee and on January 17, ee with the departure of C. 
Marjoribanks, succeeded to the presidency.*” t 

Davis’ long association with the company and his prominent position on 
the Select Committee nurtured in him a conservative point of view that 
Was quite out of sympathy with the new free-trade movement» His 
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ymiliarity with Chinese customs and institutions prevented him from 
greeing with Lord Napier’s bombastic approach to handling the local 
overnment. Thus Davis found no red carpet rolled out before him as he 
arted his duties as chief superintendent) The Canton Register, the vocif- 
rous organ of the free traders that owed its creation to Alexander 
fatheson, immediately responded. Its editors lauded Davis’ “personal 
haracter for good sense, consistency, and moderation of conduct,” 
scognized his literary accomplishments and knowledge of the Chinese 
inguage, but they could not forget his “unfriendly sentiments... 
scorded in his evidence before the House of Commons” and an even 
onger stand expressed four years earlier in a Quarterly Review article 
nat they assumed had come from Davis’ pen. The Register did not mince 
yords in its criticism of Davis’ appointment: “One brought up in the late 
chool of monopoly can never therefore be a fit Representative and 
ontroller of the free traders who . . . ‘cherish high notions of their claims 
nd privileges, and regard themselves as the depositaries of the true 
rinciples of British Commerce.’” °° Since it was well known that Davis’ 
xpressed intention was to wait quietly cither for overtures from the 
thinese or for new instructions from his home government, the Canton 
egister editorial went on to warn him that if he undertook to negotiate 
n any terms but those Lord Napier had insisted on, namely “direct com- 
qunication with the constituted Authorities and not with Hong mer- 
hants,” he would betray British commercial interests in China.*?) 
Meanwhile, toward the end of 1834, eighty-five British merchants, in- 
luding Jardine and Matheson, petitioned His Britannic Majesty in 
Jouncil to dispatch a diplomat with plenipotentiary powers (not one who 
ad engaged in trade at Canton) in a ship of the line, accompanied by 
wo frigates, three or four armed vessels of light draft, and a steamer, all 
ully manned to proceed up the east coast of China to a station “as near 
9 the capital . . . as may be found most expedient,’<to demand ample 
eparation for the insults to Lord Napier and the expansion of trade to 
ther ports\Writing to Viscount Palmerston on January 19, 1835, Davis 
lenounced this petition as “crude and ill-digested,” saying that it repre- 
ented the opinion of only “a portion of the English traders at Canton (for 
ome of the most respectable houses declined signing it).” Aware of his 
inpopularity, Davis now resigned in favor of Sir George Robinson under 
he technical arrangement of “absence on leave” and embarked in the 
4sia for England on January 21.*° He had served as superintendent for 
nly three months and ten days. 

| Before his departure, Davis had directed his colleagues to continue his 


: 
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unaggressive policy, and Robinson did his best to do so during his term 
as chief superintendent (January 21, 1835, to December 14, 1836). To those 
satisfied with the status quo and the lucrative trade that was being carrie 
on so smoothly, “his skill, temper, and caution produced most excellent 
effects: everything seemed to have returned much to the old channel,’ 
and no complaints, either from the English or the Chinese, were heard. 
But since this attitude was no longer the dominant one in Canton or in 
London, Robinson’s subsequent resignation was accompanied by ne 
official recognition. 

Robinson was by no means a brilliant, shrewd, or vigorous man. Al 
though he had joined the company as early as 1820, he was never 
prominent in the hierarchy of the Canton factory; in 1833, the last season| 
of the monopoly, seven men ranked above him.*? In 1828 he had been 
reprimanded by the president of the Select Committee for being remiss in 
obeying certain orders. He protested to the committee in a letter that 
closed: “Finding that my best endeavours have only exposed me to what 
I feel to be your very unjust censure, I must beg to decline an office the 
duties of which render me constantly liable to such vexatious and 
frivolous remarks.” He was told that it was not up to him to decline an 
assigned duty and that he was expected to obey orders cheerfully. This 
episode, and his being heir to a baronetcy, led H. B. Morse to dub him “a! 
bad case of swelled head.” ; | 

In November 1828, after the reconstitution of the Select Committee, 
Robinson was transferred to other duties, and at this time he tendered an 
apology for his previous impropriety, assuring the committee that he 
would devote his utmost efforts to the new job. But on the same day he 
applied for leave to go to England, even though he had just returned 
nine months earlier. When this request was rejected, he applied for leave 
to go to Macao for a change of air. Receiving another rejection, he ap- 
plied again in December and was finally granted a leave. Meanwhile he 
was severely censured for a letter he had written to the Select Committee 
in November. 

After assuming the position of chief superintendent in January 1835, it 
did not occur to Robinson to ascertain the majority views of the British 
merchants in Canton or to learn which way the wind was blowing in 
London. His actions were based only on what he believed to be good for 
the trade. He was so naive as to have written Palmerston: “Whenever 
His Majesty’s Government direct us to prevent British vessels from en 
gaging in the [opium] traffic, we can enforce any order to that effect, but 
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more certain method would be to prohibit the growth of the poppy and 
anufacture of opium in British India.” ** This reads almost like a 
assage from an edict of Lin Tse-hsii. Robinson obviously believed that 
e British government was sincerely interested in discouraging the opium 
ade. 

The immediate task that Robinson faced, like his predecessors, was to 
tablish direct contact with the Chinese government and to assert the 
uality of British government representatives with the Chinese officials. 
Bete sa i ther hand, repeatedly enjoined the English to send 
letter home without delay “calling for the selection and appointment of 
commercial man thoroughly acquainted with the great principles of 
ignified respectability, to come as a Zaepan [tai-pan] to Canton, to con- 
ol and direct affairs of buying and selling.” They particularly warned 
at in no circumstances should “an official chief be again appointed to 
me to Canton,—causing detriment to a right course of things.” ** 
obinson made no endeavor to establish direct intercourse with the local 
vernment; he declared that he would follow Davis’ policy until he 
ceived fresh instructions. But the instructions never came. 

The majority of Robinson’s dispatches to Viscount Palmerston and the 
juke of Wellington were in the nature of defenses of his policies. In a 
ispatch to Palmerston dated from Macao, October 16, 1835, he outlined 
s intentions: “I trust your Lordship will approve of the perfectly qui- 
cent line of policy I have considered it my duty to maintain under the 
resent aspect of affairs. . . . My anxious endeavours will be used for the 
aintenance of tranquillity and the prevention of disorders and difficulties 
-any kind.” He went on to contend that “the less we have to do with the 
hinese authorities and people, save when appealed to in cases of aggres- 
on and injustice, which I trust will be rare and trifling, the less appre- 
snsion may be entertained of those perplexing difficulties in which we are 
able to be involved.” 

Full of self-congratulations, at the end of the first year of his administra- 
on Robinson concluded a report to Palmerston: “It is with extreme 
tisfaction I assure your Lordship that I have never witnessed, during a 
riod of sixteen years passed in the China service, a more quiet, regular, 
- I trust, prosperous season than the present; and I can only pledge my- 
If, that I shall never wilfully incur any hazard or danger to the im- 
ortant trade confided to my care.” Four months later he again boasted, 
it affords me great pleasure to intimate to your Lordship, that, after one 
: the most active, and, I believe, successful seasons ever remembered in 
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China, there exists at ihe present period of relaxation the most perfe 
tranquillity and quiet.” | 
The official status of Robinson’s commission was not recognized by tl 
Chinese authorities in Canton or even by the Portuguese government | 
Macao. Apparently to further avoid any contact with Chinese official 
Robinson conceived the idea of taking up residence on a ship. O 
November 25, 1835, he moved aboard the Lowisa, a seventy-ton cutte 
without waiting for permission from his home government, and at Lil 
tin, among the receiving ships, he spent the rest of his term of office. F 
assured Palmerston that “a short period will exhibit how far the preset 
plan of an authority established either afloat or without the river, wi 
prove efficacious and beneficial.” On April 18, 1836, he reported the resuli 
“The Chinese are not . . . disposed to interfere with the exercise of ot 
functions and powers outside the river, and, so long as we do not attemy 
to go to Canton, will take no notice whatever of our proceedings.” 
Robinson’s two years as superintendent could indeed be summed up ; 
a time of peace and tranquillity. He did little beyond the routine task ¢ 
attesting the manifests of British ships at Lintin and issuing port clea 
ances. His only outside work of any importance was to send to the Foreig 
Office the information about China gathered by Charles Gutzlaff, th 
official interpreter. These papers later became the substance of Gutzlaff 
book, China Opened, published in 1838. | 
The only exciting moments in Britain’s relations with China duril 
Robinson’s incumbency were caused by incidents involving the Argyl 
and the Fairy Queen, both of which entailed unavoidable contact wit 
the Chinese. On January 22, 1835, twelve men in a boat belonging to th 
British ship Argyle were seized by some Chinese bandits forty miles wes 
of Macao. They demanded five hundred dollars as ransom for thei 
prisoners. The three superintendents jointly prepared a report (not | 
letter, since Napier’s communications in letter form had not been a 
cepted by the Chinese), requesting help in bringing about the aa 
the English captives. The document was presented at one of the gates” 
Canton by Captain Elliot (the third superintendent), the captain of 
Argyle, and their interpreter, Charles Gutzlaff. They arrived at the 
on the morning of February 1, 1835, and were treated “with the grea 
indignity” by the soldiers guarding it. A Chinese officer attempted t 
grasp the hilt of Captain Elliot’s sword, and they struggled for severe 
minutes until Elliot fell to the ground. They were then “forcibly dragge 


and pushed through two wicket gates,’ and soon a military mandarif 
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veral linguists, and two higher mandarins came upon the scene. The 
andarins contemptuously refused to accept the document because it 
as not a petition, in spite of Gutzlaff’s loud announcement that Elliot 
as His Britannic Majesty’s Officer. The linguists twice offered to accept 
e document, but the English would not give it to them. The upshot of 
e episode was that the British attempt to assert equality by direct com- 
nication failed; however, the twelve English captives were released on 
ebruary 19. 

The Fairy Queen affair well illustrates Robinson’s policy of avoiding 
tact with the Chinese government and the divergence of opinion be- 
veen him and the free-trade group of British merchants, Upon the 
rival of the British ship Fairy Queen early in December 1835, her 
iptain dispatched an officer in charge of the mails to Canton in a Chinese 
stboat. Since the fastboat had been illegally hired, the officer was seized 
id detained by some minor Chinese officers. He later wrote a letter to his 
ptain earnestly requesting the payment of five hundred dollars to the 
sarer of the letter for his release. On Robinson’s advice the letter bearer 
as detained aboard the Fairy Queen. The next morning another letter 
ime demanding a smaller amount. 

The captain wanted to rescue his officer by force, but was dissuaded 
om this course by Robinson, who immediately forwarded a communica- 
on to T. A. Gibb, the consignee of the Fairy Queen in Canton. Before 
obinson received Gibb’s reply, the detained officer was released. In his 
port to Palmerston, Robinson explained apologetically that, even if he 
ad been stationed in Canton, he could not have “prevented mischievous 
msequences until too late.” He maintained that as an officer of the 
overnment, totally unconnected with the trade, his influence with the 
ong merchants “would have been secondary to that of Mr. Gibb, or any 
her guardian of commercial influence about to load the ship,—a 
rospective source of profit to them. In all cases of this sort, the officers of 
fis Majesty’s Government if at Canton, must be viewed by the Hong 
lerchants, who derive no advantage from them, in a very insignificant 
ght, compared to wealthy firms or individual British subjects largely en- 
aged in commerce.” *° It is clear that Robinson had no intention of send- 
1g a protest to the Chinese government, and that even if he had been in 
anton he would still have managed the affair through the hong mer- 
zants. In Canton, however, the British subjects took an entirely different 
lew. The Canton Register published a special supplement covering the 
fair, and the editorial expressed growing impatience.*® 
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Robinson’s dispatches, constantly apologetic about his actions, seldor 
abusive of the Chinese, and occasionally grumbling about the meagerne: 
of his pay, must have bored Palmerston considerably. Yet Robinson’s ri 
peated entreaties for new and clear instructions brought no result 
Legally the power of the superintendent was very limited. Robinson ha 
no criminal or admiralty jurisdiction over his countrymen. In dealin 
with the Chinese, as he pointed out himself, he was no better equippe 
than the supercargoes of the East India Company.** There was no reaso 
to expect more from him. 

Palmerston’s reticence was by no means an indication of his lack ¢ 
concern for the China problem. Bypassing the chief and the secon 
superintendents, he had been gathering information from Charles Ellio 
the third member of the Commission, for Elliot had been carrying on 
private correspondence with Lennox Conyngham of the Foreign Offic 
In one of these letters, dated January 28, 1836, Elliot complained that Si 
George Robinson “has virtually suspended the functions of his colleague 
The Chief Superintendent has only informed me of what he is going t 
do or not to do.” He regretted that Robinson did not see clearly enoug 
the strong necessity of “taking up the cautious and conciliatory instru 
tions of the Government with an earnest spirit to give them effect, 
Elliot observed that Robinson’s conciliatory policy was “not very gene! 
ally approved” among the British subjects at Canton and added: 


The plain truth is that we have “two Houses” here, and they are so desperatel 
angry with each other that their feuds colour their opinions upon every subjec 
under the sun. One set of gentlemen are absolutely in a passion with the whol 
Chinese government and people because they are very ill-inclined to anothe 
set of gentlemen who, they imagine, are willing to conciliate the Chinese an 
go on smuggling quietly. I wish I could add that the moderate party wer 
the stronger, but that is not at all the case. The ardent gentlemen have | 
hollow in point of numbers. 


Captain Elliot hoped that the government would make known it 
disapproval of the general temper of the majority of the British me 
chants at Canton. He had opposed the late Lord Napier’s hard-heade 
approach and attributed Napier’s failure largely to his personal preter 
sions. Elliot went on to say that he did not subscribe to any territoriz 
designs on the Chinese, since they would jeopardize the existing pro: 
perous trade; nor did he place much stock in the idea of making a cor 
mercial treaty with China. He even expressed grave doubts as to th 
advisability of dispatching a high official to China. It was his convictio! 
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at “the pervading principle of the Chinese policy in respect to the 
gropean governments . . . was to keep the peace.” Once the provincial 
thorities were convinced of the English officers’ desire to prevent 
ficulties, he believed, they would come to adopt a course of accommoda- 
mn. He thought the office of the superintendent should be able to win 
e confidence of the Chinese government within the framework of the 
isting instructions if the British officers were cautious and conciliatory 
their conduct toward the Chinese.*® 


CAPTAIN ELLIOT AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY 


After the failure of Lord Napier’s policy of force and the loud protests 
ainst Robinson's undynamic policy of retreat to life on a ship, Elliot’s 
iddle-of-the-road proposal had a strong appeal. Elliot’s letter was re- 
ived on June 6, 1836, and on the 7th Palmerston removed Robinson from 
s post. On June 15 he appointed Elliot chief superintendent, and Elliot 
ok office on December 14, when the order reached China.*® 

Charles Elliot, born in 1801, was the son of the Honorable Hugh Elliot, 
Ider of several high offices, including the governorship of Madras. In 
15 young Elliot entered the Royal Navy as first-class volunteer on the 
viathan on the Mediterranean station, and in the next year he became a 
idshipman and served on the Minden during the bombardment of 
lgiers. He subsequently served with distinction in India, on the African 
ast, and in the West Indies. He attained the rank of lieutenant in June 
22 and was promoted to the rank of captain on August 28, 1828. 

After a successful naval career, Elliot virtually retired from the navy in 
28, being actively employed in the service of the Colonial or Foreign 
fice. From 1830 to 1834 he was Protector of Slaves and a member of the 
gurt of Policy of British Guiana.°° In 1833 he was ordered home to put 
s knowledge of slavery to work — the government was then deliberat- 
g the issue of abolition of slavery in the colonies. He accepted the 
sition of master attendant in the Napier Mission with reluctance, 
cause he had hoped for higher authority and greater responsibility. 
ortly before his departure from China, Davis had given full endorse- 
ent of Elliot’s ability in a communication to the Foreign Office, stating 
at “the talents, information, and temper of that gentleman would 
ader him eminently suited to the chief station in this country.” ** Thu 

liot’s advancement to the chief superintendency was not a hasty or 
sual decision. 
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As chief of the commission, Elliot lost no time in trying to establis 
himself in the provincial capital. He saw an opportunity in the ne 
governor-general, Teng T’ing-chen (Tang), who had assumed office on 
in February and was, compared to his predecessor, relatively free fro! 
suspicion and prejudice against the British. Elliot immediately announce 
his appointment to the governor-general by a notification dated Decembi 
14 and drawn up in the form of a pin (ping), or petition, in which |] 
styled himself not tai-pan, but yuan-chih, “an employee from afar,” 
term apparently coined especially for this occasion.°” The whole docume 
was worded with meticulous courtesy. Elliot asked four leading Briti: 
merchants to transfer the document to the senior hong merchant f 
transmission to the governor-general. The translation of this paper, Elli 
wrote Palmerston, was handled in the manner that the Select Committ 
had been accustomed to use; it was superscribed with the Chine 
character pin, carrying the meaning of a petition from an inferior to 
superior. It was then placed in an open envelope addressed to the seni 
hong merchant. Realizing that such a procedure would be frowned on | 
Palmerston, Elliot defended his actions by maintaining that his willin 
ness to respect Chinese customs was “the course at once Most | consona 


with ‘the magnanimity of the British nation, and with the ee 


with this Empire.” He minimized hel hong merchants? Toneill 
representing it as merely that of a messenger. 4 

The governor-general, considering the phraseology of Elliot’s ca 
munication sufficiently submissive, deputed two magistrates, a subprefe 
and the senior hong merchant to investigate. The deputies found th 
Elliot was a “fourth-grade employee of Great Britain” and had been a 
pointed to supervise British merchants and sailors. The Portuguese al 
other nationals at Macao had testified that Elliot was a peaceful man, at 
there were no other complications. His title was different from tat-pa 
the one used before, but the governor-general thought that the differen 
was only nominal. He therefore memorialized the emperor recommen 
ing acceptance of Elliot. The emperor gave his approval on the conditi 
that Elliot be subject to the regulations and terms which had govern 
the former tai-pan. He was to stay at Canton during the trading seas 
and retire to Macao during the inactive months. 

In the middle of March 1837, the emperor’s approval was received 
Canton, and on March 29 the passport issued by the hoppo for the supe 
intendent reached Macao. Captain Elliott arrived at Canton on April 1 
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oud that “for the first time in the history of our intercourse with Can- 
n the principle is most formally admitted, that an officer of a foreign 
vereign, whose functions are purely public, should reside in a city of 
e Empire.” Elliot’s optimism was not really warranted at this stage, 
ace the Chinese had not yet modified their views. The governor-general 
id the emperor had pointed out that “though the title is not the same 
that of the Zai-pan, the business of controlling does not differ,” and 
liot’s much-stressed statements that his functions were purely public 
id that he could not engage in trade were not correctly understood by 
e Chinese. 

Apparently as a result of inaccuracies in the translation, the Chinese 
ought that Elliot’s job was merely to control the merchants and sailors, 
id not to control trade (pu-kuan mao). As it later developed, after 
me effort on the part of Elliot, his communications to the governor- 
neral were sealed before going through the hong merchants, but the 
me practice did not apply to communications going in the other direc- 
mn. Official Chinese communications to Elliot were not addressed to 
m at all: “They speak of me, not to me.” The communications were 
the form of injunctions to persons with whom Elliot had “no con- 
niality of pursuit.” The status of the captain, as far as the Chinese 
ernment was concerned, was still vague. 

From the day he arrived in Canton (April 12, 1837) until the crisis 
ought about by the arrival of Lin Tse-hsii, Elliot faced two principal 


oblems.@The first was to establish direct communication with the 
ee 


hinese government on terms of equality. This was no easy task, since it 
tailed nothing less than a revolution in China’s age-old institutions 
r conducting foreign affairs. The second and perhaps-more-important 
oblem_was.to.secure and expand British trade,.an_inseparable part of 
hich was the opium trade, and to cope wtih the rapidly increasing smug- 
ing within the Bogue carried on by armed English boats“The dis- 
action should be made, as will be shown later, between opium smuggled 
hore from outside the Bogue by Chinese and similar smuggling done 
| Englishmen. The Chinese operations were carried out under Elliot’s 
sit protection, but smuggling by Englishmen alarmed him because he 
* it might harm other branches of British trade. 

a dispatch dated July 22, 1836, Lord Palmerston had specifically 
ohibited Elliot from channeling his addresses to the Chinese govern- 
ent through the hong merchants, for this arrangement would imply 
rt the commission was under the control of the hong merchants. Elliot 


| 
| 
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was ordered to insist that communications from the governor-generz 
come to him directly or through responsible officers of the Chinese goy 
ernment. Furthermore, Elliot’s addresses to the governor-general wer 
not to be superscribed with the character pin. 

Before receiving this dispatch, however, Captain Elliot had alread 
communicated with the governor-general. Unsure that his line of cor 
duct would be approved by the home government, at the same time h 
wrote a private letter to the Foreign Office asking for “one line by th 
overland mail to Bombay just to tell me whether my movements are t 
be fatal to me or not.” Upon receipt of clear instructions in Palmerston 
“dispatch, he realized that he would have to stiffen his approach to th 
Chinese authorities. 

Shortly before his departure from Macao for Canton, Elliot receive 
a letter from the government of Singapore informing him that sever 
teen Chinese sailors had been rescued from a sinking junk by an Englis 
ship and had been escorted to that port, where they were waiting fe 
arrangements to be made for their return home. Seizing upon thi 
opportunity, Elliot wrote a communication to the governor-general to k 
transmitted just one day before his scheduled arrival in Canton, so ¢ 
not to give the governor-general time to reply before the official announce 
ment of his arrival was received. This communication was designed t 
make it perfectly clear to the Chinese authorities that Elliot was a 
officer, not a merchant, and that he had far-ranging political connection 
It was also hoped that the gratifying nature of the news contained i 
this document would ensure a favorable response to the announcemet 
of his arrival. 

The communication, which concluded with the phrase, “The inte 
change of these charities cannot fail to strengthen the bonds of peac 
and good-will between the two nations,” surprised and alarmed th 
governor-general. He replied on April 19, 1837, in the usual form of a 
injunction to the hong merchants, saying that between “the Great En 
peror and the small, the petty, how can there exist anything like ‘bonc 
of peace and good-will’” ? He chastised Elliot for deviating from th 
established rules, for using absurd phrases like “your honorable country 
in place of “Celestial Empire,” and he enjoined Elliot to have all furthe 
communications closely perused by the senior hong merchants to avoi 
similar errors in the future. 

On receiving this edict, Captain Elliot at once ordered the senior me 
chant Howqua to appear in his office within one hour, or else he, Ellio 
“would leave Canton in a few hours.” Howqua came and found, muc 
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his distress, that Elliot wanted to return the edict that Howqua had 
st forwarded to him. After some pleading, Howqua succeeded in per- 
ading Elliot at least to explain the objectionable points contained in 
> paper. Elliot agreed to keep it for two more days, until the morning 
the 22nd, when Howqua was to return and pick up both the edict and 
liot’s explanations. 
This agreement was carried out. In the note of explanation to the 
vernor-general, Elliot protested that he was a foreign officer and that 
could not therefore “submit his addresses to the Governor, to the 
jowledge and approbation of the Hong merchants, before they are 
rwarded.” Moreover, he declared, in the future he could receive only 
aled communications from the governor-general sent directly to him- 
if, not to the merchants. At the same time, Elliot told Howqua that 
the matter were not brought to a satisfactory conclusion within four 
ys, he would leave Canton, taking the outer passage (the main chan- 
1) without bothering to ask for a passport. When Howqua pleaded 
r more time, the deadline was finally fixed at midnight on April 28. 
Two days later Howqua came to inform Elliot that Governor-General 
eng had declared that it was beyond his power to communicate with 
liot directly, but he admitted that the superintendent’s objections were 
stified. The governor-general was willing to concede to Elliot the 
sht to communicate with him by means of sealed documents sent via 
e hong merchants, and he was also willing to send his replies to Elliot 
rough the three senior merchants, who held honorary official ranks, 
ther than through the Cohong as a whole.» Not wishing to push the 
hinese too far, Elliot agreed to accept Teng’s edict provided the language 
ere not disrespectful to the British government and that it met his gov- 
ment’s final approval. Teng’s edict was therefore delivered on April 
. A month later, writing to Lord Palmerston, Elliot presented his views 
at “if the actual manner of the intercourse, (direct with the Governor 
€ governor-general] — indirect from him) be not best suited to the 
dition of circumstances in this country, at least, its further modifica- 
n had better be left to time and favourable opportunities.” ** 
n his reply Lord Palmerston expressed the government’s approbation 
Elliot’s actions, but at the same time urged him, “you will not fail, on 
ry suitable opportunity, to continue to press for recognition on the 
t of the Chinese authorities, of your right to receive, direct from the 
ceroy [governor-general], sealed communications addressed to your- 
, without the intervention of Hong merchants.” 
ptain Elliot’s next step was to secure some relaxation of the re- 


—— 
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~strictions on his freedom of movement around the Canton-Macao are 
Under the traditional system, servants of the company had to live. 
Macao during the off-season, they had to have a passport, and they he 
to travel through the inner passage on Chinese boats. This proce 
usually entailed a delay of at least ten days. Elliot, mindful of this i 
convenience, agreed to abide by the old rules simply because he fears 
that “if this point had been pressed at that moment, I should awake 
the suspicions of the Gov’t, and risk the success of the main object - 
view.” Thus, when the trading season was over, he left Canton by tl 
normal procedure. He did, however, harbor an intention to “seize tl 
first favourable occasion for a return by the outer passage.” 

A few days after Elliot’s return to Macao, he received a report fro: 
Whampoa that a minor mutiny was taking place on a British ship. F 
immediately boarded the Lowisa, which had not passed the Bogue sin 
the Napier dispute in 1834, and came up through the outer passage. / 
the same time, he notified Governor-General Teng that “sudden ar 
urgent occasions for his immediate presence in the provincial city fr 
quently occur” during the retirement at Macao, “both for the dispat 
of public business and the quelling of disturbances on board the Engli 
shipping at Whampoa.” The delay involved in getting the “chop” ( 
official document, in this case a passport) was a hindrance to the pe 
formance of his duties. He requested permission “to repair to Canton | 
his own boat whenever these sudden necessities present themselves,” at 
promised to report his arrivals and departures. | 

By an edict of June 1, 1837, the governor-general granted Elliot’s t 
quest: “The said superintendent’s presentation, ‘that if, during the peric 
of his stay at Macao he should have affairs to attend to at Canton | 
Whampoa, he fears that to be required always to wait till his applicati 
for a passport is answered will be productive of injurious delays,’ is 
correct statement of the matter, and it is my duty to permit him fro 
time to time, as business may occur, to come up and down in an Eur 
pean boat,“not_making-it-necessary to apply for a passport.” > The on 
condition was that, before his departure and return to Macao, he mu 
file a report with the subprefect at Macao for the information of # 
hoppo and the governor-general. The edict was also, as usual, tempert 
with some celestial flavor: “But he must keep his station, and diligent 
attend to his official duties. . . . Let him, on no account presume, wh 
without business, to frame re reats for moving, lest he draw on himse 
investigation.” The next day Elliot happily reported to London that th 
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ict formally placed him “on a different footing from any foreigner 
ho has ever yet resided in this country.” 
In the meantime the recognition of the superintendents by the Por- 
suese authorities at Macao was officially secured. In the course of 1836, 
rd Palmerston had carried on negotiations with the Portuguese gov- 
nment, with the result that the local government at Macao had received 
structions concerning conduct in all matters relating to the British 
smmission. These difficulties were thus smoothed over by early July 
37- 
Elliot now found a new opportunity to argue for direct communication 
ith the Chinese authorities in August and September when he received 
ree successive edicts from the provincial government, asking him to 
port to the crown of England on the opium ships infesting the coast 
Kwangtung and the eastern coast of China. The governor-general and 
yvernor both enjoined Elliot to have these opium ships removed. Elliot 
plied that the wishes of the Canton authorities, being expressed in 
licts of “no more authentic and formal shape” than those addressed to 
tive merchants, could not be submitted to his government. Knowing 
at the Chinese were most anxious to appeal the opium question to the 
itish Crown, Elliot declared that, because of the improper mode of 
mmunication, no intelligence of the opium question had ever reached 
s government. 
Elliot also informed the governor-general that a British warship had 
cently visited the coast of Fukien province. The governor-general sta- 
ned there had sent his instructions concerning the arrival of the ship 
‘certain officers of that province, and his message was delivered to the 
ritish ship under their seals. Elliot now demanded the same manner 
| public intercourse. “If your Excellency, in your wisdom, shall judge 
-to conform to this same practice, whenever it be desired to lay com- 
unications before His [Elliot was unaware that Victoria had acceded 
the throne] Majesty, all difficulty upon the subject will be removed.” 
In replying to this address, the governor-general and the governor 
led it a “specious document” and asserted that the rules of the celestial 
pire required that all commands to foreigners be transmitted through 
hong merchants. They did, however, yield on the point of the 
ent opium question. They would “adapt their proceedings to the 
asion” and instruct the prefect and the commandant of police of 
ang-chou prefecture to communicate their wishes to the superin- 
dent. In return, the superintendent was asked to send away the 
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opium-receiving ships and to report on the matter to his king, so tha 
opium ships could be prevented from coming again. On the next day 
September 29, 1837, the prefect and police commandant issued es 
to Elliot as instructed. 

The third round of the fight over modes of communication took play 
in November 1837 and led to a serious crisis. On November 21, Captai) 
Elliot received instructions from Palmerston directing him to insist o: 
more direct official communication and the elimination of the characte 
pin. )In a message of November 23, Elliot explained his government 
position to the governor-general. He concluded by saying: “If your Ex 
cellency shall think fit always to forward your pleasure directly to th 
address of the undersigned, through the Kwang Chow Foo [the Kuang 
chou prefect] and the Kwang Heep [the Kuang-chou commandant], a 
was lately done [referring to the communication of September 29, 1837] 
and will further consent to receive his respectful addresses in reply 
without the specification of the character Pin, all difficulty will be r 
moved.” | 

The pin did not appear on this document; instead, the characters ti 
chien and ching-shang were affixed after the names of the addressee am 
the sender, respectively. The new device, ching-shang, translated b 
Elliot’s interpreter as “presented before his high place,” had never bee 
used in Chinese government documents and consequently would ne 
arouse objections from Her Majesty’s government. It was, however, use 
in informal correspondence among friends of equal status. 

This document, transmitted through the senior hong merchants, greatl 
vexed the governor-general. After considering it, he instructed the mel 
chants to return it to Elliot with his own marginal remarks, “Cannot b 
permitted.” Following this rebuttal, Elliot prepared another note, date 


November 25 and superscribed in the same new style, in which h 
stated that he had received a very strict order from his government cor 
taining new instructions with regard to the mode of communication, ami 
he requested that the chief civil and military officers of the district b 
sent to learn the details and receive a copy of the letter. “The least mi 


take or omission in the communication of these instqueHagn cautione 
Elliot, “might be attended with unhappy consequences.” F 

This note was delivered at the city gate by Morrison and Elms! i 
Elliot’s interpreter and secretary. On the next day, the 26th, the hon 
merchants brought Elliot the governor-general’s reply. Elliot declined t 


receive it, despite the merchants’ assurances that the edict was a ver 
| 
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urteous explanation of the difficulties involved in deviating from the 
cient custom with respect to communicating with foreigners. At this 
int Elliot refused to discuss the matter with them, the merchants, any 
rther; he handed them a third note that placed the responsibility for 
errupting communications entirely on the Chinese side. 
This third note was soon brought back unopened by the hong mer- 
ants, who explained that the governor-general had refused it because 
the improper superscriptions. Elliot protested, that inasmuch as the 
vernor-general had received two previous addresses in the same form, 
s refusal of the third would constitute a just ground of complaint 
ainst him by the British government to the emperor. He then gave 
em an unsealed copy of the third note, telling them to do with it as they 
w fit—report it to the governor-general or not. At any rate, he told 
em, he was going to strike the flag and proceed to Macao in five days, 
December 2. The merchants assured Elliot that the governor-general 
w no insuperable objection to the idea of direct communication, but 
was not able to sanction the new superscriptions used on Elliot’s 
dresses. Elliot, however, remained adamant.®® 
After circulating a notice among British residents informing them that 
communications between him and the governor-general had ceased, 
iptain Elliot proceeded to Macao. He had been in Canton for only 
yen and a half months. Although he left Canton in an abrupt manner, 
felt contented. The establishment of direct intercourse with Chinese 
icials, in his judgment, was only a matter of time. Shortly after his 
rival in Macao, Elliot wrote to Palmerston. He said that his official 
tus was virtually recognized by the Chinese and that the governor- 
neral would be willing to communicate with him if he did not insist 
the point of superscription. The Foreign Office gave Elliot its full 
pport. In a dispatch of June 15, 1838, Palmerston assured Elliot that 
> government considered him “perfectly right in retiring from Canton 
Macao.” *8 
In February, March, and April 1838, there was a vast increase in the 
mber of English boats engaged in the illicit opium traffic inside and 
ide the Bogue, and these vessels frequently came into armed con- 
with Chinese government junks. More drastic preventive measures, 
er on the provincial authorities’ initiative or by order of Peking, were 
inent. Elliot became anxious to resume contact with the Chinese 
vernment. On March 17 he prepared a statement aa that the 
ig absence of responsible authorities over his countrymen “may pro- 
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duce dangerous and deeply-rooted irregularity leading to violent modes 
of remedy: and in such proceedings it is to be apprehended innocent 
men might suffer to the great risk of the maintenance of peace between 
the two countries.” He proposed, pending further instructions from Eng. 
land, that his addresses to the governor-general be directed to the Kuang. 
chou prefect and the commandant, who were to open them and lay 
them before the governor-general. The governor-general’s command: 
were likewise to be transmitted to them to be copied and sent to Elliot 
On the communications between the two officers and Elliot, no super. 
scriptures except their names and titles would be necessary, since they 
were all of the same rank, the fourth grade.°’ If the governor-general 
accepted this proposal, Elliot would return forthwith to Canton to re 
sume his urgent duties. 

Under Elliot’s direction, Morrison showed this statement to Howqus 
and told him that he should feel free to make Elliot’s opinions and posi: 
tion known to the governor-general. This Howqua did when Teng re 
turned from an official tour in early April. Later Howqua returned the 
paper to Morrison with the message that the governor-general had seen 
the paper but could not agree to its terms. “Should any serious disastei 
ensue,” Elliot wrote Palmerston afterwards, “threatening the lives oJ 
Her Majesty’s subjects engaged in these pursuits [illegal) traffic between 
Lintin and Canton], (and in my own judgment this result is perfectly 
probable,) I shall not fail to found the strongest remonstrances against 
such extreme measures upon the Governor’s rejection of these last pro 
posals.” | 

At the end of May,/Elliot’s request that British men-of-war be sen 
to the Canton River area was granted, and he predicted that the prob 
lem of direct and equal communications with China would be solved 
with little difficulty when the ships arrived} When Rear-Admiral Fred 
erick L. Maitland reached Macao, Elliot took care to caution him never 
to forward or receive any communication to or from the Chinese authori 
ties except on an equal basis. A few days following Maitland’s arrival 
Elliot received a document from the subprefect of Macao (chtin-min-fu) 
Because the inside of the document bore the character yd (command), 
Elliot returned it unread with a written remark that he would only read 
it after the mistake was corrected. Soon Elliot received an edict from tht 
governor-general, drawn up in the old form and addressed to the hong 
merchants, from whom it was transmitted to Elliot through a linguist 
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his document was returned unopened with the same explanation. Un- 
yubtedly these two messages from the Chinese officials demanded the 
sparture of the British men-of-war from Chinese waters. 

At this time Captain Elliot was afraid that the unexplained presence 
the British fleet might alarm the Chinese. So he made a trip to Can- 
n on July 25 and had Morrison and Elmslie deliver to the city gate an 
yen paper to the governor-general setting forth an explanation of the 
nocuous object of the fleet’s visit. The paper was returned that evening 
the three senior hong merchants for want of the character pin. The 
erchants at the same time repeated the assertion that the governor- 
eral was a peace-loving and understanding man and was willing to 
) as far as he could to accommodate the British. Elliot should not ob- 
ct to receiving communications addressed through them, they con- 
qaued, because they were indeed mandarins. This of course did not con- 
nce Elliot who, having completed his mission in Canton, returned to 
‘acao. 

On December 3, over two hundred catties of opium belonging to James 
nes were seized while being landed in front of the factories from a 
vat. This affair, we shall see in the next chapter, touched off a graye 
isis and trade was stopped. {I Che Innes incident and the seriousness of 
e smuggling situation inside the river compelled Elliot to return to 
anton on December 12, 1838, after an absence of more than a year, 
iring which he had continued to press for direct communication when- 
er Opportunities arose, kept a watchful eye on the smuggling, and en- 
neered the Maitland affair. His next step was to re-establish com- 
unications with the Chinese government, On the 23rd, he sent the 
yvernor-general an address, superscribed with the pin, requesting the 
sumption of intercourse. This document, worded in an unpretentious 
anner and totally different in tone from his earlier uncompromising 
essages, bespoke his desperate desire to put an end to the smuggling 
ithin the Bogue, which was threatening the lives and property of many 
nocent men, Chinese and foreign. 

The immediate source of the trouble, Elliot told the governor-general, 
as the extensive opium traffic within the Bogue; and for that reason he 
. already given orders to all British boats engaged in such operations 
_leave the river within three days. The fact that these injunctions had 
pt been fulfilled he attributed to his lack of authority. He entreated the 
yvernor-general to give his proceedings official sanction, transmitting 
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the reply through the Kwangchow prefect and the commandant rather 
than the hong merchants, so that all those engaged in the illicit traffic 
might know that he had received the governor-general’s support. ! 

The governor-general, also eager to clear the river of the opium boats, 
promptly granted Elliot’s request, sending his message through the two 
Chinese officials, as Elliot desired. He made it clear, however, that this 
procedure was only for an emergency; future communications would 
still be transmitted through the hong merchants. Moreover, the governor- 
general actually sent two identical copies of his reply, the first through 
the merchants in the usual manner and the second through the two 
officials. In a second address, dated December 28, 1838, Elliot requested 
that the practice of transmission via the officials be extended to cover all 
affairs of importance. To this the governor-general replied the next day, 
in the form of a command to the three senior hong merchants, agreeing 
that “when hereafter there shall be any really important matter . . . it 
will of course be fitting to make an arrangement requiring the Prefect 
and Commandant aforesaid to give him directions.” But Teng still in 
sisted that communications concerning ordinary problems go through 
the medium of the senior merchants. | 

In reporting to his government, Elliot stated that he did not refuse the 
governor-general’s second communication because he was given the origi- 
nal written document with the governor-general’s seal affixed to it, and 
also because he sincerely (felt that the governor-general had conceded i 
much as could be expected for the present) He also explained that 
accepted the pin because it was vain to hope that the Chinese govern 
ment would consent to its abolition unless compelled by extremely urgent 
circumstances. Lord Palmerston approved of the superintendent’s work, 
but, writing on June 13, 1839, instructed him to look for opportunities 
to press for the substitution of the pin by a less objectionable character. 

he question of direct and equal official communication was com- 

stantly a major issue, but after a period of twenty months, punctuated 
by negotiation, maneuvering, and disputes, a compromise was finally 
reached. Confronting a deep-rooted institution, Captain Elliot was com- 
pelled to give up his original demand — the dropping of the superscrip- 
tion pin. He rationalized the concession by declaring that native officers 
of his own rank also addressed the governor-general in this form. By im- 
plication, he contended, this meant that British high-ranking officials 
should claim the same right in communicating with lower Chinese 
officers. 
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At the end of the year 1838, conditions in Canton, for the moment at 
east, took a turn for the better. Satisfied with the arrangement on com- 
munications, Elliot hoisted the flag again at eleven o’clock on December 
30. On the next day, he reported through the senior hong merchant that 
ll eleven British opium boats had departed from Whampoa. Howqua, 
meanwhile, announced the resumption of trade.*® 

Se 


THE FORWARD PARTY AND THE 
POLICY OF COERCION 


The trade at Canton carried on by private English merchants (as 
ypposed to those of the East India Company) was flourishing long before 
(834. In the season 1825-26, of the $21.2 million worth of British goods 
mported to China, $15.7 million were on private accounts, and of the 
21.1 million worth of Chinese exports, $12.6 million were handled by 
yrivate traders. In 1829 these merchants already equaled in number the 
ervants of the company.”? 

The increase in strength of the free traders was not accompanied, 
1owever, by increased unity in their ranks. There was a constant feud 
zoing on between the moderates and what we might call the forward 
action. This dissension found expression as early as 1834, when, it will 
ye recalled, Lord Napier’s hard policy toward China was supported by 
lardine, Matheson, Fox, James Innes, Richard Turner, and others, but 
10t by Thomas Dent, Whiteman, or Brightman.*° 
‘It was the rapid growth of the “hard” group that had made George 
Robinson uncomfortable. In April 1835, he wrote Palmerston that vio- 
ent party feelings were rife in Canton. “In no country, in no case, are 
lissensions so injurious, or unanimity and good will so essential to the 
sublic welfare as in China,” wrote Robinson, “but I lament to say I have 
nvariably witnessed the evil effects of an opposite state of affairs.” He 
tressed the importance of placing government officers “as much beyond 
hese influences as practicable,” and added that the officers’ “most strenu- 
gus efforts and best exertions must be in vain, if counteracted by a strong 
undercurrent.” * 

As noted earlier, Captain Elliot had reported privately to the Foreign 

ffice in January 1836 that, among the merchants at Canton, the forward 
arty easily outnumbered the moderates.” Thus the termination of the 

avis-Robinson policy of_quiescence and the appointment of Elliot as 
id chief superintendent was clearly a victory for the forward party. It 
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marked the beginning of the rise of this group to a dominating positio: 
in the formulation of Britain’s policy toward China. 

Whereas the moderates wanted no radical change lest they lose th 
privileges they had already acquired, the forward party demanded | 
firm policy aimed at placing the trade on a more secure and equitabl 
basis, They regarded the civil and military servants of China with prc 
found disdain. Their opinion of the hoppo and the future of the trad] 
can be summed up in an editorial in the Canton Register: 


The person who is appointed to that situation is usually if not always a slave 
a “born thrall” of the Imperial family; and from him is neither expected no 
required the political acumen, the historical knowledge, the practised habits 
the civil courage, — and, above all, the honesty of intention of a real statesman 
—No, let him collect the Imperial duties, and strive to augment them for hi! 
own profit by any means however illegal, unjust, oppressive, and extortionate 
for his system is even now tottering to its fall; but let him not leave hij 
Swan-pan [abacus] to interfere with the great questions of free agency anc 
moral right; and more particularly let him avoid meddling in those case! 
in which Englishmen are concerned in exercising their privileges either o} 
unrestrained thought, or free action.® 


With such an attitude, it is no surprise that the Register wanted to pub| 
lish a translation of the hoppo’s edict simply “for the amusement of ou 
readers,” and that Matheson regarded the government’s prohibition 
edicts against the opium trade as “waste paper.” The foreign community 
indeed, as William Hunter reported, “treated their ‘chops,’ their pro- 
hibitions, warnings, and threats, as a rule, very cavalierly.” * 

China during the 1830s was scarcely a nation that could i | inspire esteem. 
During the whole Tao-kuang period (1821-1850), inundations, droughts, 
famine, insurrections, and other calamities occurred continually in one 
part or another of the empire. Commodities were so highly priced that 
they were beyond the reach of most people, and as a result thefts and 
robberies were frequent. ‘Military strength was also at a low point, and, 
as the foreigners quickly discovered, China was “infinitely inferior to 
Europe in the art of man-killing.”” The Canton Register expressed the 
general contempt of the foreigners for the Chinese military forces when 
it remarked: “The men employed in the army and navy of China must 
be the most worthless of the nation; and we do not believe we should 
do the officers, civil and military, any injustice if we applied the same 
epithet to them.” 

In this frame of mind British merchants spoke glibly of war with 
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China, particularly after the failure of the Napier Mission. It was said 
by many and admitted by all of these men that “embassies and negotia- 
tion have utterly failed.” They believed that it was “the sacred duty of 
every government on earth to protect its subjects and maintain its own 
honor in foreign countries.” “Can China wage war with us .. . at sea?” 
asked the Register: “Has it a navy to cope with ours? Can it meet our 
well-disciplined troops in the field?” Only a person ignorant of Chinese 
affairs, the journal added, would anticipate a difficult battle in case of 
hostilities. The worst evil it could foresee from a rupture with the 
Chinese was a temporary suspension of British trade. “As long as our 
trade remains in that state of uncertainty in which it now is... so 
long [as] a large British capital and more than three millions of annual 
revenue” were placed in jeopardy, the Register affirmed, “no man will, 
for a moment, imagine that this could be regarded indifferently and 
some measures must be taken to bring about a radical change.” ® 

Following the death of Lord Napier on November 11, 1834, James 
Matheson, the first president of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Canton, accompanied Lady Napier back to England, both to commission 
4 memorial for Napier and to lobby for stronger action in China. He was 
disappointed, however, because the Whig cabinet of Earl Grey had fallen 
und Matheson found the Duke of Wellington, Palmerston’s successor as 
oreign secretary, “a cold-blooded fellow ...a strenuous advocate of 
ubmissiveness and servility.” 

In December 1835, Matheson petitioned Palmerston, again in charge 
of the foreign ministry in the second Melbourne cabinet, requesting the 
requent visits of British men-of-war to Chinese waters. “And our Indian 
Squadron . . . might be directed to cruise, as a fleet of observation, along 
he coast of China, in place of lying at some of the Indian ports, which 
ire usually found very unhealthy to their crews.” The harbor of Amoy, 
vith its deep water, easy access, and sheltered position was highly recom- 
mended as a secure anchorage for Britain’s ships.°® Matheson made a 
uller presentation of his views in The Present Position and Prospects of 
he British Trade with China, published in 1836 in England. In this 
yamphlet, all possible motives and arguments were enumerated to per- 
wade the British government to adopt coercive measures against the 
Chinese government. It was suggested that three or four vessels, includ- 
ng a steamer, well armed and manned, would be quite sufficient as a 
lemonstration force to overawe the Chinese — they would quickly change 
ii arrogant tone, remove the restrictions imposed upon foreign traders, 
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and follow a more liberal and equitable line in their conduct of foreigr 
trade at Canton.” 

The voice of the forward party of the British merchants as representec 
by Jardine and Matheson could no longer be brushed aside as “crud 
and ill-digested.” For not only did they enjoy a large following in Can 
ton,®* but, as we shall see, they were quite successful in influencing 
Palmerston and in dominating Britain’s policy behind the scenes. The 
rise of these aggressive British merchants coincided with the dominatior 
in Peking of the party that demanded stronger measures against the 
opium traffic. The situation was rapidly coming to a breaking point» 


IV 


LHE INTENSIFIED COMBAT 
OVER OPIUM 


Bs rapid growth of the opium trade, the futility of Chinese efforts to 
top it, and the economic crisis precipitated by the outflow of silver led 
aany Chinese officials to disagree with the established policy of Peking. 
is early as 1832, the foreign community of Canton saw a copy of a draft 
memorial from the governor-general and governor of Canton to the 
mperor that advocated legalization of the opium trade. The reason for 
his new approach, as explained in later memorials, was to lessen the out- 
yard flow of silver and to “prevent the foreigners from raising the price 
9 an enormous height.” * The memorial produced no response; in fact, 
here is no evidence that it was ever brought to the attention of the em- 
eror. In 1834, realizing the danger of the extensive spread of opium to 
ther provinces, Governor-General Lu K’un recommended to the em- 
eror a shift into a more compromising (chi-mz) policy, pending a grad- 
al prohibition plan. But he proposed no specific measures, and the em- 
eror’s strict policy was not altered. 


THE SHORT-LIVED LEGALIZATION MOVEMENT 


The difficulties _resulting from the imports of opium steadily intensi- 
ed, and in (May 1836 Wang Yueh; a censor of the Hu-Kuang circuit, 
nemorialized that, although soldiers should be strictly forbidden to use 
pium, other opium smokers, the “vagabonds,” could be left alone and 
llowed to court their own disaster. The nominal purpose of this memorial 
yas to request stricter measures against opium among the troops, but 
ae memorialist’s real motive was to suggest_a relaxed general policy.” 
: At about the same time, a more PR sonar specifically 
ecommending the legalization of opium, was presented by Hsii Nai-chi, 
Bbdirecfor of the Cour of Sacrificial Worship. Hsti admitted the perni- 
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| 
cious health effects of opium and pointed out that using it to excess 


made the breath feeble, the body wasted, the face sallow, and the teeth 
black. The addicts themselves clearly see its harm, Hsii said, but cannot 
refrain from it. He did not question the need for severe prohibitions in 
order to “eradicate so vile a practice,” * but argued that there were too 
many evil consequences arising from the prohibitions. Bandits often took 
advantage of the severe laws and committed robbery by masquerading 
as public servants sent by the government to search out and prevent the 
smuggling of opium. Since Hsii had recently served as acting criminal 
judge in Canton, where a great number of such cases were reported to 
him, he spoke from experience. He held that in many cases involving 
blackmail, extortion, and other schemes (such as placing the opium where 
it could be used to implicate the innocent), countless numbers of law- 
abiding people were made to suffer. 

Hsii argued that the severe laws had not stopped the opium from 
getting in. Because the lawbreakers coveted profit more than they feared 
punishment, smokers had increased in number and the practice had 
spread throughout the empire. Moreover, Hsti insisted that the drainage 
of silver, seen as the sole cause for the economic crisis, had to be stopped. 
Since the existing opium policy was a failure, Hsti asked for a restoration 
of the former system — legalization of the opium trade. A tariff duty 
would be imposed on the article, which was to be classified as medicine. 
When cleared with the customs office, the opium would be purchased 
_only by barter and not with silyer. Neither sycee nor silver dollars were 
‘to be allowed to leave the country. 

Civil servants, scholars, and soldiers were not to be allowed to smoke, 
Hsti added; opium users from other walks of life, since they were idle 
and frivolous elements, were hardly worthy of consideration. China had 
enough people, and there was no reason to feel concerned over a de 
crease in population. But the outward flow of silver must be checked. 
__To supplement his recommendation of a barter system, Hsti asked in a 
separate memorial for the repeal of laws prohibiting the domestic cult 
vation of the poppy and the production of opium. He contended that the 
soil of China was milder and would produce less harmful opium. When 
cheaper domestic production became plentiful, dealers in the imported 
drug would eventually go out of business.‘ . 

This memorial had an electrifying effect on the foreign community. 
The document was presented to the emperor on May 17, 1836, but no 
action was taken until June 12, when he referred it to Teng T’ing-chen, 
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governor-general of Canton, for investigation and deliberation. As was 
the custom, the emperor affixed only a terse rescript and did not ex- 
press his own opinion.? When the memorial reached Canton on July 2, 
1836, the foreigners, with the exception of Jardine and possibly a few 
others, hailed it with great excitement. On July 26, Jardine wrote to 
John Rees, the most important of his opium ship captains stationed on 
the east coast: “We have lately had a Chop from the Emperor, ordering 
the authorities here to report on the propriety of admitting opium as an 
article of trade, under the name of medicine, on payment of a small duty. 
The general opinion is in favor of the attempt being made very soon — in 
two or three months perhaps. I do not think well of the plan as far as 
our interests are concerned —though it has already enhanced prices.” ® 
The reason for his objection to the legalization attempt is obvious, for it - 
would quickly obviate the smuggling operations along the coast in which 
Jardine, Matheson and Company had the lion’s share. The Canton Regis- 
ter, Jardine’s spokesman on most issues, could not with wisdom reflect 
such private thoughts publicly. It published a complete translation of 
Hsii’s memorial and evaluated it as one of the most important measures 
that had been brought to the attention of the emperor since the turn of 
the century. The Register urged the foreigners to fan into flame the 
“glimmer that is breaking through the chaotic darkness of Chinese legis- 
lation.” * 

Captain Elliot commented to Palmerston on July 27 that Hsii’s memorial 
was “a public confession that the Chinese cannot do without our opium,” 
and he predicted that the imperial rescript commanding Canton officials 
to report might be said to signify the emperor’s assent. Elliot was of 
opinion that domestic opium might eventually thrust the British imports 
out of the market, but it would take a long time. As Elliot predicted, the 
immediate effect of Hsii’s memorial was to stimulate poppy cultivation 
in India and the exportation of opium to Singapore and directly to China.® 

During this period, Jardine had a small craft ready to be dispatched 
for the coast or for India with news of the possible legalization measure.® 
But by the following April he was no longer worried about it and wrote 
Captain Rees: “All hopes, of the drug being admitted on a duty, have, 
for the present vanished; and our market is very dull in consequence — 
particularly for the Bengal drug.” ?° 
_ The idea of the legalization of opium traffic had its origin in Canton, 
among a small group of scholars teaching at the Hsueh-hai tang, an 
academy founded by Juan Yuan in 1820.11 When Hsii Nai-chi was a 
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taotai in Kwangtung, he was concerned over the opium problem anc 
was convinced that edits could not make it disappear. He discussed thi 
issue with Ho T’ai-ch’ing, a friend who was a retired magistrate fron 
Chapu, and Wu Lan-hsiu, a faculty member of the Hseuh-hai t’ang 
Both suggested the policy of legalization. Hsti’s memorial to the thron 
was based entirely on an essay written by Wu Lan-hsiu. At Wu’s urging 
other faculty members of the academy, Hsiung Ching-hsing and I K’e 
chung, also wrote articles in support of his views. 

Governor-General Lu K’un and Governor Ch’i Kung were greatly in 
fluenced by these men — hence the 1834 memorial recommending a mor 
compromising policy. Lu had spoken less candidly in his memorial onh 
because the time was not yet ripe for proposing a direct shift to legaliza 
tion. 

After Governor-General Teng T’ing-chen assumed office early in 1836 
he also came under the influence of this group of Hsueh-hai t’ang schol 
ars. When Hsii’s memorial was referred to Canton (received on Jul 
2, 1836), Teng was quite ready to endorse it. A memorial to this effec 
was prepared for his signature. However, he was dissuaded from takin; 
the action by another scholar, Ch’en Hung-ch’ih, a senior faculty membe 
of a rival institution, the Yueh-hua academy.” After hesitating fo 
more than two months, Teng and his colleagues finally sent a memoria 
on September 7, throwing themselves entirely behind Hsii Nai-chi. I: 
addition to approving Hsii’s observations in principle, they outlined | 
nine-item regulation which would put Hsii’s policy into practice.’* 

The legalizationists also had strong backing in Peking. Captain Ellio 
reported later in April 1839 that the ultimate author of the legalizatior 
policy was Juan Yuan, who in 1835 was recalled from his post as gov 
ernor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow and appointed a grand secre 
tary. It was also reported that the legalization advocates had the blessin; 
of Empress Hsiao-ch’tian, née Niuhuru, who wielded much political in 
fluence in this period.’* 

Governor-General Teng was so confident that the new measures woul 
come through that he even instructed the hong merchants to write Jar 
dine and other foreign merchants that he had requested the empero 
to rescind the prohibitions. The foreigners were instructed to send a 
the receiving ships away within three months after the enactment of th 
new regulations. Indeed, the legalization faction had gained so muc. 
strength that Chinese circles in Canton thought that Hsti’s memoric 
was drawn up at the order of the emperor himself. In early Octobe 
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alliot reported from Macao that final orders from Peking for the legal- 
zation of opium were expected to arrive soon: “This is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable measure which has been taken in respect to the Foreign 
[rade, since the accession of this dynasty. ... They incline me to be- 
jeve, that it wants but caution and steadiness to secure, at no very dis- 
ant date, very important relaxations.” 7° 

The optimism, however, was short-lived. Before Teng’s endorsement 
ff legalization reached Peking, two memorialists, Chu Tsun and Hsii 
Sh’iu, had strongly attacked Hsii’s argument.’® The first, Chu Tsun, 
ubchancellor of the Grand Secretariat and vice-president of the Board 
ff Ceremonies, argued that the infraction of a law was no justification 
or its annulment. Where the government enacted a law, Chu contended, 
here was necessarily an infraction of that law: “prostitution, gaming, 
reason, robbing are all forbidden by the law, but yet underlings and 
harpers extort, even on these accounts, for their profit; and, indeed, 
yy these means they often collect hoards of wealth — but surely, it can- 
yot be said that the laws are, in these cases, a mere pretence and dead 
etter, and their abrogation, in consequence, should be discussed!” He 
ompared the laws to dikes and held that only the foolish would advise 
he demolition of a dike because parts of it were imperfect. 

Chu Tsun was very doubtful of the feasibility of the barter system 
ecommended by Hsii Nai-chi. He did not believe there would be 
nough tea to exchange for the opium, and in the end silver would still 
Ye surreptitiously used. “If it is possible to prevent the exportation of 
lollars how can it be an impossible affair to prevent the importation of 
ypium?” he asked. “And if opium could be prohibited, then, indeed, the 
lollars would not be exported.” Solemnly warning the emperor of the bad 
ffects of opium on people’s morality and health, Chu said: 


Opium is nothing else but a flowing poison; that it leads to extravagant 

xpenditure is a small evil, but as it utterly ruins the minds and morals of the 
eople, it is a dreadful calamity. 
The people are the foundations of the empire; and all wealth is produced by 
heir labour; the state of an impoverished people may be changed and im- 
roved, but it is not in the power of medicine to save a debilitated people, 
nervated by luxury and excess. 


de cited the case of the troops who were sent to fight the Yao rebels 
n 1832 and reminded the emperor of the report that stated, “in conse- 
uence of smoking opium, of all the effective corps, although they mus- 
io many in numbers, few were fit or strong enough to take the field.” 
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If the supplies of opium were not cut off, Chu argued, it would be diff 


cult to keep it from the troops. Already the soldiers were so much ad 


dicted to the drug that, when advancing, they could not fight and, whe 
retreating, could not keep their ranks. 

Contrary to the view of the legalizationistsy_ ne did not believe i 
would be possible to isolate the opium smokers and _prevent civil an 
military officers, students, and soldiers from being affected, for profes 
sionals were not born as such; they were drawn from the masses of th 
people. Finally, the memorialist cautioned the emperor against possibl 
danger from British encroachments. In recent years, he said, the Englis| 


- have been proud, overbearing, and defiant of the laws. Their ships ha 


traversed the coast of Fukien, Chekiang, Kiangsu, Shantung, Hopeh 
and Manchuria with secret intentions. Chu Tsun would not recomment 
any radical measures, such as the cessation of the British trade or th 
severance of all connections with the English, but he urged the empero 
to consider a means of defense against impending trouble. 

Hsii Ch’iu, the other memorialist, supervising censor of the Boar 
of War, also contended that, once prohibitions against opium were re 
scinded, it would be impossible to prevent the people from consumin; 
it; officers and soldiers, coming from the main body of the populace 
could not be kept away from it. He laid the responsibility for the in 
effectuality of the opium laws on “traitors” and held that only if th 
traitorous Chinese who dealt in opium—the hong merchants who al 
ranged the prices, the brokers (yao-k’ow) who made the wholesale put 
chases, the fast crabs that transported the drug, and the military whi 
were bribed to cooperate — were all subjected to strict surveillance am 
vigorous punishment could the empire be cleared of the pernicious prac 
tice. 


Hsii Ch’iu named a host of foreign merchants, including Jardine 
Innes, Dent, Framjee, Merwanjee, Dadabhoy, Gordon, Whiteman, ani 
Turner, as the most notorious opium dealers. He suggested that thes 
men be put under arrest until their receiving ships sailed away. Full 
aware that his strategy entailed the risk of hostilities, he argued that i 
was better to face the crisis now than to wait until the wealth of th 
empire was depleted and the people worn out: “It is better to devis 
plans to meet the present exigencies, and to support right principles witl 
undaunted resolution; the said foreigners will not then dare to presery 
their disdainful opinions [of China], nor to persevere in the executiol 
of their crafty schemes.” *? 
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The two memorials successfully crushed the nascent-legalization-move- 
ent. The emperor’s determination not to relax the prohibition was 
early expressed in an edict of September 19, which enjoined Governor- 
eneral Teng to make a thorough investigation of the problem and to 
evise a long-term plan to remedy it. Moreover, in accordance with 
[sii Ch’iu’s memorial, all Chinese who sold the drug, the hong mer- 
yants who arranged the transactions, the brokers, the crews of the fast 
abs, and the soldiers and police who accepted bribes were to be 
rested.18 

The edict reached Teng on October 16 when he was away from Can- 
m; he took action in accordance with the imperial instructions on the 
ith. Thus the interval during which the legalization of the trade was 
cpected lasted from July 2, 1836, when Hsti Nai-chi’s memorial reached 
rovernor-General Teng, to the time when the emperor’s sentiments 
ere made known in Canton — barely four months.’® But the effect of 
le move toward legalization lingered long in the minds of the British. 
ven as late as February 1837, Elliot reported that “the legal admission 
E the opium may be looked for.” The “good folks” of Calcutta, accord- 
ig to reports which reached Canton by the Kennedy in late April, were 
ill “as anxious, beyond measure” about the forthcoming legalization. 
On receiving the emperor’s edict, Governor-General Teng, the gov- 
‘nor, and the hoppo directed the hong merchants to carry out investiga- 
ons concerning the activities of the nine merchants (all British subjects 
cept Gordon) named in Hsii Ch’iu’s memorial. The Canton authori- 
es wanted to know “in what manner they continue stationary in this 
lace, and store up and sell their opium; from what year they date the 
ymmencement of their opium transactions; what quantity of the drug 
wey annually store up and dispose of; and whether they ordinarily in- 
st on payment of the price of it in sycee silver.” 

The hong merchants replied that the smuggling was done by dealers 
utside the river, apparently in an attempt to defend the foreign mer- 
nants. Finding this reply unsound, since seizures of opium had been 
made within the precincts of Canton, Teng and his associates issued 
en on November 23 requiring the nine merchants to leave the 
ty within two weeks.”° The decdling was later postponed, and they were 
lowed up to four months to make their preparations. A series of rigor- 
: prohibition measures ensued, and the Chinese efforts against opium 
ontinued apace. 

‘Chu Tsun and Hsii Ch’iu spoke for the majority of the officials in 
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Peking, and the emperor seemed entirely convinced. Whatever dout 
may have remained in his mind was cleared away by a more eloquer 
memorial. from. Yuan Yiielin,.a censor of the Kiangnan circuit, presente 
on November 12. Yuan largely repeated Chu’s and Hsii’s arguments an 
enumerated the harms and inconsistencies of the legalization system,’ 
This memorial ended the argument, and no one ever again proposed th 
legal admission of opium, 


THE GREAT DEBATE 9uinnsr 934 


Because the new measures required some time to be translated int 
action, the spread of opium remained unchecked. Nor had the silve 
shortage been alleviated. The grave financial condition of the empire le 

“Huang Chueh-tzu, director of the Court of State Ceremonial, to preser 
_ his well-known memorial on June 2, 1838, proposing a new course ¢ 
action. This was the beginning of a vigorous new debate. Huang’s mai 
suggestion was to increase the punishment for opium consumers. H 
observed that previously recommended measures called for strict inspe 
tion and an extension of patrols to cover the whole of the coast; stoppin 
foreign trade, whether legal or illegal; or imposing severe punishment 0 
“opium dealers and opium-den proprietors. None of these measures, Huan 
contended, could achieve the purpose, because the bribes were too a 
tractive for the water forces to ignore and the coastline was too long t 
patrol. Ending foreign trade would not effectively check the imports « 
opium because traitorous Chinese were always ready to purchase the dru 
from the foreign receiving ships in the outer waters. Opium dens an 
dealers were too often offered tacit protection.and made immune frot 
legal prosecution because so many officers, police, and other powerful me 
were smokers themselves. The best course to follow, therefore, would t 
to bring pressure to bear on the consumers. The smokers were no 
punished only by flogging and being made to wear the cangue. The pai 
from such punishment for the inveterate user was far less than that frot 
want of opium. Huang requested that smokers be given capital punisl 
ment if they did not renounce opium within one year after promulgatia 
of the law. Once the number of smokers decreased, the demand for tk 
drug would also decrease and eventually its importation could be stopped. 

As a result of Huang’s memorial, the emperor solicited the opinions ( 
all the governors-general, the military governors in the Manchuria 
provinces, and other high officials. During the next four months, twent 
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ven memorials reached the capital from all over the empire, com- 
enting on Huang’s new approach and giving further recommenda- 
yns. (The twenty-eighth memorial, from Szechwan, was late, arriving 
1 December 2.) Whereas the memorialists unanimously recognized the 
scessity of stopping the opium traffic, the majority doubted the wisdom 
imposing capital punishment on smokers. The consensus of opinion 
as for the application of pressure at the source of the evil, namely those 
ho supplied, transported, and sold opium. It was contended that 
qaugglers and dealers should receive heavier punishment, for they had 
rpetrated the more serious crime. It was also argued that the smugglers 
id dealers, fewer in number, would be easier to control. Only eight of the 
yenty-eight memorialists upheld Huang Chueh-tzu’s recommendation. 
in T'se-hsti was in this minority group. 

Many of the memorials were simply perfunctory replies, full of trite 
wrases and based on high-flown theories rather than on investigation and 
cts. They revealed the authors’ dangerous obliviousness to China’s 
ilitary impotence and administrative inefficiency and their ignorance 
foreign affairs. The governor of Honan proposed that all the foreign 
ceiving ships at Lintin be expelled and that their illegal cargoes be 
nfiscated. The director-general of the grain transports advised placing a 
m on the export of tea and rhubarb, which were believed to be indis- 
nsable to the foreigners. It was recommended that this ban remain in 
fect until the barbarians begged for their lives and pledged not to bring 
‘any more opium; even after they had pleaded for mercy, several dozen 
their leaders as well as a few hundred Chinese collaborators were to be 
ecuted before the ban was lifted. Paradoxically enough, the later 
oderates, notably Ch’i-shan and [-li-pu, wanted to inflict strict punish- 
ent on the wholesalers at Canton who had direct contact with foreigners, ~ 
tt realizing that this measure could lead to disputes with the foreign 
erchants more easily than the measures advocated by the firm party, 
hich included Lin Tse-hsii and Huang Chueh-tzu.” 

Lin Tse-hsii’s presentation was outstanding for its realistic and moderate 
proach. It betokened careful investigation and a profound grasp of the 
oblem. He did not suggest bringing pressure to bear upon the foreign 
aders. Instead, he outlined a six-point plan_aimed entirely at the Chinese 
indlers, dealers, and consumiers. It included proposed means of helping 
dicts to abandon the habit and an interesting procedure for a fair trial 
t violators:™ 

On October 23, the emperor ordered a joint session of the Grand 
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Secretariat and the Grand Council to deliberate on the recommendation 
of the nation’s top officials. Mu-chang-a, a grand councillor, although of 
serving a period of mourning, was specifically ordered to participate in th 
conference. The emperor also demoted and dismissed Hsii Nai-chi for ex 
pressing an absurd view on the opium question two years before, and h 
deranked Prince Chuang, Imperial Duke P’u-hsi, and a royal host o 
others for addiction to opium. 

The emperor finally decided to ae the opium evil both at its sourc 
and along its path to the consumer. On the last day of 1838, he gave th 
-order dispatching Lin—Tse-hsii_ to Canton as imperial commissioner t| 
suppress the sources of the traffic.”* | 

H. B. Morse comments, “If one earnest man could have reformed ai 
unwilling people, Taokwang had done it. His motive was pure and hi 
earnestness unquestioned; but his task was hopeless.” Contemporar 
Englishmen, however, did not appreciate the sincerity of the emperor 
efforts.2> The general opinion of the foreign merchants was probabl 
expressed by an editorial in Blackwood’s Magazine, which argued tha 
the real purpose of the emperor’s stringent policy was to effect a chang| 
in the mode of trade, not to prevent the import of an article that wouk 
corrupt and destroy his people. “We might have been permitted t 
quadruple our supply of opium to his subjects, if we would have beet 
content to be paid, mot in bullion, but by taking Chinese goods in ex 
change.” *° In other words, according to the British traders, the emperor’ 
objection to opium was based on financial rather than moral reasons. _ 

It was argued by contemporary traders and writers that opium smoking 
was no more deleterious than the drinking of spirits.2” Forbes, for one 
wrote that undoubtedly opium was demoralizing to a certain extent, bu 
its effect on the Chinese people was much less injurious than that of th 
“vile liquor made of rice.”?° The Quarterly Review strongly doubtec 
that the evils of opium were worse than those of gin and whisky.?® Th 
great majority of the contemporary medical profession, however, wert 
definitely of the opinion that opium was much more harmful, that i 
produced rapid deterioration in the strongest constitution.*° It does not 
of course, require medical training to detect the adverse effects of the in 
on addicts. But one physician put it rather well: The “sallow complexi 
stupid visage, and wasted frame of old smokers, and especially the 
morseless grip of the craving on every fibre of his nervous system wa 
ample proof of the drug’s effect.” ** : 
It has been argued by later generations that the opium trade, chou 
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amoral from the modern point of view, was not generally considered so 
iring the time in question.*? Nothing could be further from the truth. 
1 1836, when a measure for making money advances on opium in Cal- 
itta was being contemplated by the Bengal government, the Bengal 
erald weighed the advantages and disadvantages of the measure. The 
lvantages were numerous: the ease in making remittances to England, 
interest derived from the use of the funds advanced and the en- 
yuragement such funds would afford to speculators, the fresh stimulus 
| the trade and an ultimate increase of profit, the circumvention of the 
sed to levy new taxes to pay the dividends, the employment of additional 
orkers, and finally “forcing the Chinese to pay the Hindoos — that is, 
ving their pockets from further taxation by the Bengal government.” 
he disadvantages were listed as “the immorality of all dealings in 
xium, and the evil example set by the government to the natives of India; 
ho are, however, covered with so thick a veil of ignorance that it is 
gped they may be recipients of the advantages without feeling the evils 
‘the proposed measure.” For all the attractions, the writer concluded 
ith his hope that the measure would not be adopted.** 

When William Jardine chartered the clipper Sylph for a voyage to 
aanghai and Tientsin to sell opium, he persuaded Charles Gutzlaff to 
company her as interpreter. In his letter to Gutzlaff, Jardine wrote: 


Tho’ it is our earnest wish that you should not in any way injure the grand 
yject you have in view by appearing interested in what by many is considered 
1 immoral traffic yet such a traffic is absolutely necessary to give any vessel a 
asonable chance . . . and the more profitable the expedition the better we 
all be able to place at your disposal a sum that may hereafter be usefully 
ployed in furthering the grand object you have in view, and for your 
iccess in which we feel deeply interested.** 


All the edicts of the Chia-ch’ing Emperor prohibiting opium were 
sued on the grounds that the drug had deleterious effects on morality 
id health. In the earlier years of the Tao-kuang period, the prohibition 
licts were also inspired mainly by moral considerations (feng-su jen- 
sin). It was in 1830 that the Tao-kuang Emperor for the first time 
entioned the money wasted on consumption of opium together with its 
jurious health effects.3° It was mainly the economic crisis that roused 
e Chinese to take action against the import and spread of opium, it is 
e, but it would be a mistake to assume that the emperor would have 
n indifferent to the drug’s admission in other circumstances. 
When Prince Su of the Imperial Clan Court presented the emperor 
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with the thirty-nine-article statute on opium prohibition, he reported 
“Those who are addicted to opium are entranced and powerless to quit 
almost as if seduced by the deadly poison, until they stand like skeletons 
their bodily shape totally disfigured and no better than the crippled. 
The emperor, promulgating the regulations in June 1839, made the state 
ment that opium undermined morality and custom to a great extent; tha 
opium smokers, in the beginning seduced by others, developed a habi 
and would not give it up even though all their property was squanderec 
and their lives ruined.*® 

On the magistrate level, the officers thought of the problem even mori 
sharply in terms of morality and physical health. Shen Yen-ch’ing, ; 
magistrate and an intimate friend of Hsia Hsieh (author of Chung-hsi chi 
shih), wrote a fu (prose poem) on opium (“Ya-pien-yen fu”) to cautio1 
people against the poisonous effects of the drug. It described opiun 
smokers who boasted of the pleasures of an inebriated world amid higl 
pillows and warm quilts, not realizing that they were hastening down thi 


road to their graves; their talents, supposedly rivaling those of the grea 
Ts’ao Chih, were actually nothing; their great strength, said to be equa 
to the task of carrying nine caldrons, was really completely exhausted? 
When Chou Chi-hua, magistrate of T’ai-chou, Kiangsu province, re 
ceived the new regulations prohibiting opium, he published them witl 
additional admonitions, reminding the people of the harmful effects o 
the drug. Governor-General Teng’s antiopium leaflets, distributed amon 
his people in December 1836, began with the sentence: “The smoke o 
opium is a deadly poison.” While cautioning people that the use of thi 
drug ruined business and dissipated wealth and property, the papel 


emphasized its poisonous effects and described the horrible physica 
condition of habitual smokers. They lay asleep like so many corpses, th 
leaflets said, their skins hanging about them like a sack and their bone 
as bare as sticks.3® $ 

Throughout the course of the great debate, though the main topic wa 
the drain of silver, the harmful effects of opium were not overlooked. Pao 
hsing, military governor of Feng-t’ien province and Ch’i-shan, governor 
general of Chih-li, among others, spoke of the life-destroying nature of the 
drug. A quotation from Lin Tse-hsti’s memorial, “If we continue to pam 
per it, a few decades from now we shall not only be without soldiers t 
resist the enemy, but also in want of silver to provide an army,” was to bé 
memorized by practically every schoolchild in the following century. 
_ The thirty-nine-article statute against opium was the direct consequent 
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the great debate. It was drawn up jointly by the Grand Secretariat, the 
and Council, the Imperial Clan Court, and several other divisions of 
> imperial government in accordance with the views presented in the 
smorials of Huang Chueh-tzu and other officials. This comprehensive 
1ety-four-page enactment considerably increased the severity of the 
nishment to be meted out to anyone connected with the trade, from the 
mer who cultivated the poppy to the police who accepted the bribes, 
ym the brokers who bought the drug by the chest, to the retailer who 
erated an opium den. The statute was promulgated in Peking on June 
1839, and on July 6 it reached Canton, where hundreds of chests of 
jum were already being destroyed at the Bogue. It provided that after 
eriod of eighteen months from the time the new law was made known 
a locality, anyone, soldier or civilian, noble or commoner, found to be 
opium smoker was to be sentenced to detention for strangling. Ac- 
‘ding to the Ch’ing statutes, all “detention for execution” sentences had 
be reconsidered by the “autumn assize” and then referred to Peking 
- complicated, prolonged reviews and final imperial approval. The 
mer opium punishments, it will be recalled, were flogging and the 
igue. 
Letters to Lin Tse-hsii from friends in Peking reached Canton on May 
1839, informing him that the original decision of the court concerning 
> punishment of opium criminals was considerably more lenient. It 
ss the emperor who had asked the court to make it harsher.*? This 
ervention marked the victory of the minority group led by Huang 
ueh-tzu and Lin Tse-hsii. 
The punishment for convicted wholesale brokers, according to the new 
v, was immediate beheading. Those who were convicted of operating 
jum dens and public servants found to have accepted bribes connected 
th the traffic would meet their death by immediate strangling. Although 
> opium smokers were allowed a period of eighteen months to stop the 
bit, offenders in the other categories were given no such reprieve. 

t Commissioner Lin’s request, the authorities in Peking enacted a 
a particularly dealing with foreign opium traders. It stipulated 

ediate beheading for the principals and immediate strangling for the - 
ics All these “immediate” executions are rather misleading be- 
se the sentences had to be reviewed jointly by the Board of Punish- 
it, the Censorate, and the Court of Judicature and Revision, and ap- 
wed by the emperor. The new law directed at foreign offenders was to 
le effect eighteen months after it reached Canton, and during this 
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interim period those who voluntarily surrendered their opium would | 
pardoned. Commissioner Lin received this enactment from the Board | 
Punishment on July 19, 1839, and it formed the legal basis of his subseque| 
dealings with the English.** 


NEW PROHIBITIONS AND THE MAITLAND AFFAIR 


As noted earlier, the hopeful expectation of a legalized opium trat 
lasted in Canton and Peking not more than four months. Having receive 
Chu Tsun’s and Hsii Ch’iu’s memorials, the emperor dispatched an edi 
to Canton ordering the investigation of the activities of nine foreig 
merchants in connection with the opium traffic. After some inquiri 
conducted by the hong merchants, the governor-general ordered them ¢ 
November 23, 1836, to “close all their commercial affairs, and within dl 
period of half a month to . . . move off from the provincial city, and | 
return to their country.” They could remain in Macao for a short tin 
before leaving China. The order, however, was not taken seriously by d 
foreign community. The Canton Register asked, “why do they, week aft 
week, issue the most strict and (said to be) unalterable orders to th 
foreigners whom they affect so much to despise, but who in fa 
manifest the most utter, profound contempt for these orders?” | 

The hong merchants found that one merchant, Merwanjee, was 1 
longer in Canton. The other eight all claimed that they had ships comif 
which would require their attention. Most of them did not promise 
definite date of departure. When again pressed for answers, Whitemé 
and Framjee promised to leave in January and February, respectivel 
Gordon asked to be allowed to remain until April. Innes promised } 
leave in January, Dadabhoy in February, Dent and Turner in April, ap 
Jardine in May. By an edict of December 13, 1836, the provincial ai 
thorities granted the merchants’ requests except in the cases of Jardin 
Dent, and Turner, who were ordered to leave Canton in March. ™ 

As usual, the foreign merchants paid little heed to orders from 
provincial government. Those who actually left Canton stayed away 
for a short time. Jardine left China on January 26, 1839, of his own f 
will.# With the possible exception of Whiteman and Gordon, w 
records are not readily available, everyone was still in Canton at the 


Commissioner Lin arrived.** 
Meanwhile a vigorous campaign against Chinese opium smugglers 
launched. Captures of smuggled opium and silver to the amoun 
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qusands of taels were frequent. In this campaign Governor-General 
sng had the assistance of an efficient provincial judge by the name of 
ang Ch’ing-lien, who had assumed office in 1835. Wang would stroll 
out the streets of the suburbs, attended only by his lantern bearer, and 
vestigate the gambling houses, brothels, and opium-smoking shops. It 
is reported that he also directed many of his servants to spy about the 
eets. The Canton Register reported: “Since the arrival of\H. E. Wang, 
> criminal judge, there has not been a night in which he has not gone 
out secretly.” He visited government buildings, opium dens, and 
mbling houses alike, and wherever he found opium smoking or gam- 
ng he imposed punishments. One night in mid-September 1835, he 
ind a messenger of the Namhoi (Nan-hai) magistrate lying on a bench 
joking opium; he immediately had him flogged fifteen strokes with a 
mboo switch. Because of his ceaseless efforts, the opium dens in the city 
re afraid to open their doors.*® 
Governor-General Teng T’ing-chen, the principal actor during this 
riod of gathering war clouds, was a native of Nanking, born on January 
1776. After gaining his chin-shih in 1801, he started on a political 
reer that was to follow a roller-coaster course, with praise, promotion, 
smissal, and punishment.*® During his early years, his patron was 
lang Yu-hsien (governor-general of Liang-Kuang, 1812-1817), and at 
> recommendation of Chiang (then governor of Chekiang) he was ap- 
inted prefect of Ningpo in 1810. Starting in 1814 he served as prefect in 
un and other localities in northern Shensi for six years. In 1820 he be- 
me the provincial judge of Hupeh and in the next year was transferred 
the financial commission of Kiangsu. In 1822, he was dismissed be- 
ase of improper handling of a lawsuit while he was a prefect of Sian. 
the following year, thanks to the support of Chiang Yu-hsien, then 
vernor-general of Chihli, Teng was appointed the intendant of the 
ung-Yung circuit. The most peaceful period of his career began in 1826 
1en he was appointed governor of Hupeh, a post he held for almost a 
cade; during this time he completed most of his literary works.*? 
espite the frequent ups and downs of Teng’s eventful career, on 
igust 5, 1836, the emperor lavishly praised his integrity and talent 
‘in-hsueh chien-yu).“8 His views on the opium problem were neatly 
med up in two sentences in his memorial to the emperor: “Let the 
concentrate and hit hard at the wealthy and powerful; the rank and 
will follow suit. Let decrees be strictly enforced on the Chinese soil; 
foreign goods [opium] will naturally disappear.” Yet Teng’s cam- 
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paign against opium was carried out more as a duty and a gesture 
please the emperor than as a crusade based on high principle — hence 
subscription to Hsti Nai-chi’s legalization proposal. Much of his negligen 
in disciplining subordinates may be attributed to his distaste for publ 
affairs, which was connected to his penchant for pure scholarship, 
Basically, Teng was a poet and a philologist. His complete works, pu 
lished in 1919 in twelve ¢s’e, contain six chiian of scholarly notes, ty 
works on archaic phonology, sixteen chtian of verse, and two chiian | 
tz’u. Not a word was said about the Opium War or his political expet 
ences, and the fact that he was involved in the opium crisis is indicate 
only by a few poems dedicated to Lin Tse-hsii.°° 

Teng was appointed to the governor-generalship of Kwangtung ar 
Kwangsi provinces in 1835 and arrived in Canton in February 1836. H 
position in regard to the opium situation became a matter of contr 
versy. Many of his Western contemporaries were hostile to him, and | 
their judgment his worth could not be lower or his venality surpassed 
any of his predecessors. It was reported in Western circles that und 
Teng’s administration a Chinese opium dealer had to pay as much as | 
to 80 dollars per chest for the authorities’ connivance in the traffic, where, 
before Teng’s appointment the rate had usually been 16 to 30 dolla 
and never exceeded 4o dollars.° Foreign merchants relished a story to th 


effect that opium had been found on the person of Teng’s son. It w, 
also said that, in December 1838 and January 1839, on the walls of h 
residence were pasted lampoons, one of which read: | 


O’er the impoverished but broad eastern land, 

Our venerable Tang [Teng] holds chief command. 

His favour falls on those who seizures make, 

Yet in the daring game he holds a stake. 

For cruizing [sic] boats his son and comrades keep 

To scour the waters of the inner deep; 

And in his halls having heaped an untold store 

Of gold, unsatiated still he craves for more; 

While dice and women all his hours employ . 

Still the fond father censues [sc] not the boy. p 
O blind to reason! no distinction seen, 7 
The good must bow to tyrants and the mean. a 
But leogued [sc] oppression will resistance cause, ; 
And men’s indigant [sic] hearts assert the laws.>? 


Rumors and lampoons like this were rife in Canton. Teng reported thet 
to Peking in 1839, explaining that they were simply a form of reveng 
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en by opium-law violators he had punished in the past three years. 
e emperor assured him that he and Lin Tse-hsii were his “personal 
sted” officials and that they should not let these slanders bother them. 
-also authorized the governor-general to arrest and punish the authors 
the lampoons.** 
\ well-informed author, Liang T’ing-nan, strongly defended the 
yernor-general and pointed out that many of the lower officials ac- 
ted bribes and maliciously claimed that the governor-general had a 
ire in them. Liang was particularly angry that the governor-general’s 
rd son should also be slandered. He reported that according to the boy’s 
or, whom Liang had recommended, the younger Teng was an in- 
strious student who was seldom allowed to go out and was incapable 
involvement in any dealings with opium. Moreover, Liang argued, of 
the several hundred students with whom Lin Tse-hsii conducted a 
an-feng-shih, or custom-finding examination, none had accused the 
yernor-general’s son of any participation in the opium trade.™* 
t is almost certain that the accusations concerning Teng’s venality were 
mundless. The alleged increase in the bribery rates during Teng’s tenure 
office may well have resulted from his strictness in enforcing the opium 
yhibition. His faithfulness to the pronounced policy of the imperial 
vernment was fully reflected in Captain Elliot’s reports made through- 
t Teng’s three-year administration. Probably the best evidence of 
ng’s probity is a letter from Jardine to Captain Rees, dated October 
1838, saying that Governor-General Teng was to leave Canton for 
vangsi the next day and that “the Chinese are in hopes that the Trade 
y improve during his absence.” *° 
Dn February 2, 1837, Gaptain Elliot wrote to London that, for the last 
0 months, the Canton authorities had been pursuing a system of 
ere restriction against the opium trade, and it had been largely suc- 
sful. At the same time, the opium of the first sales of the year in Bengal 
s to arrive in a few weeks, and Elliot predicted that, if the ban con- 
ued to be enforced so strictly, the trade would take on an entirely 
ferent nature. “From a traffic prohibited in point of form, but essen- 
ly countenanced, and carried on entirely by natives in native boats, it 
I come to be a complete smuggling trade.” In such circumstances, he 
idicted, British traders would be thrown into direct contact with the 
abitants on the coast, vastly increasing the chances of serious dis- 
‘es and collisions with government officers.”® 
hat Elliot had predicted was already happening. At the end of 
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January, Jardine reported that the drug trade was at a standstill, but “tl 
article has become so high in the city, that the temptation to smuggle, 
all hazard, is becoming very great.” Smuggling (by foreigners) throug 
Macao and Hsiang-shan, he said, was going on already.” It was again 
-this background that Elliot contemplated requesting British men-of-w; 
from India to visit Chinese waters, and on February 2, 1837, he wro 
Palmerston: 


It seems likely that the visits of men-of-war at this crisis, for short perioc 
and at brief intervals, would have the effect either of relaxing the restrict 
spirit of the Provincial Government, or of hastening onwards the legalizatic 
measure, and thus, by one mode or the other, of releasing the trade from i 
actual condition of stagnation. 

Your Lordship, I hope, will consider I am justified in respectfully movit 
these authorities [the governor-general of India and the British naval cor 
manding-in-chief stationed in India] to do what can be done (safely ar 
without inconveniently commiting His [sic] Majesty’s Government,) towai 
the relief of the most important branch of this trade; with the langour [si 
of which the whole British commerce to the empire eee sympathises | 
a very serious degree.*® 


On the same day, Elliot wrote a dispatch to Lord Auckland, governe 
general of India,°? and another one to Rear-Admiral Thomas Blade 
Capel, K.C.B., the commander-in-chief (Capel was relieved by Maitlar 
on February 5, 1838), requesting British naval ships. A collection | 
translated Chinese memorials and edicts concerning the legalization” : 
the opium trade was also forwarded to these authorities. In his dispati 


to Governor-General Auckland, Elliot reported his grave concern ov 


the unfortunate commercial situation: the British merchants could a 
dispose of the only commodity they could sell in quantity to China, ar 
they were now, with respect to the prices of Chinese exports, at tl 
mercy of the hong merchants. Captain Elliot observed that frequent af 
short visits of British warships to Canton waters and to the neighbe 
“hood of the points to which the outside trade had extended would |} 
“movements calculated, either to carry the Provincial Government bat 
to the system which has hitherto prevailed, or to hasten onwards dl 
legalization measure from the Court.” He also solicited the partici 
of one or two of the East India Company’s cruisers. 

In his letter to Rear-Admiral Capel, Elliot similarly stated the “presi 
necessity to use every effort consistent with safety and discretion for tl 
relief of the whole trade, from the embarrassment into which it is throw 
by the restrictive spirit of the Provincial Government,” and again t 
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ested the visits of British vessels to Chinese seas. The attack in the 
ddle of 1835 on the British trading brig Troughton, which was 
indered by Chinese pirates of seventy thousand dollars almost within 
ht of the anchorage, would, he said, provide a sufficient pretext for the 
sence of British men-of-war should the Kwangtung government be- 
ne alarmed. 

In September 20, 1837, Viscount Palmerston transmitted to the 
lmiralty Lords the queen’s directions concerning the protection that 
itish vessels should afford British subjects trading in China. Subse- 
ently Rear-Admiral Maitland, commander-in-chief of British ships in 
: India seas, was directed that “one or more of the ships under your 
lers should, as frequently as possible, visit the China station, and should 
nain there as long as may be consistent with the demands of the service 
ewhere within your command; and whenever a frigate can be spared 
this service, a ship of that class would be preferable to a smaller one.” 
itland was asked to take the earliest opportunity to visit China and 
ike personal contact with Captain Elliot. On November 2, Palmerston 
ormed Elliot of this arrangement. 

n Canton, there was no relaxation of the government’s severe measures 
uinst opium dealers. During the early part of 1837, all the smuggling 
ats (the fast crabs) were destroyed by their owners. Some new ones 
re built in the summer, but they were soon burned again by their 
mers in August and September.®* At the same time, the provincial 
yernment put continuous pressure on the English to stop the opium 
fic, but Captain Elliot resorted to evasive tactics.°? In August two 
cts from the governor-general and the governor were issued instruct- 
r Elliot to send away the opium vessels from Lintin. On September 18, 
other edict was issued reminding the opium traders of the goodness of 
; government in permitting the continuance of trade, in all circum- 
nces, for a space of two hundred years. It deplored the contumacy of 
» foreigners in supposing that “while they render the Chinese seas a 
mmon sewer for the filthy opium the government can fail to put the 
ys in force against them.” °° Two months later Elliot summed up the 
x for Palmerston: 


is requisite your Lordship should know, that since my arrival in Canton, 
e month of April last, I have frequently been urged by the official 
chants (and, as they have always declared, by the special command of the 
ernor) to dismiss the opium ships from the usual anchorages outside the 
. I have invariably replied on these occasions, that my Commission charged 
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me with the superintendence of the trade to Canton; that my Government h 
no formal knowledge of the existence of any other; and that his Excellen 
must be sensible I could concern myself only with the duties I had due author 
to perform.*4 


In the latter part of 1837, the vigorous measures of the provincial < 
thorities effectively crushed the native smuggling networks at the o 
side anchorages of Canton and its immediate neighborhood, but there v 
the side effect of a phenomenal increase in the traffic on the east coast 
Kwangtung and the coast of Fukien.® Elliot reported on November 1 
“Till within the last few months, that branch of the trade on the coast 
eastern Kwangtung and Fukien never afforded employment to more th 
two or three small vessels; but, at the date of this despatch, and for sot 
months past, there have not been less than twenty sail of vessels on t 
east coasts; and I am sorry to add, that there is every reason to belie 
blood has been spilt in the interchange of shot which has ever and an 
taken place between them and the Mandarin boats.” © 

The price of opium drastically declined: Patna was about $620 | 
chest, Benares $560, and Malwa $445 at the end of the year. In Janua 
Patna and Benares suffered a further decline of a hundred dollars. 
February, Malwa and Benares could be purchased at 400 dollars or loy 
and new Patna at 450 dollars.®’ Jardine, whose firm held the greater p 
of Malwa in China, remarked, perhaps with a sigh: “Canton never y 
in so dull and distressed a state since I have known it. Not a ship loadi 
for England, not a pound of Tea purchased for the Europe, or Engl 
markets; and very little for America.” ** 

At the end of the year, the governor-general, the governor, and | 
hoppo in a joint memorial apprised the emperor of their accomplishme 
in opium prohibition in the past year. From spring through Deceml 
1837, they reported, 30 seizures had been made. In these cases, they f 
arrested 161 offenders and captured 8,661 taels of sycee silver, 3,027 te 


of silver in foreign dollars, and 3,842 catties of opium. The criminals w 
all severely judged; the silver was given as a reward to the captors; 2 
the opium was burned. Those brokerage houses found to be dealing 
opium had been closed, while orders were issued for the apprehens 
of the persons who had frequented them. The memorialists told | 
emperor that they dared not say their efforts in the past year had f 
duced the full effect desired, but they observed that the price of sy 
silver and opium in Canton had dropped drastically. Formerly, t 
torous Chinese had been obliged to pay the foreign vessels more than 
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lars for one opium ball (a chest of Patna contained forty balls), but 
yw the price was only 16 to 18 dollars. The governor-general’s report 
substantiated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce returns, which 
ves the total value of opium exports from Bombay for 1836-37 as 
249,821 rupees but in the next season, 1837—38, 11,242,325 rupees, a de- 
sase of more than half.®° 

Some twenty-five foreign vessels anchoring at Lintin were the strongest 
ik in the opium-smuggling chain. These vessels, which gave the Canton 
thorities much difficulty, were, in the emperor’s words, “one of the 
eatest evils under which the province of Canton groans.” Since it was 
t the governor-general’s policy to put direct military pressure on foreign 
ips, he moved to cut off their provisions. The governor-general and his 
ociates observed that these opium-receiving ships were dependent on 
yina for their daily supplies. They also noticed that native pan-t’ing 
um-boats), while pretending to go out fishing, were supplying a 
riety of provisions and other articles to the foreigners at Lintin. “If 
sse supplies were cut off,” the Chinese officials maintained, “we might 
eceed in getting rid of them.” At the time of the memorial, four such 
n-ting had been captured with twenty-eight crew members and some 
eo."° 

The memorialists reminded the emperor that, according to the law, 
yenever foreigners prove refractory the trade ought to be stopped in 
Jer to give fair warning. Thus they had prepared to order an embargo 
the Lintin ships still refused to leave. They had ordered the hong 
srchants to inquire how many nations carried on commerce with 
ina, how many of them traded honestly and operated no receiving 
ps, and how many did possess receiving ships. The Canton authorities 
ly wanted to punish the guilty. Receiving this memorial on February 
1838, the emperor fully approved their proceedings and urged them to 
low these measures up with thorough strictness (jen-chen pan-li). 
Under such repeated threats from Peking and Canton, Captain Elliot, 
10 had not yet received a reply to his first request, wrote Palmerston on 
scember 7, 1837, once more demanding “that a small naval force should 
mediately be stationed somewhere in these seas.” Elliot was aware of 
> fact that the provincial authorities were preparing a memorial for- 
lly requesting permission to impose an embargo. But he observed: 
efore His Imperial Majesty’s commands could arrive, the trade of the 
son would have been completed.” At any rate, Elliot was not so worried 
out a formal command from Peking as about the grave local situation 
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that might drift into disaster. On February 5, 1838, he reported: “In m 
judgment, the interruption of the trade is less likely to ensue from th 
commands of the Court, than from some grave disaster arising out ¢ 
collision between the Government craft and our own armed boats on th 
river.” Already, in the middle of January, some mandarin runners ha 
visited the boat of a Mr. Just (a British watchmaker residing in Canton 
about two miles above the factories, and they found three cases of opiun 
This was the first time in many years that a European boat had bee 
searched by the Chinese. The case might have been quietly settled, a 
cording to Elliot, had Just been willing to offer a large enough bribe. I 
February, opium was seized aboard another European boat, the Alpha.’ 
Fastboats had been burned, native smugglers arrested and scatterec 
and the opium trade had undergone a total and “very hazardous” chang 
The drug was now carried in private British-owned passage boats, whic 
made “vast opium deliveries at Whampoa.”*? These boats were bt 
slenderly manned by lascar seamen and armed in a way which, in Elliot 
opinion, served more “to provoke or to justify search, accompanied b 
violence, than to furnish the means of effectual defence.” In his report ¢ 
November 19, 1837, Elliot said that the Canton authorities were we 
aware of the smuggling by European boats on the river and that thei 
continued connivance could not be counted on much longer. A numbe 
of factors, such as intrigue among officials to ensure a greater part of th 
profits and private reports against one another to Peking, might suddenl 
change the situation at any time. : 
That as much as three fifths of the inward trade was carried on in suc 
a precarious manner was a matter of concern to Elliot, and he entreate 
his home government to take action. “It seems to me that the moment hz 
arrived for such active interposition upon the part of Her Majesty 
Government, as can be properly afforded; and that it cannot be deferre 
without great hazard to the safety of the whole trade, and of the persor 
engaged in its pursuit.” Having received three dispatches of the sam 
tenor, Palmerston replied with a terse statement that the governmer 
could not interfere with these proceedings, either by aiding or restrainin 
the pursuits of the smugglers. Conditions deteriorated even more rapidl 
in 1838. “In the course of the last two months,” wrote Captain Elliot o 
April 20, “the number of English boats employed in the illicit traff 
between Lintin and Canton has vastly increased, and the deliveries ¢ 
opium have frequently been accompanied by conflict of fire-arms betwee 


those vessels and the Government preventive craft.” 
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In the early part of April, a Chinese charged with traitorous inter- 
ourse with foreigners and the smuggling of opium and sycee silver was 
rangled immediately outside the walls of Macao. The body was left on 
isplay, bearing a sign that informed onlookers of his crime and of the 
yct that the execution was ordered by the emperor himself. The unusual 
noice of execution ground and public exhibition of the corpse clearly 
idicated that this was meant as a warning to foreign smugglers. Captain 
lliot did not fail to take notice and he remarked, “with the prisons full 
f persons charged with similar offences, and with public executions for 
1em, it is not to be supposed that the Provincial Government can ven- 
ire much longer to permit the delivery of opium out of British armed- 
oats, almost under the walls of the Governor’s palace at Canton: neither 
it likely that they will succeed in driving them out without blood- 
ed.” on -frew Ud« Meslery, 
The naval forces that Elliot had requested ot on February 2, 1837, arrived | 
1 the China seas in July 1838. The‘ Wellesley with—Sir-Frederick L. 
faitland on board, accompanied by the brig Algerine, arrived in Tong- 
00 Bay (T’ung-ku-wan), about seven leagues south of the Bogue, on 
we 13th. This anchorage was chosen by Elliot because of its safety, its 
istance from the entrance of the river, and its remoteness “from the 
achorage of the ships engaged in the illicit traffic.” 
Governor-General Teng was informed of the arrival of the British ships 
a July 15, and the Canton authorities, with the Napier nightmare still 
esh in their memories, were immediately thrown into a state of alarm. 
Jl forts and fleets were reinforced and ordered to be vigilant in their 
efenses. All river passages leading to Canton were patrolled day and 
ight by smaller boats. Special forces were secretly dispatched to guard all 
rategic points on various inland routes leading to Canton. The Tartar 
sneral, Te-k’e-chin-pu, the governor-general, and the newly arrived 
overnor, I-liang, considered the problem together and took part in 
lanning precautions. By order of the provincial authorities, the magis- 
ate and territorial regiment commander of Hsiang-shan proceeded to 
facao to join the subprefect (Ao-men t’ung-chih) in defending that 
ttlement. Meanwhile, a confidential edict was directed to the Portuguese 
forestall any possible British efforts to seduce them.”* 
. few days after Maitland’s arrival, the subprefect of Macao addressed 
communication to Elliot, superscribed with the character ydé (com- 
and), and this was promptly returned unopened with a note dated 
i 15, objecting to the improper superscription. Another yd, this time 
| 
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from the governor-general, soon followed. It was addressed to the thre 
senior hong merchants and forwarded to the superintendent by a linguis 
This document Captain Elliot also returned unopened because, as relate: 
before, he was fighting for direct official communication with the Chines 
provincial government. 

The aim of these two communications undoubtedly was to ascertain th 
purpose of the rear-admiral’s visit and to instruct Elliot to send the wai 
ships away. The Chinese, until August 5, were entirely ignorant of th 
nature of Maitland’s mission. Admiral Kuan was under the impressio 
that Maitland was to replace Elliot as superintendent.” Afraid that suc 
lack of knowledge might induce the alarmed Canton authorities to adof 
rash measures against the British, Captain Elliot, who had been livin 
in Macao since December 2, 1837, following the deadlock on the “direc 
intercourse” issue, went to Canton on July 25; four days later, he had hi 
secretary and interpreter deliver a letter at the city gate to the governoi 
general explaining the peaceful object of the British commander-in-chie 
This letter was returned to Elliot by the hong merchants in the evening fe 
want of the character pin. Elliot at once informed the hong merchant 
that he considered his mission of explaining Be Frederick’s pede 
object accomplished and left Canton on July 31."° 

At this critical time an unfortunate incident took place at the Bogu 
On July 28 a British schooner, the Bombay (a passage boat), proceedin 
from Hong Kong to Canton, was signaled to heave to by two mandari 
boats as it approached the Bogue. The signal was disregarded becaus 
such flag signs were not usual with the mandarin boats. One of them fire 
a musket, apparently as a sign to the batteries, which then fired on th 
Bombay. The shots at first fell short, but as the schooner moved nearer th 
Bogue fort they were better directed; two of them passed between th 
masts and one within a yard of the bow. The schooner immediately cam 
to and was approached by one of the mandarin boats. An interprete 
from the Chinese boat inquired whether “Admiral Maitland, or any ¢ 
his soldiers, women, or man-of-war’s men, were on board.” After a neg: 
tive answer was given, the schooner was allowed to proceed up the Bogui 
A passenger asked the mandarin whether he was interested in searchin 
for opium, and the latter said no." A similar questioning took plae 
about an hour later when the Bombay approached the Tiger fort. Whe 
the officer of the schooner said that neither Maitland nor any persons cot 
nected with him were on board, the ship was allowed to pass on. Frot 
the Chinese point of view, these inquiries were regarded as the ordinar 
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srformance of duty by the officers ordered to stop the naval man, Mait- 
nd, from passing through the Bogue. But the British considered them an 
sult."* The only ground for such a complaint was perhaps the language 
ed by the interpreter.“® 

Captain Elliot, still in Canton, protested the incident to the governor- 
sneral through the hong merchants, and the latter, speaking on behalf 
the governor-general, denied that there was any intention to insult the 
ar-admiral; whatever rudeness occurred was only a case of misconduct 
1 the part of minor officers. Since Elliot would not accept anything short 
a written disavowal, the British fleet, consisting of the Wellesley, the 
arne, the Algerine, and the superintendent’s cutter, the Louisa, pro- 
eded to the Bogue on August 4, largely at the initiation of Elliot, to 
mand a written disavowal. The next day, at the request of Maitland, 
dmiral Kuan dispatched Colonel Li Hsien, whose rank was supposed to 
ual that of the captain of the Wellesley, accompanied by an acting second 
ptain, Lu Ta-yueh, to the British flagship. In the presence of the rear- 
lmiral, Elliot, Morrison, and the captains of all the British vessels, Lu 
a-yueh, at the dictation of the senior Chinese officer, wrote the statement 
sclaiming any intention of insult.S° “Should any such-like language be 
ed hereafter, the circumstance shall be at once investigated and 
inished. Their thus offending your Honourable Admiral is one and the 
me as offending our own Admiral.” This action concluded the incident 
tisfactorily, and some civilities were then exchanged. The fleet returned 
the Tongkoo anchorage on the morning of August 6.°* 

While on board the Wellesley, the rear-admiral declared that his reason 
r calling in Chinese waters was to look after British subjects and to 
> that they were not made to suffer insults. He added that, since the 
ade in Canton was no longer in the hands of the East India Company, 
quent visits of the men-of-war were necessary. He assured the Chinese, 
ywever, that such visits would be always with a peaceful purpose. This 
as the first successful formal notification to the Chinese of the purpose 
the Maitland Mission. The monsoon being against his return passage, 
: Frederick announced that he would have to remain in the neighbor- 
od for some weeks more. Li Hsien then entreated him to put a stop 
‘the irregularities committed by British subjects in Canton, but Mait- 
ad replied that, since he was a naval commander, merchant vessels were 
t under his jurisdiction. They were subject to the civil authority, he 
d, pointing at the superintendent. Upon this, Captain Elliot gave assur- 
ce that it was his constant wish to preserve peace and order.” 


7 
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We do not know at what level the Chinese disavowal was suppresse 
but it was not reported in the memorial jointly submitted to the empert 
by the Tartar general, the governor-general, and the governor. Tl 
memorial only reported the visit of Li Hsien and Lu Ta-yueh on boat 
the Wellesley, maintaining that their mission was to enjoin the Briti 
commander-in-chief to sail away without delay and to reproach him f 
his impropriety in demanding direct and equal communication with tl 
“celestial authorities.” The emperor wrote a long rescript to this memori 
on September 15, 1838, upholding the cautious measures of the Cantc 
officials and their refusal to accept any communication from the Engli 
not presented in the form of a petition. He ordered the memorialists 
keep a watchful eye on the barbarians during the weeks that their shi 
remained in Canton waters, for the foreigners’ dispositions were as u 


fathomable as those of the goat and dog. If when the northern monsoc 
returned they were still there, they should be driven away by force ar 
their trade stopped. The emperor’s final admonishing words were: “Ot 
wardly manifest calm and inwardly build up defense, in order to su 
press the barbarian bandits and pacify the neighborhood.” ®* 
Maitland and his ships left the China seas on October 5, 1838. TI 
period of his sojourn at the Tongkoo anchorage had been characterize 
by relative peace and good will. On one occasion Admiral Kuan wro 
him a note of condolence over the loss of his niece, and before his d 
parture Maitland presented Kuan with a few bottles of wine. Th 
nothing more serious than the Bombay incident occurred was owing 
the desire of both sides to avoid hostilities. Maitland had been specifical 
instructed that, “unless in case of great emergency, when a demonstr 


tion or an actual employment of force may be urgently and absolute 
necessary for the protection of the lives and property of British subjec 
Her Majesty’s ships of war are studiously to respect the regulations | 
the Chinese Government as to the limits beyond which foreign shi 
of war are not allowed to approach the city of Canton.” 

“= But the Maitland Mission did not achieve its original objective. ‘TI 
fleet had been summoned by Captain Elliot to intimidate the Chinese in 
abandoning their strict measures against opium. It was calculated th 
frequent visits of British warships would revive and strengthen # 
legalization movement in Peking, and it was hoped that the presen 
of Rear-Admiral Maitland in Chinese seas would assist the superintendel 
in his fight for direct official communication.** But the prohibition pe 
icy continued unabated; the legalization movement remained a dee 
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tter; and the issue of direct communication continued to be dead- 
cked. Jardine wrote to Captain Rees in August that Maitland “has 
farmed the Chinese not a little,” but a year after the Maitland episode 
rovernor-General ‘Teng commented in a memorial that the British war 
essels which had visited Canton were not dispatched by the British gov- 
nment; their coming had been privately arranged by Elliot in order 
make a show of power without real strength (Asii-chang sheng-shih) .® 


THE STORMY WINTER OF 1838-39 


In Canton the crusade against opium continued with increasing vigor. 


y early December 1838, it was estimated that upwards of two thousand 


sium dealers, brokers, and smokers had been imprisoned. A few execu- , ,, / 


ons took place every day.** It was not possible to sell a single chest of © 
ium on any terms, since the panic-stricken dealers had all gone into 
iding.®” The traffic on the coast, too, had increasing troubles with the 
cal forces and sales became limited.** In early January, the Canton 
ress Price Current could not even quote a price of opium: “There is 
solutely nothing doing, and we therefore withdraw our quotations.” *° 
Despite the eagerness with which the Canton government was fighting 
dium, the governor-general received an edict from Peking in early De- 
mber severely reprimanding him for being too lenient with offenders. 
here were reports that he was soon to lose his position.®® This reprimand 
ther intensified Teng’s efforts, and in the middle of December Jar- 
ne reported that Teng 


is been seizing, trying, and strangling the poor devils without mercy — 
€ prisons are full, and three or four are carried off daily by confinement and 
id treatment. We hope for some relaxation of these severities ere long; but 
ve no good grounds for doing so. I should think such severity, in your 
larter, would produce an open rebellion — they are timid fellows here; and 
and a great deal from their oppressive rulers. We have never seen so serious 
persecution, or one so general.®1 


rdine thought the governor-general was determined to see how far 
e population under his rule would yield to “his harsh, and, in many 
stances, unjust persecutions of drugsellers, smokers, &c. &c.” 

On December 3, an official of the hoppo’s office seized some supplies 
opium immediately in front of the Creek factory, where James Innes 
ed in the first suite. The two Chinese laborers who had been unloading 


boxes were immediately arrested. They confessed, perhaps after tor- 
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ture, that the opium belonged to Innes and had been brought from th 
ship “Ki-le-wun,” a sound resembling the name of an American, Clew 
land, master of the Thomas Perkins. The governor-general summone 
all the hong merchants the next day and announced that Innes and th 
Thomas Perkins had to leave the Canton-Whampoa area within thre 
days. The security merchant for the American ship, who knew nothin 
of the whole affair, had been forced to wear the cangue. The hong me 
chants, perhaps at the urging of the provincial government, threatene 
in a written statement to tear down the building in which Innes live 
if he failed to obey the governor-general’s injunction. At this the gener 
body of foreign merchants declared their determination to resist suc 
rash measures at all costs. All trade was summarily stopped by order ¢ 
the governor-general. 

The time limit for the departure of the Thomas Perkins and Innes we 
later extended to ten days.** Innes eventually agreed to leave on Di 
cember 16, and before his departure he forwarded a declaration to th 
governor-general admitting his ownership of the opium and absolvin 
the American ship and the two laborers from any complicity. The laboi 
ers were not known to have had any knowledge of the content of th 
boxes, and the Thomas Perkins had become involved only because ¢ 
confusion arising from the laborers’ prom of foreign names. 
Trade was thus scheduled to resume on January 1.? | 

The excitement caused by the Innes affair had hardly died down whe 
the foreign community at Canton was given still another shock. O 
December 12, at about eleven o’clock, an officer came to the square am 
made preparations to strangle a Chinese named Ho Lao-chin (Ho Lac 
kin), alleged to be an opium dealer. As soon as the wooden executio 
cross had been driven into the ground directly under the American flag 
seventy or eighty foreigners from the factories gathered to stop th 
execution. Among them was the crew of an old East India Company shit 
the Orwell, which had come from Whampoa in the morning. William € 
Hunter, a partner in Russell and Company and an eyewitness, wrot 
“Suddenly they seized the cross, smashed it in pieces, and began to la 
them over the heads and shoulders of the executioners and any China 
men within reach.” They tore down the tent which had been set uj 
for the officer, overturned table and chairs inside, and would hav 
attacked the officer himself if some foreign merchants had not inter 
fered and offered him protection.*® 

At this critical point, a large but “perfectly inoffensive” crowd °” wa 
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gathered in the square, attracted by curiosity. Between one and two 
yclock in the afternoon some imprudent foreigners started to push and 
issail the people with sticks.°* The crowd, provoked by “this wanton 
ittack,” became a furious mob and retaliated by throwing “showers of 
tones.” In a few minutes the foreigners were driven into their factories, 
where they were besieged by the crowd all afternoon.®® Some of the 
oreigners wanted to organize an armed party. If this plan had been 
arried out, no doubt bloodshed would have resulted. But this was 
verted by two young Americans, Gideon Nye, Jr., and William Hunter, 
who slipped out to Howqua for help. They succeeded in eluding the mob 
yy crossing on the roofs from the top of No. 4 Suy-Hong to a shop in 
dog Lane, where they descended and reached No. 13 Factory Street, 
vhich led them to Howqua’s hong. A message was quickly forwarded 
o the prefect of Canton. By six o’clock in the evening, the sound of the 
rongs of the mandarins sent to disperse the mob could be heard in the | 
quare, and the crowd was instantly thrown into a panic. A number of + 
eople fell into the river and drowned; others were whipped by the (” 
oldiers; and the rest of them scattered in a few minutes.) 

Captain Elliot, stationed at Whampoa at the time, received news of 
he disorder at about four o’clock in the afternoon. He immediately issued 
_ circular to the officers of British ships anchored at Whampoa, directing 
hem to send a force to Canton under the command of Captain Marquis 
f the Reliance, if developments called for it. He then left for Canton. 
Jn his way he received more serious reports, which caused him to for- 
vard instructions to Marquis to dispatch the emergency force. When 
‘lliot arrived in Canton, however, he found that the crowd had already 
een dispersed. If the siege had lasted a few moments longer, a clash 
yetween Marquis’ men and the mob would almost certainly have ensued. 

The determination of the Chinese is shown by the fact that they did 
xecute an alleged opium dealer in the public square, eleven weeks later 
mn February 26, 1839. The immediate motive of the December 12 inci- 
lent was undoubtedly, as Elliot reported, to underscore the seriousness 
£ the governor-general’s intention to punish all violators of the opium- 
rohibition laws.'°* The general purpose, however, was stated in a docu- 
ment in which the governor-general informed the foreign community, 
hortly after the riot, that the death penalty was the result of the intro- 
luction of opium by foreigners; that the selection of the square as the 
xecution ground was meant “to strike observation, to arouse reflection, 
. the depraved portion of the foreign community might be deterred, 
| 
| 
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from pursuing their evil courses; for those foreigners, though born an¢ 
brought up beyond the pale of civilization, have yet human hearts.” 1% 

It may be added here that when Palmerston received Elliot’s report 
he lost no time in expressing his disapproval of the behavior of those 
who prevented the Chinese from executing a criminal. He wanted tc 
know “upon what alleged ground of right these persons considered 
themselves entitled to interfere with the arrangements made by the 
Chinese officers of justice for carrying into effect, in a Chinese town, 
the orders of their superior authorities.” 

After James Innes left Canton for Macao, the only serious obstacle 
to the restoration of normal trade was the illicit opium traffic carried 
on in small foreign boats within the river. A large number of these 
boats were stationed at Whampoa, receiving their supplies via similar 
craft from larger opium ships anchored at Hong Kong or Lintin. Judg: 
ing from recent developments, Elliot estimated at the beginning of 183¢ 
that “within the space of one year . . . there would have been at least 
three hundred armed and lawless men carrying on this business in the 
very heart of our regular commerce.” If this traffic persisted within the 
river and at the factories, Elliot felt that the British government would 
be “driven into the necessity of very urgent, expensive, and hazardous 
measures upon the most painful grounds.” 1°? As soon as Captain Elliot 
had arrived at the factories at about six o’clock on December 12, 1838 
amid the excitement of the riot,’°* the senior hong merchants had come 

to him and “complained in bitter terms that they should be exposed te 
the cruel and ruinous consequences which were hourly arising out of 
the existence of this forced trade, not merely at Whampoa, but at the 
factories themselves, of which they were the proprietors; and therefore, 
under heavy responsibility to the Government.” They insisted that they 
would not carry on the regular trade until the river traffic was sup- 
pressedi7c® 

» “Aside from the pressure of the hong merchants, Elliot was clearly 

aware of the gravely detrimental nature of the rapidly growing inner 

river smuggling: not only would the legal trade be harmed, but so would 
__,the regular opium dealings hitherto carried on outside the Bogue. In 
order to protect these other pursuits, and to prevent the provincial gov 
ernment from adopting more severe measures, such as cutting off food 
supplies and withdrawing native servants from the foreign community, 
Captain Elliot decided that the time had come for interference. Thus 
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e wrote Palmerston: “It had been clear to me, my Lord, from the 
rigin of this peculiar branch of the opium traffic [inner-river smuggling 
y foreigners], that it must grow to be more and more mischievous to 
yery branch of the trade, and certainly to none more than to that of 
sium itself.” *°° 

In this frame of mind, Elliot called a general meeting of the foreign 
erchants and told them that all British boats engaged in the illicit 
affic inside the river, either habitually or occasionally, must withdraw 
ithin three days and cease to return for similar pursuits. This an- 
puncement was followed on the next day by a written notice of the 
vere terms that would be applied to violators: “And I, the said Chief 
uperintendent, do further give notice and warn all British subjects, 
sing owners ‘of such schooners, cutters, or otherwise rigged small craft 
agaged in the said illicit opium traffic within the Bocca Tigris, that Her 
fajesty’s Government will in no way interpose if the Chinese Govern- 
vent shall think fit to seize and confiscate the same.” He also warned 
1em that, if any British subject engaged in such traffic caused the death 
f a native, he would be liable to capital punishment. 

This order was not immediately heeded. The British merchants’ de- 
ance of the injunction led the superintendent into temporary coopera- 
on with the Chinese government. On December 23, as we saw in the 
ist chapter, Elliot wrote to the governor-general requesting the latter to 
inction his proceedings by a direct and official communication, and he 
esired that the prefect and commandant of Canton be dispatched to go 
ith him to the place where the boats were stationed in the river to 
xecute the prohibition order. There is no record as to whether or not 
ie officers actually did accompany Elliot, but the governor-general con- 
ented to the request that in important matters his commands were to be 
irected to the prefect and commandant of Canton for transmission to 
lliot. Ordinary routine business, however, should be conducted in the 
ditional manner, through the hong merchants. It is doubtful whether 
lliot really needed the governor-general’s support; it is on record, how- 
ver, that he took this opportunity to move a step further in his fight 
xt direct official communication. At any rate, the foreign smuggling 
oats gradually disappeared from within the river by the end of the year, 
ad the trade was reopened early in 1839. 

br the eve of the Opium War, then, the Canton government had done 
good job of stamping out the opium traffic. Elliot reported on January 
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2, 1839, that for some months the prohibition had been carried out with 
“remarkable vigour, not merely of the local, but of the general govern- 
ment.” Opium traffic was virtually cleared from within the river, and| 
outside the river the trade was almost completely stopped. On January 
30, 1839, the superintendent reported: “The stagnation of the opium 
traffic at all points, however, may be said to have been nearly complete 
for the last four months.” On February 8, he again complained: “The 
stagnation of the opium traffic still continues and the consequent lock- 
ing up of the circulating medium is already producing great and gen- 
eral embarrassment.” 1°’ Against the Chinese offenders, the policing was 
more effective. The fast crabs had been destroyed and removed from 
the smuggling network. Additional water forces and land troops had 
been sent to guard the river and inland routes. Before Commissioner 


Lin’s arrival, the emperor received a report from Governor-General Teng 
summing up the accomplishments of his three years’ work: 141 brokers, 
opium dens, and dealers’ outfits had been seized; 345 offenders appre 
hended; and more than 10,000 opium pipes surrendered.1°? Thus the 
Chinese government, despite its notorious inefficiency and corruption, 
was still capable of enforcing the opium-prohibition laws when driven 
by necessity. The corrupt functionaries could be controlled; the obstinate 
brokers and dealers could be wiped out; and the smuggling machinery 
could be smashed. The insurmountable difficulties that came later arose 
basically from foreign sources. 

It was admitted by most contemporary writers (such as McCulloch) 
that the Chinese had the right to forbid the importation of opium. But 
it was argued that they were not entitled suddenly to seize the article 
by labeling it contraband after years of connivance and participation in 
the traffics, It was also contended that the Chinese had promulgated so 
many unimplemented prohibition edicts that foreign merchants naturally 
inferred that none of the succeeding laws was meant to be enforced.1 

This line of thinking was pursued by Palmerston when he wrote his 
famous letter to the minister of the Chinese emperor and when he drafted 
instructions to Elliot on war preparations..*° A fragment of the manu- 
script found in the Foreign Office files reads: 


Therefore H. M. govt. by no means dispute the right of the Government of 
China to prohibit the importation of opium into China, and to seize and 
confiscate any opium which, in defiance of prohibition duly made, should be 
brought by Foreigners or by Chinese subjects into the Territories of the 
Empire. But these fiscal prohibitions ought to be impartially and steadily en- 
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yrced; and traps ought not to be laid for Foreigners by at one time letting the 
rohibition remain .. . 


he manuscript abruptly stops here, but W. C. Costin has continued 
almerston’s thought by saying that the law against opium in China had 
een a dead letter for a long time, that the local officials in Canton had 
onnived and derived profit from it, and that suddenly Commissioner Lin 
ad come on the scene and seized the opium by procedures entirely for- 
ign to English legal usage. On this basis Costin comes to the conclusion 
vat “unmistakably .. . the war which was about to be undertaken was 
ot one, as has been sometimes said, to force the Chinese to trade with 
1¢ British in opium.” 7 

‘In my opinion, there is ample room for dispute about the suddenness 
f the Chinese government’s shift to strict enforcement. It cannot be 
enied that, before Lin came to Canton, the opium laws had been strin- 
ently enforced for more than three years by Governor-General Teng. 
‘he memorials written in 1836 by Chu Tsun and Hsti Ch’iu attacking 
ie attempt to legalize the opium trade had been translated and trans- 
uitted to the Foreign Office. The memorials submitted during the course 
f the great debate on the opium problem indicated that every partici- 
ant was in favor of strict prohibition. 

Captain Ellliot himself was fully aware of the change of policy and 
1e genuine determination of Peking and Canton to extirpate the opium 
vil. As early as February 2, 1837, he reported: “This timid and cautious 
yovernment is not prone needlessly to try hazardous experiments upon 
ne patience of its own people or on that of eager foreigners. And it is 
ne very reality of all the actual degree of rigorous prohibition which 
jost convinces me of the certainty of the coming change.” 1” It will be 
ecalled that it was the stagnation in the opium trade brought forth by 
ne rigorous prohibition proceedings of the Chinese government that led 
ne superintendent to demand, in February 1837, the visits of the naval 
orces to the Chinese seas. It was fresh in the foreign community’s mem- 
ry that a Chinese opium dealer had been executed just outside the 
yalls of Macao in April 1838, and another execution had been attempted 
1 December in front of the factories. A third execution took place in the 
slowing February in the public square of the foreign community. More- 
ver, for the first time in the history of the opium trade, the boats of 
hinese smugglers had been ousted from the Canton River and replaced 
y foreign smug boats. If all of this was not a clear indication of the 
overnment’s genuine determination to put an end to the opium traffic, 
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it is probably fair to say that nothing short of war could convince th 
British. Elliot wrote to Viscount Palmerston on January 30, 1839: 


There seems, my Lord, no longer any room to doubt that the Court ha 
firmly determined to suppress, or, more probably, most extensively to chec| 
the opium trade. The immense, and it must be said, most unfortunate increas 
of the supply during the last four years, the rapid growth of the East coas 
trade, and the continued drain of the silver, have no doubt greatly alarmed th 
Government; but the manner of the rash course of traffic within the river, ha 
probably contributed most of all to impress the urgent necessity of arrestin, 
the growing audacity of the foreign smugglers, and preventing their associatin 
themselves with the desperate and lawless of their own large cities.11% 


Many foreign firms in Canton fully realized that the Chinese author] 
ties were determined to stop the importation of opium. All opium ship 
except those belonging to the English were sent away from China befor 
Commissioner Lin’s program went into effect. Russell and Company issue! 
a printed circular, dated February 27 (the day after an alleged opiun 
dealer was executed in the square), to all clients informing them tha 
the firm had “resolved to discontinue all connection with the opiun 
trade in China.”*** On March 4, the company issued another lette 
enumerating “some of the more prominent” reasons for its action ani 
explaining that the government’s measures “must render the opiun 
business dangerous as well as disreputable.” The letter informed th 
clients that the Chinese authorities had changed their course and th 
trade had taken on increasing odium since the foreign boats had ex 
tended the traffic to within the river.1?° Moreover, it was feared that th 
authorities would embarrass the legal traders by denouncing all agent 
dealing in the drug. 


We have lately witnessed the effects of the trade by an execution directly befor 
our eyes ... There is at present a total cessation of [opium] business botl 
here and on the coast and no sales are made except a few catties at a tim 
may be got off by the boats outside the river and it had become the interest o 
every agent here to discontinue its introduction within the Bogue. The questior 
is not now shall we trade in opium or not, but shall we be able to get or 
quietly with our other business before the Lintin ships are driven away. It i 
reported that the Imperial Commissioner is incorruptable [sic] and that h 
will carry out the orders of his master. We have made arrangements to moye 
the fleet to the south side of Lantao [Ta-hsii-shan] which is not considerec 
(we are told) within the Chinese waters.11® 


Thus Russell and Company, for one, had seen the necessity of succumb 
ing to the spirit of the new era. The firm wrote to its agent in London 
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f the export of teas is to be kept up, new sources must be opened to 
ocure the means of paying for them.” *** The hope was “that the British 
ernment seeing the danger likely to occur to their revenue from tea 
ill discourage the culture of opium and in this way only can the trade 
effectively cut off.” **° 

iny foreign trading company or foreign government unable to see 
at the Chinese government was earnestly pursuing a new policy could 


't with justice criticize the Chinese for failing to give fair warning. 


heir blindness was more likely due to wishful thinking and to their 
mviction that the Chinese were too impotent and corrupt to maintain a 
rict campaign against opium. Hence a small murmur in favor of legali- 
tion was taken as an important sign that such a measure would eventu- 
ly be adopted, while strongly worded pronouncements from the em- 
ror and the governor-general to the contrary were regarded merely as 
rfunctory gestures. 7 — 


\ 
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Te “great debate” was hardly over when the Tao-kuang Emperor de 
cided to strike a still more vigorous blow against opium. In late Octobe 
of 1838 he summoned Lin Tse-hsii, then governor-general of Hu-Kuang 
and assigned him the task of stamping out the opium trade at Canton 
The emperors selection of Lin Tor Ths ak Was moraaprising, In th 
first place, among all the memorials submitted by the nation’s leading 
officials during the debate, Lin’s stood out as the most cogent.’ (The em 
peror added many small vermilion circles alongside lines that particularly 
impressed him.) Lin’s talent, probity, and loyalty to the government hac 
been recognized by the emperor ever since the early 1820’s, and this wa: 
not the first time he was employed as a trouble shooter. Furthermore, a: 
governor-general of Hu-Kuang, he had already carried out an antiopium 
program with remarkable results.” 

While in Peking, Lin received the special favor of permission to id 
horseback in the Forbidden City, and he was admitted to imperial audi 
ence nineteen times. It was reported that in discussing the effects of opium 
on his people, the emperor had wept and said to Lin, “How, alas, can ] 
die and go to the shades of my imperial fathers and ancestors, until these 
dire evils are removed!” On the last day of 1838, in a very terse edict, he 
appointed Lin Tse-hsii high commissioner (ch’in-ch’ai ta-ch’en) to copt 
with the opium problem in Canton, giving him command of all the 
water forces in Kwangtung province. To ensure efficient and smooth 
proceedings, the emperor three days later dispatched an edict to the 
governor-general and governor of Canton demanding full support | 
Lin and clarifying his mission.* 

The seal of the ch’in-ch’ai ta-ch’en, which authorized the bearer t¢ 
act for the emperor with plenipotentiary powers, was given to an officia 
only on special and urgent occasions. At the very beginning of his Cam 
ton assignment, in an edict dated March 18, 1839, Lin warned the foreign 
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ommunity that he was provided with this seal and could therefore act 
s he saw fit (pien-1 hsing-shih). Thus he later detained foreigners in the 
actories and confiscated their opium without imperial sanction.* Yet 
in’s power was not unlimited. Under the premodern political system 
f£ China, a system primarily of men, not of law, power was limited by 
ommon sense. With regard to the disposal of the confiscated opium, the 
ise of fire-boat tactics to drive off (or destroy) illicit foreign ships, and 
ther radical measures, the commissioner cautiously requested imperial 
astructions and approval in advance. Moreover, the powers delegated 
0 the office of the commissioner were made less meaningful by the 
Sh’ing government’s practice of rewarding or punishing an official ac- 
ording to the result of his work, not on the basis of his adherence to 
r violation of instructions.® 


LIN THE MAN, THE OFFICIAL, AND THE SCHOLAR 


Lin Tse-hsii was a native of Hou-kuan (Foochow) in Fukien province. 
\Ithough his family had produced many prominent statesmen in the 
fing dynasty," his immediate forefathers were not particularly renowned, 
is father being an obscure teacher. When Lin Tse-hsii was born on 
\ugust 30, 1785, the popular governor of Fukien, Hsti Shih-lin, and his 
etinue were passing by the door of the Lin household. Therefore his 
ather named him Tse-hsii, literally, “follow the example of Hsii.” 

In 1804 Lin Tse-hsii achieved the chii-jen degree, and for almost five 
ears he was on the secretarial staff of Chang Shih-ch’eng, governor of 
‘ukien (1806-1814). Since Chang had been a prominent statesman ever 
ince the Ch’ien-lung era and was thoroughly familiar with administra- 
ive procedures and government usages, Lin learned a great deal in this 
eriod of service. He received good training in law and punishment, 
nilitary defense, and administrative procedure, and the ground work of 
is future career as a statesman was firmly laid.® 

In 1811 Lin became a chin-shih and three years later was appointed 
compiler at the Hanlin Academy. He made his first trip to Yunnan 
rovince as the chief supervisor of the provincial examination in 1819. 
larly in the next year, he was appointed a censor of the Kiangnan cir- 
uit, and during his short term of office he made important suggestions 

at were accepted by the Chia-ch’ing Emperor. In the same year, he 

as assigned to the post of intendant of the Hang-Chia-Hu circuit of 
pecking province, where he served until he had to return home in 1821 
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to look after his ill father. The next year Lin was appointed acting sal 
controller in Chekiang; in April 1823 he became the judicial commissione 
of Kiangsu; and in May of the following year he was transferred to th 
financial commission of the same province. Although he served for onl 
one year as judicial commissioner, his uprightness so impressed the peopl; 
that they referred to him as “Lin Ch’ing-t’ien,” or “Lin the Clear Sky.” 
No nickname could be more coveted by a Ch’ing official. 

In the next several years, Lin’s government career was twice more in 
terrupted. When his mother died in the fall of 1824, he had to returt 
home to observe the period of mourning. In 1827 he was appointed judi 
cial commissioner of Shensi and was ‘soon transferred to the same pos 
at Nanking. But in November of that year his father died, and he agai 
retired from government service for almost three years. 

In early 1830, Lin again reported to Peking. There he associated witl 
Kung Tzu-chen (1792-1841) and Wei Yuan (1794-1856) and organize 
the Hsiian-nan poetry club, which consisted of poets, reformers, and mel 
with progressive views.’° In the summer, he left Peking for Hupeh t 
assume the post of financial commissioner. Toward the end of the year 
he was transferred to the same post in Honan and in the following sum 
mer again to the same post in Nanking. In November he was appointe 
director-general of conservation for the eastern stretches of the Yelloy 
River and the Grand Canal in Shantung and Honan, with his head 
quarters at Chi-ning in Shantung.”* 

In March 1832 Lin was promoted to the governorship of Kiangsu 
and that summer, when he arrived in the provincial capital, thousand 
of the local inhabitants who were familiar with his good work came t 
the suburb to greet him. He held the post of governor for five years 
being promoted in February 1837 to the governor-generalship of Hu 
Kuang (Hupeh and Hunan), where he remained until he was appointe 
imperial commissioner in late 1838.1? 

As a provincial administrator Lin was known for his industry, hi 
strong desire to improve the government, and his complete devotion t 
the welfare of the people. In official matters, whether major policies 0 
minute details, it was his practice to investigate problems personally 
He regretted that he had not begun his political career as a district magis 
trate so that he could have learned every aspect of government from thi 
bottom up. Before he set out for the work at Canton, Lin had alread 
gained distinction for his accomplishments in water conservation, floot 
control, social relief, and management of tax collection. 
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Lin Tse-hsii’s rise in the official hierarchy was remarkably swift. Early 
1 1837, as governor-general of Hu-Kuang, his rank rivaled that of 
overnor-General Teng T’ing-chen, ten years his senior, who had gained 
ve chin-shih ten years earlier than he. The Tao-kuang Emperor once 
vishly praised Teng’s ability, but frankly told Teng that his talent was 
ferior to that of Lin Tse-hsii.*® 

As a scholar, Lin Tse-hsii belonged to the chin-wen, or “modern text” 
hool of classical criticism. This school followed the Kung-yang com- 
jentary of the Spring and Autumn Annals, an important work attributed 
» Confucius. Through the Kung-yang interpretation, they found that 
onfucius had been in favor of reforms, and they developed the practice 
‘ “finding in antiquity the sanction for present-day changes” (¢’o-ku 
ai-chih). i rapt 
The first great scholar of the Ch’ing dynasty to stress the importance 
; the Kung-yang commentary was Chuang Ts’un-yii (1719-1788). 
hrough another exegete, Liu Feng-lu (1776-1829), Chuang’s grandson, 
ie chin-wen school received new inspiration. Liu’s followers applied 
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ie doctrine to practical politics and economic problems. It was directly 
om Chuang and Liu’s theory that Lin Tse-hsii and his intellectual 
sociates, mainly Kung Tzu-chen and Wei Yuan, derived their new 
yproach, which was called the Ching-shih chih-yung chih-hsueh, or | 
snowledge for the development of the state and for practical use in the 
orld.” ** 

This group of progressive scholars boldly emancipated themselves from 
le purely classical and traditional discipline and took an increased in- 
rest in the more pragmatic fields of political affairs, economy, history, 
eography, and science.) In studying history and geography, Lin Tse-hsii, 
i Chao-lo (1769-1841),‘° and Wei Yuan did not limit themselves to 
1e boundaries of the Chinese empire. No doubt in response to the 
rowing challenge from the West, they were anxious to learn about the 
utside world; in the process they sowed the seeds of modernization for 
hina.*® 

Lin Tse-hsii’s political activity cannot be explained as a striving for 
ersonal aggrandizement. He was more concerned with effecting reforms 
an with his own political career. Many of his memorials to the em- 
eror were written primarily to persuade him rather than to please him, 
ad Lin’s ideas were often so radical as to incur imperial censure. As 
rly as 1833, he and the governor-general of Kiangsu had recommended 
at the government mint silver dollars. The emperor reproached them 
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and ridiculed the idea as wholly incompatible with long-established 
usages(ta-pien ch’eng-fa, pu-ch’eng shih-t’i). 

Throughout the Tao-kuang period, whenever someone was needed ti 
cope with serious problems in flood control, sea transportation, salt ad 
ministration, or military affairs, Lin Tse-hsti was a likely candidate fo! 
the job. During the 1823 flood of the Sung River, when the stricke 
people were on the verge of revolt and the governor had already sent fo! 
troops, Lin Tse-hsii, as a lieutenant to the governor, stopped the troop) 
and went in one boat to plead with the people. He succeeded in quieting 
them down, and bloodshed was avoided."* In 1825, even though his perioc 
of mourning over his mother’s death had not yet ended, he was sum 
moned by an emergency imperial decree to repair a broken dike on thi 
Yellow River in Kiangsu. When the Moslems in Yunnan revolted be 
cause over ten thousand of their people had been slaughtered in 1846-47 
Lin was appointed governor-general of Yunnan and Kweichow; he 
quickly suppressed the revolt and improved relations between the Mos 
lem and Chinese inhabitants. For this accomplishment he was rewarded 
with the title of Grand Guardian of the Heir Apparent. Late in his life 
he had hardly resettled in his home town for a well-earned retirement 
when the emperor again called him in 1850 to suppress the Taiping rebels 
Had he not died in Ch’ao-chou on his way to Kwangsi, he would have 
been the key figure in the government’s battle against the Taipings.’® | 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


Commissioner Lin set out for Canton, leaving Peking on January 8, 
1839, in a sedan chair carried by twelve bearers °° and accompanied only 
by an orderly, six servants, and three cooks. His luggage was carried in 
three carts. A notice had been passed from station to station ahead of his 
group, informing all local authorities that, since his men were properly 
paid and their food provided, they were not allowed to make any demands 
on the post stations. He added that he was fully aware of the financial 
burden of the local governments and posts and asked them to prepare 
for him only ordinary foods (chia-ch’ang fan-ts’ai); full-course feasts, 
especially bird’s-nest soup and baked or barbecued dishes, were not to be 
offered.”* 

Concerning Lin’s journey through Hopeh, Shantung, and Anhwei, we 
only kndw that it was speedy and without interruption. Passing into 
Kiangsi by boat on the Kan River, the group observed New Year’s Day, 
February 14, at a place about 170 li north of Nanchang. Shortly after 
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awn, Lin Tse-hsii kowtowed in the direction of the court to wish the 
nperor a happy new year. He then honored his ancestors. After covering 
o li, the journey was interrupted by heavy rain in the latter part of 
je day. The party arrived at the provincial capital on the next day, and 
in was met at T’eng-wang-ko by a large crowd of dignitaries. Among 
em was the famous progressive scholar Pao Shih-ch’en. Lin paid return 
lls to those officials and dined with the governor. He spent the whole 
ay on the 16th receiving officials from the provincial government. A 
erce storm kept Lin’s party from departing for the next two days. On 
ie 19th, anxious to start even though the sky was not yet clear, the 
ymmissioner asked the boatmen to embark in the hours of mao (5-7 
M.). An opposing but mild southwest wind prevailed and the boats had 
) be towed by trackers. The party covered only forty li that day. On the 
th they started early, but, because the river was full of shallows and 
fairly swift current was flowing against them, their craft had to be 
ttermittently towed and poled. Thus when the lamps were lit, they had 
wered only sixty li. In the evening a favorable eastern wind arose, so the 
ymmissioner ordered the reluctant crew to re-embark immediately. They 
rived at Feng-ch’eng district around midnight, and there was not a soul 
») be seen. Lin dispatched an orderly to the district magistrate’s office 
» ask that trackers be employed, and it was not until 4 a.m. that the 
ackers arrived. 
From February 21 on, the party traveled day and night whenever pos- 
ble, to make up for the time lost during the storm. On March 3, Lin 
rived at Nan-an, where he was welcomed by the civil and military 
rderly officers (wen wu hsiin-p’u) assigned to him by the Canton gov- 
‘nment. Beyond Nan-an, the Kan River became virtually unnavigable, 
nd on the next day he and his men set out overland and crossed the 
feiling Pass, covering eighty li for the day. In the evening they trans- 
tred to small boats and traveled an additional ninety li. At Shao-chou 
n March 6, as the river became deeper, they changed back to large boats, 
nd by pushing on day and night they arrived at Canton on March 10.” 
i had traveled twelve hundred miles from Peking to Canton in sixty 
ort days, making an average of twenty miles per day. 
Tt was half-past eight in the morning when Commissioner Lin arrived 
d was met by Governor-General Teng, Governor I-liang, the hoppo 
i-k’un, and a host of other functionaries at the official reception pavilion 
ieh-kuan ting). Among the large crowd quietly gathered along the 
s of the river to witness the event were three Americans on a small 
ooner lying off the factories. One of them, William C. Hunter, ob- 
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served that Lin “had a dignified air, rather a harsh or firm expressio1 
was a large corpulent man, with heavy black moustache and long bear 
and appeared to be about sixty years of age.” Actually Lin was only fifty 
four years old (fifty-five sui), rather stout, and not tall.?% 

Commissioner Lin took the Yueh-hua Academy as his headquartei 
and had all the hong merchants move temporarily into neighborin 
houses so as to facilitate his inquiries. Having paid courtesy calls to a 
those who had come to meet him at the pavilion, he did not get bac 
to the academy until late at night. On the next day visitors came to th 
Yueh-hua Academy one after another, and Governor-General Tens 
Governor I-liang, the hoppo Yi-k’un, and Admiral Kuan remained fc 
lunch. In the next few days Lin kept in close contact with Teng, [lians 
and other officials.?* 

Lin’s basic strategy in carrying out his assignment was to follow 
severe and aggressive policy toward all Chinese who_were were addicted t 
opium or connected with the trade and an “adamant nee defensive lin 
toward foreign offenders. It has been pointed out that during the grea 
debate, Lin went along with Huang Chueh-tzu in prescribing capite 


punishment for smokers as the way to stop the opium imports, and tha! 
unlike many of the other memorialists, he made le no suggestions for pur 
ishing the foreigners. His position was more e clearly expounded jus 
before his departure from Peking for Canton in an exchange of letter 
with Kung Tzu-chen, a prolific author, co-founder of the Hsiian-nai 
poetry club, and an assistant secretary of the Board of Ceremonies. Thes 
two letters give much insight into Lin Tse-hsii’s future proceedings a 
Canton. 

Kung’s letter presented Lin with three principles (chueh-ting-1), thre 
supplementary rules (p’ang-+), three arguments (¢a-nan-), and one gen 
eral maxim (kwei-hsii-t). The first principle stated that China could no 
afford to let any more silver be drained out. The second principle hel 
that opium was an “edible demon” (shih-yao), which made people’ 
souls sick and reversed day and night (referring to the smokers nocturna 
habits). Civilian smokers should be strangled; military smokers and al 
sellers and producers of the drug should be beheaded. The third prin 
ciple stated that the evil traffic could not be stopped at its source for feai 
the foreigners and the implicated Chinese would rebel. ‘Kung assume 
that the commissioner would live in Macao and pleaded that he protec 
himself with a strong guard. 4 

The first supplementary rule urged Lin to bar the importation nol 
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of opium but also of woolens, for the benefit of the domestic silk 
cotton industries; and to bar the importation of clocks, glassware, 
Fi bird’s-nests because they were simply luxuries. The second advised 
€ commissioner to expel the foreigners from Canton to Macao within 
specified time limit. . The third maintained that the technique of manu- 
sturing firearms must be carefully studied and improved. Kung en- 
tated Lin to ask the Canton officials to discuss the matter and to re- 
uit talented mechanics to repair the armaments. 
The first of Kung’s three arguments was his answer to those who might 
ntend that China needed food more urgently than currency. Kung said 
at this contention would be valid during a period of silver mining, 
it not at a time when efforts were being exerted to prevent the outflow 
silver. Kung also pointed out that the prevention of further loss of 
ver did not preclude attention to the problem of food; food still had 
e first priority. In his second argument, aimed at customs officials who 
ight insist that the prohibition of luxury items would decrease the 
venue from tariffs, Kung held that the only item in the foreign trade 
at was beneficial to China was rice. The customs revenue was im- 
aterial to the government, and the revenue quota could, by imperial 
vor, be lowered. His third argument refuted the ideas that violators 
the opium-prohibition laws should be treated with leniency, and that 
e use of force should be avoided. It was based on a famous quotation 
om the Duke of Chou, “To rule a chaotic state, severe punishment must 
. imposed” (Asing luan-pang, yung chung-tien). “As for the use of 
rce,” Kung went on, “the purpose would be to expel, not to suppress 
em [violators]; to guard our port and defend our territory, not to 
sht them in the ocean or on vessels of war. . . . Punishing the reckless 
id unlawful foreigners and the traitorous natives is not like mobilizing 
great army to cause border conflicts.” Kung cautioned that there were 
udoubtedly persons who might try to persuade Lin to adopt lenient 
ews; they could be found among the officials of the Canton government, 
ie secretarial staff, the propagandists (yu-k’o), the merchants, and even 
€ gentry. Kung urged him not to be influenced by such men. To this 
thortation Lin replied that he was afraid the persuaders were not in 
ton but in Peking. Thus it is clear that, from the very beginning, 
Tse-hsii was aware of the probability of formidable court opposition 
his policy in Canton. The final maxim that Kung presented to the 
issioner was a warning against spies.”° 
Tse-hsii read this letter in his sedan chair after leaving Peking and 
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replied briefly, expressing approval of Kung’s views and complimentin 
him on his discernment and vision. He said that he had long before se1 
an appeal to the emperor about the moving of the factories from Canto 
to Macao, but it had not been approved; and Lin did not dare to ventu! 
another request. He told Kung that he had also recently commented 1 
the emperor that the revenue from the tariff collected by the hoppo 
office was comparatively unimportant and should not be considered 
factor standing in the way of opium prohibition. The commissioner sp| 
cifically suggested to Kung that he move the third supplementary ru 
and the third argument to the category of “principles.” 2* In other word 
Lin agreed with Kung that opium must be eradicated at all cost an 
that the severest measures should be imposed on the Chinese consume) 
and smugglers of opium. Harsh proceedings in dealing with foreigne: 
must be avoided —the measures to be taken, though adamant, must F 
judicious. In enforcing the laws, Commissioner Lin maintained, a stron 
force with improved firearms would be indispensable, and if confli 
with foreigners proved unavoidable China should resort to a firm bu 
defensive strategy. 

Commissioner Lin’s proceedings at Canton were on the whole cor 
sistent with these strategic concepts. On February 24, two weeks befor 


his arrival in Canton, Lin wrote a dispatch to the provincial judge an 
the financial commissioner of Kwangtung province,’ stating that th 
most important aspect of his mission was to suppress traitorous Chines 


He enjoined them to apprehend seventeen alleged yao-k’ou proprietor} 
opium dealers (ma-chan, transliteration of “merchant”), and chief opel 
ators of the fast-crab network. He also directed them to investigate forty 
five public servants suspected of dealing in opium; two on the staff 6 
the provincial judge, twelve with the salt controller (yuwn-ssu), five wit 
the prefect of Canton, six with the magistrate of Namhoi, fourteen witl 
the assistant magistrate of Namhoi, one with the magistrate of Panyt 
and five in the military service. 

The list, the commissioner stated, was compiled on the basis of in 
vestigations and accusations contained in memorials presented to th 
emperor.”® Commissioner Lin instructed the provincial judge and th 
financial commissioner to send reliable men dressed in plain clothe 
immediately to arrest the alleged opium dealers and to seek evidence o 
their crimes. He reminded them of the law that excused any official fron 
punishment for negligence if he voluntarily turned over those among hi 
subordinates who were guilty of opium dealings. They were directed t 
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these suspects and to turn them over to the commissioner on his 
val in Canton. In the latter part of July, after the opium surrendered 
the English had been destroyed, Commissioner Lin spent almost ten 
s personally trying these suspects. Again, for a few days in August, 
vember, and December, he resumed this work, and on some days the 
Is lasted eight or nine hours, from noon until late in the evening. 
ords indicate that at least four men were sentenced to death. 

oon after becoming established in Canton, Commissioner Lin issued 
ers to the several district officers of instruction enjoining them to in- 
tigate the civilian and military licentiates under their jurisdiction. Any 
um addicts found among students were to be turned over to the 
41 government for punishment. The officers were also asked to organize 
the licentiates into five-man groups; the members of each group 
uld mutually guarantee that they were not addicted to opium. Lin 
ied similar orders to officers of the water forces, claiming that he 
s; aware of the corruption that prevailed in their ranks. Many of the 
n were accepting bribes from opium smugglers, while others had 
ome addicts themselves. He specifically asked the officers to weed out 
se wrongdoers and to form the rest into five-man reporting groups. 
\t the same time, Lin Tse-hsii published a proclamation informing all 
abitants of Kwangtung of the purpose of his office. He told of the 
mfulness of opium and of the government’s strong determination to 
t an end to its use, and he ordered all citizens to submit their opium 
1 pipes within a two-month period. Realizing that the existing pao- 
a system had deteriorated to such an extent that it was a nuisance 
the people rather than a useful vehicle of government, Lin began to 
bilize and organize the gentry and literati as auxiliaries to his office. 
ey were to disseminate prescriptions for ending opium addiction, 
Nsmit government orders, and at the same time investigate and appre- 
a violators.?® The effect of this arrangement was remarkable. By 
ty 12, as many as 1,600 violators had been arrested, and 28,845 catties 
‘opium and 42,741 opium pipes had been confiscated. In the next 
en weeks 192 Chinese were convicted for violating prohibition laws, 
d more than 11,000 catties of opium and 27,538 opium pipes were turned 
: to the government. In sixteen weeks Commissioner Lin put five 


hes as many people in prison and confiscated seven times as many 
jum pipes as Governor-General Teng had done in three years. On 
17, the commissioner served notice that he was going to hold a 
j jtom-finding test (kuan-feng shih), a sort of mock provincial examina- 
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tion, on July 25. A total of 645 students from the Yueh-hsiu, Yueh-hy 
and Yang-ch’eng academies participated. The roll was called at 5 a. 
and the gate to the examination hall was locked at 8 a.m.; at the hou 
of Asti (7-9 p.m.) the examination ended.*° 

In addition to the regular topics, on which the students were ask 
to write “eight-legged” essays, there were four special questions. Blo 
cutters and printers had been summoned to the commissioner’s office | 
the previous night to prepare the questions, and these men were not 1 
leased until the next morning, so that the questions could be kept secr 
The four questions concerned the names and locations of the great ret; 
~ houses and methods of prohibiting the sale and use of opium. The st 
dents were not required to write their names on the answer sheets” 
these special questions. As a result, Lin Tse-hsti learned the names at 
whereabouts of many opium dealers and officers involved in the traffic 

As mentioned above, Lin had already been familiar with the corruptit 
of the water forces before his arrival in Canton; the names of some met 
bers of the water forces were already on the lists he had sent to the pr 
vincial judge and the financial commissioner on February 24. He no 
learned more details from the students. At the trials of these officers, co 
ducted by Commissioner Lin personally during the last week of July, 
was found that at least five men had connived with the opium smuggle 
under the direction of Han Chao-ch’ing, a brigade-general in the wat 
forces: Chiang Ta-piao, a second captain who was at the time in Pekir 
going through the required process for an imperial audience (yin-chien 
prior to a promotion; Lun Ch’ao-kuang, a second captain; Wang Che 
kao, a first captain by purchase; Hsii Kuang and Liang En-sheng, lane 
corporals; and Pao An-t’ai, a demoted lance-corporal.3* They had be 
regularly submitting to the government opium and silver provided | 
the smugglers, claiming that these items had been seized in accordant 
with the prohibition laws. They had been promoted for their pretende 
accomplishments, but under their tacit protection the opium smuggle 
happily pursued their business. At the hand of Commissioner Lin, the 
now met their punishment.** # 

Shortly before this episode, around the middle of June, Lin Tse-hs 
noted that several British ships were still in the waters off Nan-ao, whei 
foreign vessels had never been officially permitted. Infuriated at th 
water forces’ failure to drive them away, he sent a memorial to the 
peror advising that the commanders be punished. His memorial, whi 
arrived at Peking on July 8, 1839, recommended the dismissal of Ma 
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ich Kuo-t’ai, acting lieutenant-colonel, who had grown too senile to 
vent the approach of opium ships and manage efficiently the defense 
the coast. It was also recommended that Shen Chen-pang, the brigade- 
eral, who was still strong and capable, be demoted to the rank of 
jor or first captain as a punishment for being remiss in his duties. 
gsequently the emperor issued an edict demoting Shen to the rank 
a first captain and appointing a new brigade-general.** Commissioner 
Ys treatment of any Chinese known to be connected with the opium 
fic was drastic, but it was also successful. The difficulties lay in his 
lings with foreigners. 


THE POLICY OF ADMONISHING THE BARBARIANS 


in’s initial proceedings with respect to the foreign community at 
nton were based on several rather unsound convictions. First, he still 
ieved, in the beginning weeks at least, that tea and rhubarb a 
wering an imperial inquiry dated February 22, Lin and Taee con- 
med this long-cherished notion. “After careful investigation,” they 
jorted, “we conclude that tea and rhubarb are necessities for the for- 
ners. Moreover, they buy these commodities, sell to other foreigners, 
1d reap great profit. If such exports were really suspended, we would 
ng about the end of their lives and retrieve the right of making 
fit.” > Like many other mandarins who had been in charge of the 
nton trade, Lin was to make liberal use of the suspension of trade as 
weapon for controlling the foreign traders. 
4 second conviction that shaped Lin’s thinking and strategy was his 

easement of trade with the British and his distrust_of the general 

Recct that a oily thirty or forty foreign ships came 

Canton each year, there was no shortage in the customs revenue; but 

w that over a hundred ships were coming: , the result was a rapidly 

»wing influx of opium. Each ship brought at least a hundred foreign | 
rchants and sailors, and the total number of visitors was too large. “It 
tter to drive away the wicked and keep the good,” he contended, 
an to assemble a group of evildoers.” To those who feared that severe 
ures would frighten away all foreign merchants, Commissioner Lin 
lied: “Wherever there is profit, who will not strive to come? If the 
jects of qne sovereign cease to trade, will traders from another coun- 
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try refrain from coming?” Even if the number of foreign traders d 
creased in one year, Lin believed it would certainly increase the next yez 
Convinced that China need never fear any lack of foreign traders, L 
told the emperor that it would be appropriate to impose strict rules « 
them.*® 

eile A third conviction behind Lin’s actions was his belief that foreig 

| traders-could still reap-immense profit without bringing opium to 

\ In his first edict addressed to the foreigners in Canton on March 18, L 
admonished: “Legitimate trade alone would suffice to bring forth pro 
and riches to you.” In his May 18 memorial he maintained that even 
the foreigners did not sell opium and engaged purely in honorable cor 
merce, they could easily reap a 300 percent profit.** For this reason L 
Tse-hsii saw nothing unfeasible in the eradication of the opium traf 
as long as the legal commerce was protected. 

3 Lin was as determined to uphold the legal trade as he was to fight d fa 

J llicit traffic. But what he did not realize was that stagnation of d 

| opium trade would freeze the entire fund with which the foreigne 
bought their tea _and silk.As stated above, Captain Elliot repeatedly cor 
plained about the deadly effect of the opium-prohibition policy of Go 
ernor-General Teng on all trade. It was the stagnation of the opiu 
traffic that compelled him to request the visits of British naval forces 
Chinese waters. Unless the economy of India and the commercial syste 
linking England, India, and China underwent a drastic revolution, leg 
trade at Canton could not be carried on without the opium trade. Th 
Greenberg was not far away from the truth when he diagnosed: “B 
the final paralysis of the Old China Trade was brought about by 
stopping of its heart, the trade in opium.” *° 

Lin’s fourth mistaken conviction was his belie British 
ernment did not stand.behind British opium traders in China? In Ma 
Lin memorialized the court saying that the British subjects at Cante 
were merely traders and were not from influential or official familie 
The opium was brought in for their own profit, not by order of the 
sovereign. From the time the East India Company’s monopoly of trat 
in China ceased in 1834, aa che, the commerce at Canton had noth 
to do with the British crown? 

This position was elaborated more clearly in a memorial dispatche 
in mid-June and read by the emperor on July 8. Lin reported that he he 
recently learned that foreign vessels trading at Canton had to ho 
licenses secured in their home countries. When they called at foreig 
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rts, these licenses were examined, and a vessel sailing without a license 
ould be confiscated and its master punished. Each ship, before its de- 
ture, was given regulations and instructed not to cause trouble in 
nina. Lin told the emperor that those opium vessels, mostly British 
ips, bypassing Canton and trading at Nan-ao were all unlicensed and 
egal. If discovered, they would be punished by the British govern- 
ent according to English laws. How then could China, a land where 
w and order were strictly preserved, tolerate such an illicit practice? 
f Chinese outlaws caused trouble in foreign waters, according to our 
ws, they should be punished. Should they be put to death by foreigners, 
would be the just expiation for their licentious conduct, and the Chinese 
ernment certainly would not retaliate on their behalf.” By the same 
ken Lin believed that illegal British vessels smuggling opium to China 
ould be punished forthwith and that such actions would cause no 
percussions or crisis. 

It was with such thoughts in mind that Lin Tse-hsii during his audi- 
ice with the emperor recommended that an imperial edict be addressed 
the sovereign of England seeking cooperation in stopping the shipment 
opium to China. The emperor asked him to talk it over with Teng 
ing-chen, to make an investigation at Canton, and then to decide 
hether such a communication was advisable. If so, Lin was to draft it. 
Teng, however, seemed to favor an edict addressed to the foreign mer- 
ants from the provincial authorities. In the latter part of February, 
eng had already issued such an edict jointly with the governor. In this 
rogant and deadly serious document, Teng T’ing-chen and I-liang 
asted that the celestial empire did not need to trade with foreign coun- 
ies, but, they asked, “Could your various countries stand one day with- 
it trading with China?” They reprimanded the foreigners for bringing 
opium in recent decades. As a result, they charged, traitorous natives 
id joined in the illicit traffic with the foreigners; common people had 
come inveterate smokers; and the evil had spread along the entire 
ast and infiltrated into the provinces. “It is explained by the publicists 
at your motives are to deplete the Middle Kingdom’s wealth and de- 
oy the lives of the Chinese people. There is no need to dwell on the 
i that the wealth of the Celestial Empire, where all five metals are 
oduced and precious deposits abound, could not be exhausted by such 
mere trifle, but for what enmity do you want to kill the Chinese 
ple?” They told the foreigners that military preparations had been 
de to cope with opium smugglers on all three routes, and severe 
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measures had been enacted to deal with native offenders. “The smoke 
have all quit the habit and the dealers have dispersed. There is no mc 
demand for the drug and henceforth no profit can be derived from t 
traffic.” Teng and his associate said that, since many people had perish 
because of the drug, the Chinese now tossed it away as though it we 
manure or dirt. 

The foreign merchants were then admonished to give up the illicit traf 
and to concentrate on legal commerce. They were warned that if th 
persisted in violating the law, the trade would be totally stopped. “T 
embargo of tea and rhubarb alone would suffice to cost the lives of t 
various barbarians. It is found that the kings of your countries have be 
dutiful and their laws strict. If the supplies of tea and rhubarb we 
interrupted, they certainly would investigate the cause. Thus even 
you could escape the punishment of the Chinese laws it is perhaps di! 
cult for you to dodge the laws of your own countries.” When the ej 
peror read this document on March 12, with his vermilion brush | 
jotted down a four-character remark, “upright and appropriate” (cheng. 
chou-tao) .*° 

After Lin Tse-hsii arrived in Canton he changed his mind and ¢ 
cided that no communication should be addressed to the British croy 
by the emperor because of the lack of a dignified mode of conveying 
—there were no ambassadors like Macartney and Amherst, who in 17 
and 1817, respectively, had carried letters from the emperor to Englar 
Lin doubted that Elliot would accept a communication containing ace 
sations against himself; and even if he agreed to accept it, Lin was afra 
that he would not faithfully transmit it to London. Moreover, Lit 
work at Canton in the initial months had progressed smoothly, and _ 
did not think an imperial edict was necessary. The emperor subsequent 
ruled that the matter should be postponed until the new opium-prohibiti 
statute was promulgated.** 

Commissioner Lin, however, decided that he himself should addre 
the queen, jointly with the governor-general and the governor. A lett 
dated the second lunar month (March 15—April 13) was prepared al 
made public just as Lin was about to go to the Bogue to receive t 
British opium on April 10. The letter was allowed to circulate amo 
the people, as were many other documents at that time.*? Many copi 
of it were distributed among English and other foreign ships, whe 
officers were asked to deliver it to England. Lin hoped that eventual 
some of these copies would reach London.** 
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This letter, although written in a pompous and outspoken tone like 
ner documents addressed to foreigners from the “celestials,” was never- 
eless sincere. It began by asserting that, according to natural law, the 
uring of others for one’s own advantage could not be sanctioned, and 
reminded Her Majesty of the impartial benevolence of the emperor 
supplying tea, rhubarb, silk, and such, to the foreigners, without which 
ey would be deprived of the necessities of life. It asked the queen to 
it a stop to the cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium. 


We are of the opinion that this poisonous article is clandestinely manu- 
tured by artful and depraved people of various tribes under the dominion 
your honorable nation. Doubtless you, the honorable sovereign of that nation, 
ve not commanded the manufacture and sale of it. . . . And we have heard 
at in your honorable nation, too, the people are not permitted to smoke the 
ug, and that offenders in this particular expose themselves to sure punish- 
nt. It is clearly from a knowledge of its injurious effects on man, that you 
ve directed severe prohibitions against it. But in order to remove the source 
the evil thoroughly would it not be better to prohibit its sale and manu- 
ture rather than merely prohibit its consumption? 

Though not making use of it one’s self, to venture nevertheless to manu- 
ture and sell it, and with it to seduce the simple folk of this land, is to seek 
e’s own livelihood by exposing others to death, to seek one’s own advantage 
other men’s injury. Such acts are bitterly abhorrent to the nature of man 
d are utterly opposed to the ways of heaven. .. . 

We now wish to find, in cooperation with your honorable sovereignty, some 
sans of bringing to a perpetual end this opium, so hurtful to mankind: we 
this land forbidding the use of it, and you, in the nations of your dominion, 
bidding its manufacture. . . . Not only then will the people of this land be 
ieved from its pernicious influence, but the people of your honorable nation 
) (for since they make it, how do we know they do not also smoke it?) 
ll, when the manufacture is indeed forbidden, be likewise relieved from 
> danger of its use.*# 


Inasmuch as opium was forever forbidden in China, the letter con- 
jued, the manufacturers of the drug would find no market and make 
) profit. “Is it not far better to turn and seek other occupation than 
inly to labor in the pursuit of a losing employment?” It advised that 
ther importation of opium would bid fair to undermine the legal 
de of other articles because if opium were found on a ship, it would 
destroyed together with the rest of the cargo. The letter concluded: 
et it not be said that early warning of this has not been given.” 

here is no record of whether or not any ship captains agreed to trans- 
t this letter for Commissioner Lin. On June 17, when Charles W. King, 
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an American merchant, and E. C. Bridgman came to witness the de 
struction of the opium near the Bogue, Commissioner Lin inquired abou 
the best mode of conveying communications to Queeen Victoria an 
other European sovereigns in order to seek their cooperation in stoppin, 
the opium trade. He also requested Bridgman to convey such a message 
but the latter declined.*° 

On July 19, after Lin had supervised the destruction of some Chines| 
opium and opium pipes, along with Teng and I-liang, he returned t 
his office, where he received from the Board of Punishment the ney 
statute concerning the penalty for foreigners convicted of smuggling 
opium. Lin then drew up a memorial in which he reopened the questior 
of how to communicate with European sovereigns in order to make thi 
new law known to the various foreign governments. On August 27 thi 
Tao-kuang Emperor received the memorial in which Lin reported thal 
the Portuguese were almost like natives, having lived at Macao for s¢ 
long, and that it was easy to communicate with them. The business o} 
the Austrians, Spanish, Prussians, Swedes, and Danes did not amouni 
to enough in recent years to merit a special communication to their soy 


ereigns. Since America had no sovereign, but had as many as twenty-fou 
chiefs (erh-shih-ssu ch’u t'ou-jen) governing the people, Lin thought i! 
would be too difficult to contact all of them. Thus the only immediat 
problem was to communicate with the queen of England. In the same 
memorial Lin enclosed a draft letter from himself and the provincia 
authorities to the queen, to which the emperor added a vermilion rescripl 
reading, “appropriate and adequate” (te-t’i chou-tao).*® 

The purpose of this letter *7 was to inform the queen of the new 
statute, which provided capital punishment for foreign merchants found 
guilty of importing opium to China, and to ask~her cooperation in 
banning the traffic. Lin and his colleagues said they knew that the laws 
of England were both distinct and severe and that all English ship: 
trading to China were forbidden to carry contraband goods. It was 
because British ships were too numerous that sufficient care had nol 
been taken to see that the regulations were obeyed. Now that the new 
statute had been promulgated by the imperial government, they hoped 
the queen would see to it that her subjects did not violate it.** | 

The letter made an earnest appeal on moral grounds. How could the 
English have the heart, it asked, to pursue profit by exploiting such an 
unbridled craving, when the Chinese, on the other hand, provided th 
English with nothing but indispensable and useful commodities? i 
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*t us suppose that foreigners came from another country, and brought opium 
to England, and seduced the people of your country to smoke it. Would not 
uu, the sovereign of the said country, look upon such a procedure with anger, 
id in your just indignation endeavor to get rid of it? Now we have always 
ard that Your Highness possesses a most kind and benevolent heart. Surely 
en you are incapable of doing or causing to be done unto another that which 
uu should not wish another to do unto you.*® 


Finally the queen was urged to abolish the cultivation of the poppy in 
dia and to have the land planted with useful crops. “Your Highness 
ight with determination to have the poppies all plucked up by the 
ry root, have the land hoed afresh, and sow instead the five grains. 
any man dare again to plant the poppy and manufacture opium, visit 
s crime with severe punishment.” This, the commissioner went on, 
ould be a most benevolent measure that would promote the beneficial 
id expunge the pernicious and be assisted by Heaven and blessed by 
od.° 

The emperor approved this letter on August 27, and at the same time 
uan Te-hui, the commissioner’s senior interpreter, translated it into 
nglish. Lin was not entirely sure of Yuan’s competence in English; 
erefore he had William Hunter labor for several hours to translate 
uan’s English version back into Chinese to check its accuracy.°* Appar- 
tly Lin was not satisfied with either Yuan’s English or Hunter’s Chinese, 
r in November he had Howqua request Peter Parker to translate the 
tter into English. There is no record of whether Parker did so, but 
> did read the letter and commented that it contained irrefutable argu- 
ents along with “much nonsense and insult.” Parker concluded that it 
ould not help Lin’s cause.” 

On December 16, Commissioner Lin interviewed a few survivors of 
ie British bark Sunda, wrecked on October 12 near the island of 
fainan. He asked them to read an English translation of the letter — 
viously Yuan’s translation because it was written with “a hair pen- 
1” —and one of the party, a Dr. Hill, wrote an account of the episode: 


e then handed us a letter addressed to the queen of England, written in 
eir usual high flowing strain, at which I could scarcely command my 
avity, which he observing, immediately asked if it was all proper? We said 
at it was only a few mistakes at which we smiled, whereupon he requested 
to take it into an adjoining room and correct any errors we might find in 
} and whither tea and refreshments would we [be] sent us. The letter was a 
etty long one, and written in a fair legible hand with a hair pencil. . 

me parts of it we could make neither head nor tail of.°# 
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In January 1840 Commissioner Lin finally found a man who consent 
to take charge of the message. Captain Warner, of the Thomas Cout; 
wrote to the commissioner from Canton on January 18, acknowledgit 
the receipt of the letter to the queen and promising to deliver it. C 
arriving in England, Warner wrote to Lord Palmerston on June 7, 1 
questing an interview for the purpose of giving him Lin’s letter to t 
queen. The Foreign Office replied on the 15th and refused to have a1 
intercourse with Warner.™* 

Lin’s reason for having his letter printed and widely circulated was u 
doubtedly to display his determination in carrying out the antiopiu 
policy. The Canton Press commented that he did this “for the edificatic 
of his countrymen, who no doubt will think more highly than before 
the Imperial Commissioner, seeing him engaged in penning admonitio 
to foreign potentates.” °° This observation makes little sense, for Lin w 
already held in the highest esteem by his countrymen, and the Chine 
people’s knowledge of the outside world was so vague and meager th 
there was no reason to suppose they would be particularly impressed | 
any foreign potentate. 

The issues involved in all of Lin’s public statements during this peric 
however, are quite clear {The commissioner’s strongest argument was th 
foreigners residing in China were not being { persecuted if they we 
treated on the same basis as the Chinese. He insisted that foreigners | 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Chinese government and that th 
abide by Chinese laws.\The Chinese government by tradition seems n 
to have concerned itself with the security of its own overseas subjec 
After the massacre of Chinese traders to the Philippines in 1603 by t 
Spanish, the emperor made it known that, once a Chinese left the empi 
he forfeited all claim to the protection of the government. By the sar 
reasoning the Chinese claimed full jurisdiction over foreigners residing 
Chinese soil. Thus a number of foreign merchants had served prison tert 
in China, and others had lost their lives at the hands of Chinese exec 
tioners.°° 

However, since China’s process of law and her concept of justice we 
so different from those of the West, the British and other Westernt 
persistently sought the privilege of extraterritoriality. From 1637, wh 
two merchants of Captain Weddell’s fleet became “practically” Chine 
prisoners, down to the time of Captain Elliot, who refused to surrene 
Dent and the suspected murderer of Lin Wei-hsi to the Chinese, cc 
flicts over jurisdiction in criminal cases arose whenever offenses involvi 
Chinese were committed by an Englishman. 
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Nevertheless, the Chinese stand in the dispute over extraterritorial 
isdiction tended to be less adamant toward the end of the eighteenth 
tury. Frequently jurisdiction was not claimed in cases between foreign 
ties where no Chinese was involved. In many cases of assault, if no 
ul consequences were attendant, Chinese officials did not attempt whole- 
tedly to secure the surrender of the culprits. As we have seen, the 
aner of the Lady Hughes, who accidentally killed two Chinese man- 
‘ins in 1784, was the last British subject to be turned over to the Chinese 
trial and punishment.°* When Captain Elliot assumed the office of 
erintendent, he was as firm as any of his predecessors or the former 
vants of the East India Company in pressing the Chinese for extra- 
ritorial jurisdiction. Commissioner Lin, on the other hand, clearly saw 
need to reassert the right of bringing all wrongdoers under Chinese 
y. Consequently, the issue of jurisdiction became one of the major 
tacles in the negotiations between England and China for a peaceful 
ution of the opium conflict. 
iin’s first edict addressed to Pees of all nations at Canton, dated 
ich 18, 1839,°° advised them: “Having come into the territory of the 
lestial Court, you should pay obedience to its laws and statutes, equally 
h the natives of the land.” °° He further expounded this position in an 
unction to Captain Elliot on April 8, saying that in China a man moving 
m one province to another was subject to the authorities of the second 
yvince as soon as he crossed the boundary, a principle that applied as 
ll to those who came into the empire from abroad. In England 
eigners were required to obey English laws; by the same token, in 
vangtung English merchants should obey Chinese laws. Elliot found 
1 Tse-hsii’s argument “most luminous” and in his reply he admitted, 
is beyond dispute, then, that those who will come to Canton to trade, 
Ist act in obedience to the laws.” All he could do was to have British 
sels and men depart from Canton.® This attitude indicates once more 
iot’s firm position on denying Chinese jurisdiction over British sub- 
ts. He spoke so casually about leaving Canton because he had been 
afident ever since delivery of the opium that he would soon return at 
head of an expeditionary force. 
month later, on May 8, in replying to requests from Elliot and the 
erican and Dutch consuls for permission to leave Canton with their 


sels and people, Lin and Teng once more asserted that they must 
e Chinese laws, for they had not only eaten the food and trodden 
soil of China, but had also reaped great commercial advantage.** At 
same time, Commissioner Lin presented this view to the court. In a 
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memorial dated May 18, he maintained that in each year the foreigner 
spent more days in China than in their own countries. Not only did the 
live in China, but all had amassed wealth.** They thus enjoyed mor 
favor than native Chinese. “While affording them happiness and profit, 


Lin argued, “why should we not regulate them by government and laws? 
He pointed out to the emperor that during the reign of Ch’ien-lung, i 
cases such as that of James Flint, foreigners were often imprisoned fo 
one, two, or three years, and they had not resisted such proceedings. 
The commissioner also cited other more recent precedents which posite; 
the legal principle that “If individuals from outside the pale of Chines 
civilization commit crimes on Chinese soil, they should be punished ac 
cording to Chinese laws.” And since the foreigners had accepted suc] 
law enforcement before, they should not and would not resist it now.™ 

These convictions with respect to foreign affairs, together with th 
emperor’s instruction to do a thorough “root and branch” job of weedin| 
out the opium evil, explain Lin’s firm actions at Canton. But it would b 
fallacious to assume that he intended to plunge China into war witl 
Britain. To a certain extent, Lin was aware of the prestige of Grea 
Britain and the might of her armies.®° It was a maxim for any Ch'in 
official not to cause a border conflict, and Lin’s desire to avoid war wa 
expressed in his exchange of letters with Kung Tzu-chen, mentione 
above. Moreover, he was cautioned by Chang Nan-shan, one of the mos 
respected scholars in the province, that China should not hazard a wi 
with Great Britain. Chang, a native of Kwangtung, was aware of the rs 
involved in such a conflict.® ! 

It was therefore Lin’s conviction that, although opium had to be don 
away with, it could best-be managed without military conflict? Hi 
repeatedly made this policy clear to Peking. In a memorial of April 
for example, he explained to the emperor that the principle behind i 
measures toward the English was to be strict but not obnoxious, and t 
he had confidentially warned the soldiers guarding the foreign communi 
not to make any rash moves that would lead to trouble. 
In March 1840, a year after his arrival in Canton, he elaborated hi 
strategy to the emperor in a memorial that reached Peking on April 8 
There were, he said, but two approaches in controlling the barbarians 
restraint and leniency; and these two approaches could be applied onl 
through the trade. Thus, like all his predecessors, he considered the 
suspension and restoration of trade his first and most important weapon 
in dealing with the British merchants. 
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THE DETENTION OF THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY 


Only when compelled by circumstances and with great reluctance | 


| 


van-pu-te-t), Lin Tse-hsti memorialized the emperor on September 18, | 


ould he reso orce. To meet such an emergency, Lin told 


e emperor, he had secretly drawn up plans and would be prepared | ~ 


r war. Even in the following spring, when the situation had deteriorated, 
in presented the same kind of military strategy to the emperor. In a 
emorial received on April 8, Lin said that it was not worthwhile or 
ise to fight the barbarian ships amid the rolling billows because, once 
water forces were sent out, it would be impossible to call them back 
ithin a short time, and this situation could result in danger and em- 
rassment. ‘He favored a defensive policy of waiting for the enemy’s 
orn-out forces with fresh Chinese troops _(i-shou-wei-chan, i-i-tai-lao). 
his line of strategy won the emperor’s complete approbation.” 
Commissioner Lin’s preliminary operations were aimed at bringing the 
reign traders completely under his jurisdiction and at compelling them 
surrender all their opium to the Chinese government for destruction. 
| order to force the foreigners to comply, he resorted to the old tactic of 
e boycott in addition to the usual methods of suspending trade — 
itting off the foreigners’ supplies and depriving them of their Chinese 
nployees — he went as far as to detain the foreign community for forty- 
ven days. But he was not successful in his attempt to reassert Chinese 
risdiction. 
During the first week after Lin’s arrival in Canton on Sunday morning, 
arch 10, 1839, nothing occurred to alarm the foreign community or the 
yng merchants.”* Lin occupied himself entirely with investigations and 
ficial conferences. He dined often with high officials, including the 
yvernor-general, the governor, the hoppo, and Admiral Kuan. Thanks 
ainly to Kuo Kuei-ch’uan and Liang T’ing-nan, Lin was quite well 
formed from the very beginning. Kuo, a Hanlin bachelor from Kiangsu 
id an admirer of Lin ever since the latter’s service as governor of that 
‘ovince (1832-1837), was at this time a secretary of Yii-k’un, the hoppo. 
n February 26, two weeks before Lin’s arrival, Ch’en Hsi, the messenger 
spatched by the hoppo, had met Lin to deliver a letter of greeting from 
073 
Liang T’ing-nan was president of Yueh-hua Acadamy, where Lin took 
residence. He had been commissioned by the hoppo in 1838 to compile 
well-known Yueh-hai-kuan chih (Gazetteer of the maritime customs 
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of Kwangtung). Since the early 1820s Lin had known Liang’s nan 
through his Nan-Han shu (History of the Nan-Han kingdom, 917-9) 
A.D.), a history of one of the Ten Kingdoms in the period of the Fi 
Dynasties. Since Liang had worked in the Hai-fang shu-chii (Maritin 
Defense Publishing Bureau, which, judging from the nature of its hol| 
ings, seems to have been an organ of the governor-general’s office) ar 
was in possession of many copies of foreign petitions, prohibition ordey 
maps of strategic areas on the coast, plans of military zones and forts, ar 
drawings of guns and other weapons, Kuo urged him to select the mo! 
important papers pertaining to maritime affairs, for presentation with 
detailed explanation to the commissioner. Liang accordingly prepared a 
enormous amount of material that he then presented to Lin through Kui 
After Lin arrived in Canton, quite contrary to social custom, he paid a 
immediate visit to Liang and had a lengthy conference with him.” 
After a week of apparent inactivity, the commissioner made his fir 
move. On March-17-the hong merchants, compradors, and linguists wel 
summoned and interrogated until evening. Lin’s inquiries were “close an 
searching,” and “he often surprised them all by the variety and minut) 
ness of his information.” ® In the afternoon of the next day, Lin sun 
moned all the hong merchants to his official residence and conducted) 
lengthy conference, with the governor-general and the governor also i 
attendance. Two edicts in the name of the imperialcommissioner wet 
handed down to the hong merchants."° The first, addressed to the me) 
chants, severely reproached them for being remiss in preventing opiur 
imports —a task that had been specifically assigned to them by an im 
perial edict of 1816. The commissioner charged that, while the poisonou 
drug had been pervading the whole empire, they still indiscriminatel 
gave bonds declaring that the foreign ships brought no opium. He mait 
tained that those Chinese in the foreign community who were under thei 


control — the coolies, servants, shopkeepers, shroffs, brokers — all playe 
a part in the illicit traffic. 4 

Lin then severely reprimanded the hong merchants for their-perfidiou 
activities. Lacking gratitude to the court for nurturing them, they tool 
traitorous Chinese as their most trustworthy aides. They informed th 
foreigners in advance of every move contemplated by the Chinese gov 
ernment; but when asked about foreign affairs, they would conceal th 


facts. In the strongest language, the commissioner reproved them f 
their untruthful representation of the drain of silver, for being 
servient to foreign merchants, and for giving bonds on behalf of Jardi 
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d Innes, both well-known opium traders."7 He warned them that his 
st duty in Canton was to punish traitors, and he was uncertain about 
hether they should be included in this category. His edict then com- 
anded them to transmit his other edict to the foreigners, to explain 
tenor to them clearly and with dignity, to require them to submit 
e tens of thousands of chests of opium in the store-ships to the Chinese 
ernment, and to require them to guarantee by bond that they would 
tt again import opium under penalty of confiscation of goods and capi- 
| punishment. The hong merchants were given three days to complete 
is task. Their failure would be taken as adequate evidence of their 
ng-time cooperation with and allegiance to the foreigners. Lin would 
en request imperial permission to put one or two of the most notorious 
ng merchants to death and to confiscate their properties. 

The second edict, addressed to foreigners of all nations, has been often 
joted, but in poor translations. The main. ideas.were imparted to the 
reign community, but, judging from the English versions, the under- 
nes were not fully communicated.”® The document first reprimanded 
e foreigners on moral grounds, saying that China had done them a 
eat favor in allowing them. to-trade;-and-they,-in- return; should obey 
ainese laws. Enjoying such advantages, they should not harm others: 
Jow can you bring hither opium which you do not use in your own 
untry to defraud others’ wealth and undermine others’ lives?” Th 
aperor was more determined than ever to enforce the opium-prohibition 
ws, Lin warned; he himself had vowed not to give up until the evil 
as extirpated. Inasmuch as no Chinese would dare to collaborate in 
e illicit traffic and everyone knew that opium was but a “deadly poison” 
hen-tu) —the official translation underplays the term as “nauseous 
ison” — it would be of no use for the foreigners to attempt to sell any 
ore opium. 

The commissioner then demanded that the foreigners-submit_tothe _ 
hinese- government, “within three days, all the opium 0 on board their 
ore-ships; it would be destroyed in order “to stop its harm.” They were 
$0 required to give bonds pledging that they would refrain from such 
ts in the future. The bond problem, which soon developed into a dead- 
k, will be dealt with later at some length; but it should be pointed 
t here that Commissioner Lin never promised any pecuniary compen- 
ion for the surrendered opium. The opium was, to his mind, merely 
feited contraband given up in expiation for serious offenses. All Lin 
mised was to entreat the emperor to pardon the importers’ past 
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crimes. Should the foreign community refuse to conform, Lin warned 
he was fully empowered to take effective measures —he had commanc 
of the land and naval forces and the support of the people. He could clos 
the port as a temporary measure or shut off all dealings with the for 
eigners forever, for China was big, rich in all products, and not de 
pendent on foreign goods.*® 

Lin’s bringing pressure to bear upon the foreign factories rather thai 
sending a naval force to Lintin to deal with opium ships was a calcu 
lated scheme, not an incidental tactic. He explained to the emperor agai 
on April 12 that he was not confident of being able to subdue the foreig1 
ships “amidst the gigantic waves and billows.” Moreover, Lin wrote 
“Although the opium store-ships are moored out in the sea, the agent 
who sell opium stay in the Canton factories.” Lin felt that it was no 
necessary to indict them hastily; he wanted to appeal to their reason, anc 
this he attempted to do in the edict.** 

On the day of Lin’s arrival in Canton, Captain Elliot, who was “de 
termined to resist sudden aggression on British life and_British-propert 
at all hazards, and to all extremity,” left for Macao in the belief that th 
commissioner would direct his measures there. When the hong merchant 
brought the edict to the factories, the superintendent was not present 
At the invitation of the General Chamber of Commerce, Matheson, Dent 
Daniell, Dadabhoy Rustomjee, Green, and Wetmore (the first thre 
English, the fourth a Parsee, and the last two American) met the hon; 
merchants at the Consoo House on March 1g. After the translation o 
the commissioner’s edict was read, the hong merchants wished to knoy 
whether the foreign merchants could agree to Commissioner Lin’s de 
mands for the surrender of the opium and the filing of bonds. The for 
eigners replied that it would take several days of deliberation before the 
could present an answer. The hong merchants asked them to reach | 
decision within three days, but they would only promise to answer “a 
early as possible.” The compensation for any surrendered opium wa 
discussed next. The hong merchants supposed that a portion of the cur 
rent low prices would be happily accepted by the holders. They also in 
formed the foreigners of the full content of the commissioner’s firs 
edict.°? 

Tat this critical moment the Chinese made two more moves that evokes 
bad feeling and protests. On the 18th the hong merchants called on thi 
principal foreign merchants to inquire what weapons were in their pos 
session®They then went to a committee of the Chamber of Commerc 
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nd requested that a circular be issued to all foreign residents asking 
ach to state in writing the number of weapons owned. On the next day, 
he hong merchants transmitted an edict from the hoppo forbidding the 
preigners to leave for Macao pending the commissioner’s investigations 
f both foreign merchants and natives in Canton.®* 

On the morning of March 21, the last day of Lin’s announced time 
mit for surrendering opium, the General Chamber of Commerce con- 
ened to decide what answer should be given to the commissioner. As 
gon as the chairman, W. S. Wetmore, opened the meeting, Fox, the 
eputy chairman, proposed that an address he and Wetmore had drawn 
p the previous night be presented as an answer to the commissioner. 
2 their address, Fox and Wetmore told the commissioner that the ex- 
ectation of a legalized opium trade had caused a boom in opium pro- 
uction in India and an increase in shipments to Canton. They admitted, 
owever, that subsequent events had shown this expectation to be mis- 
iken, and “the question is now set at rest by the lucid proclamation of 
1. E. the imperial commissioner.” They went on to explain that the opium 
n the store-ships in the outer waters was mainly the property of their 
ynstituents in Bengal and Bombay and that the merchants in Canton 
ad no power to deliver it up. All they could do was to pledge that they 
ould not buy or sell opium, or attempt to bring it into China. The 
ddress also suggested that the foreign merchants promise the Chinese 
wat “they will also take every measure in their power to induce the 
essels in the outer waters to depart immediately to their respective coun- 
ies, where the opium is produced.” The proposal was seconded, but 
yme of the merchants objected and demanded more time for delibera- 
on.** 

Dent, who had just had a conference with Howqua, told the group 
vat he was sorry to see the meeting convened, because the commissioner 
light gather that they were in a state of panic. He believed that the hong 
lerchants were merely working on the foreigners’ feelings, and doubted 
iat Howqua had actually talked with the commissioner or even with 
ie hoppo. The commissioner’s warning that one or two hong merchants 
ould be decapitated should the foreigners fail to surrender their opium 
as nothing more than an empty threat, and he was “perfectly con- 
nced Howqua never expected it would be enforced.” He thus urged 
s fellow merchants to disregard and resist “such machinations.” 
Dent suggested postponing any definite answer to the commissioner. 
le proposed that a committee be appointed to consider the situation and 
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report to the Chamber at the earliest possible time. In the meantime, ; 
deputation should be appointed to tell the hong merchants what hac 
been done and to inform them that “there is an unanimous feeling it 
the community of the absolute necessity of the foreign residents in Can 
ton having no connection with the opium traffic.” 

After some discussion, the American merchant King rose to expres 
a different sentiment. He told the meeting that he had recently seei 
Howqua, who was “crushed to the ground by his terrors,” and attestec 
that Howqua’s apprehensions were real, not fictitious: 


It should be remembered that the property swept away under the presen 
question might easily and in a short time be gathered again; but that bloo 
once shed was like water spilt upon the ground, it was not to be gathered yj 
again . . . the Hong merchants were in instant fear of their lives and proper 
ties; it is not my part . . . to defend despotic measures, but when they ar 
once rashly determined it will not be in our power to make either reparatiot 
or atonement. The present circumstances are directly destructive to the live 
of our fellow-creatures; they are still our friends and neighbours, although w 
may occasionally have called them hard names; but surely we shall not con 
sent to put the pocket of a constituent in competition with the neck of | 
neighbour. | 


| 

When King finished speaking, the meeting voted, and by a oe 
of eleven votes Dent’s proposal was adopted (25 to 14, King abstaining) 
Two committees were subsequently appointed and a letter to the hon; 
merchants was drafted. The letter, signed by Wetmore on behalf of th 
foreign residents, stated that the question was of such vital importance 
and involved such complicated interests that a reply was possible onl 
after careful deliberation in committee. It informed the hong merchant 
that a deputation from the meeting was authorized to tell them “tha 
there is an almost unanimous feeling in the community” —a qualifica 
tion of Dent’s original phrase—against the opium traffic. Wetmor 
added that the committee would report in time to iene the Chambe 
to give a reply on or before Wednesday, March 27. 
The hong merchants went to the city in the afternoon with this an 
swer and were summarily dismissed by the commissioner.®® “He = 


them that, unless the opium were surrendered before the next mornin, 


he would come to the Consoo House to sit in judgment and order. 
decapitation of two of them.®’ An extraordinary meeting of the Chambe 
of Commerce was then convened at 10 p.m. At Dent’s suggestion, Fo} 
and Green were sent to learn from the hong merchants whether the 
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ad seen the commissioner in person. Fox reported that the hong mer- 
nants had solemnly declared that they had seen the commissioner him- 
If and that the threats were real. Dent then moved that the hong mer- 
nants be called to the meeting for further inquiries.°* This was done, 
nd, upon their arrival a short time later, the following exchange took 
lace: “ary ree 


juestion — What took place during your interview with the high commis- 
sioner today? 

nswer — We took the words of your letter to him and he gave them to the 
Kwangchowfoo [Canton prefect] to examine. On hearing them read, he 
said, you are trifling with the hong merchants, but you should not do so 
with him, he declared that if opium was not delivered up, he should be 
at the Consoo hall tomorrow at 10 o'clock, and then he would show what 
he would do. 

uestion — How many chests do you require? 

nswer — About one thousand. 

juestion — What security can you give that he will be satisfied with that 
quantity? 

nswer — None; but we think if the opium is given up, he will be satisfied 
that his order has been obeyed; but whether more will be required, or 
not, we cannot answer... . 

uestion — Is it intended to carry out the edict word for word[?] 

nswer — As H. E. says, so will he act. 

uestion — Seriously and solemnly are you in fear of your lives? 

nswered by the hong merchants, separately and individually questioned, in 

e affirmative.®? 


The hong merchants were then ushered into an adjoining room and a 
cated argument ensued. Dent, Bell, and Braine objected to altering the 
solution made in the morning, while Green, speaking for the majority, 
mntended that they should give up the opium to save the lives of the 
ong merchants. As a result, 1,036 chests were to be given up under 
lemn protest by the community. When the meeting was adjourned, it 
as already past one o’clock in the morning.” 
On the next day the hong merchants again went to the city and begged 
ie governor-general to communicate the result of the meeting to the 
ymmissioner in the hope that he would modify his demand. The gov- 
nor-general, however, was of the opinion that the surrender of the 
036 chests would be of no use, knowing Lin’s determination to con- 
cate all of the opium in Canton, and indeed the commissioner made 
response to the gesture. Yet he did not come to the Consoo House 
punish the hong merchants.** 
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From Lin’s point of view, a token surrender of opium represente 
no success in his first major move against the foreign community. TI 
frustrated commissioner now turned his attention to Lancelot Dent, who: 
name was on the list of offenders given to him by the court. It w; 
alleged that Dent handled more than half of the opium imports an 
silver exports. He was accused of making frequent contacts with native 
teaching them English and learning Chinese himself, purchasing an 
reading the Peking gazettes, and inquiring about Chinese governme! 
affairs. An earlier attempt to arrest him had been prevented by the pr 
fect of Canton and the magistrates of Namhoi and Panyu, who had coi 
vinced the commissioner that further investigation was advisable. TI 
prefect and magistrates now reported to Lin that Dent was the mai 
hindrance to his proceedings and that many American traders wel 
willing to submit their holdings of opium but were prevented by Den 
who possessed the largest share of the drug.°** On March 22, the con 
missioner issued an order for Dent’s arrest to the e prefect eC Canton an 
the two magistrates..Dent at first consented to appear in the city on tk 
next day; but afterwards he refused to go at all unless provided with 
passport under the commissioner’s seal assuring his safe return. 

On the next day, between 10 a.m. and 5 P.M., some of the most dr, 
matic events took place. In the morning, a group of hong merchants, a 
deprived of the buttons usually worn on their caps to signify their offici 
rank, came to Dent’s house to urge him to appear in the city. The tw 
leading hong merchants, Howqua and the elder Mowqua, each wo 
small, loose, iron chains round their necks. By this time, Howqua’s so 
and the younger Mowqua and Gowqua had been cast into jail. Tt 
Chinese said that unless Dent complied with the commissioner’s orde 
Howqua and the elder Mowqua would lose their heads before nigh 
Dent remained adamant. It was then suggested that a general meetin 
be convened immediately in the hall of the British consulate. But A. I 
Johnston, the deputy superintendent, would not admit Howqua an 
Mowqua, “in their present degraded and felonious condition,” into th 
hall. A meeting was finally called in the Chamber of Commerce afte 
Howqua pleaded desperately, pointing at his buttonless cap and the chai 
around his neck and saying that he would surely be put to death if Der 
did not go into the city.®* 

At the meeting, Howqua explained that Commissioner Lin had d 
manded to see Dent for the purpose of making some inquiries and aske 
whether it was reasonable for Dent to refuse to comply with such a 
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der. Leslie, Dent’s partner, told the hong merchants again and again 
at Dent would not go unless the commissioner would permit him to 
turn within twenty-four hours. The meeting was then “adjourned or 
ther went to Dent’s own house,” where both sides of the argument 
ere anxiously gone over many times.** 

After considerable delay, a group of foreigners, including Inglis, Ibar, 
id Morrison, accompanied by linguists, went to the Consoo House, 
here Lin’s functionaries were impatiently waiting. Thus direct negotia- 
ons between the mandarins and the foreigners commenced. At the pre- 
ct’s request, a wei-yuan (deputy) from Lin’s suite, another from the 
yppo’s office, and the magistrate of Namhoi followed the foreign deputa- 
yn back to the factory and officially delivered the commissioner’s com- 
and to Dent and, in the presence of other foreigners, admonished him 
obey it. Meanwhile, Morrison was detained at the Consoo House for 
out one hour, and it was believed that he was being held as a hostage 
itil Dent complied with the summons. However, the deputy superin- 
ndent soon secured his release.*° 

The commissioner’s summons having been officially served to Dent, 
€ community’s opinion was again solicited, and the whole body of 
reign residents present stood almost to a man behind Dent.®® They in- 
ted on a written guarantee from the commissioner that Dent would 
- treated with respect and allowed to return safely. But neither the 
yng merchants nor the mandarins dared to request the commissioner’s 
larantee. The mandarins could only call Heaven to witness their 
omise that “they would safely conduct and bring back Dent.” Without 
larantee of safe conduct, Dent declared, he would not go to the city 
iless taken out of his house by force, and in that case he would not 
sist. He then left the room. 

Following a brief conference among the officials, they again asked 
see Dent. The wei-yuan of the commissioner spoke at some length, 
riving his assurance in every way, and pledging his own word, for the 
fety of Mr. Dent’s return.” Considering the past irresponsibility of 
e mandarins, the foreigners remained firm. The wei-yuan then said 
- would spend the night in Dent’s house and would not leave except 
ith Dent. He was told that should he persist in this intention, a bed 
1d meals would be provided for him.°’ Once he asserted that force 
ould be used to compel Dent to go. Waiting for about half an hour 
vain, the officials finally proposed that Inglis, the second partner of 
ent’s firm, go to the Consoo House to inform the prefect of Canton of 
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Dent’s conditions. The foreigners agreed, and Inglis left accompanied by 
Gray, Thom, Fearon, and Slade. At the Consoo House, the prefect askec 
them to accompany him to the city. 

The group was interviewed at the temple of the Queen of Heaver 
(T’ien-hou-kung) by the financial, judicial, salt, and grain commission 
ers, and they were again urged to advise Dent to appear in the city 
Owing to the poor ability of the linguist, much confusion and misunder 
standing resulted. The Chinese authorities wanted them to plead witl 
the other foreigners to surrender the opium, but there is no evidenci 
that this intention was ever communicated. After a stay of three hours 
during which they were “treated with courtesy, but were questionec 
separately,” the party was excused, each member being given two roll 
of red silk and two jars of yellow wine.®® 
<The legal background of the Dent affair has been greatly misunder 
stood» Contemporary foreigners in Canton and many Western scholar 
in later times thought that Commissioner Lin intended merely to mak 
Dent a hostage for the delivery of the drug.°® Thus Captain Elliot’s con 
dition of compliance was “to let Dent go into the city with me, and upot 
the distinct written stipulation, (sealed with the High Commissioner’ 


signet,) that he was never to be removed for one moment out of my 
sight.” 7°° Apparently, under pressure from’ Lin, the hong merchants 
the prefect of Canton, and the other mandarins were compelled by des 
peration to entice Dent with fair words and irresponsible guarantees fo} 
his safe and prompt return. In this manner they failed to convey the tru 
strength of Lin’s warrant of arrest. It is beyond doubt that, if Commis 
sioner Lin had been successful in arresting Dent, the latter would hav 
been tried and convicted according to Chinese law and might not hay 
been set free even after all the opium had been surrendered. Lin migh 
not have arrested Dent if his other demands had been met, but, once the 
warrant had been served, the legal machinery was in motion.» 

When English translations of Commissioner Lin’s edicts reachec 
Macao, Captain Elliot immediately dispatched copies of them to Londor 
on March 22. He assured Lord Palmerston that he would take “the mos 
prompt measures for meeting the unjust and menacing disposition o) 
the High Commissioner.” A firm tone and attitude, he said, woul¢ 
check the “rash spirit” of the Chinese.” 

On March 23, Elliot left Macao for the Canton factories at great 
risk to his own safety. He passed through the Bogue the next afternoor 
and reached Whampoa at four o’clock. Disregarding the pleas of the 
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hinese officer there, who tried to dissuade him from going further, 
illiot pressed on. Two hours later, just as the Chinese boats were closing 
1 to intercept him, Elliot managed to land and rejoin his countrymen.!© 
nasmuch as Captain Elliot had ignored the official’s entreaties at Wham- 
oa, his detention could well be regarded by the Chinese authorities as 
voluntary one. Had he stopped at the Bogue and carried on his com- 
qunications from that point, as he had originally intended,1®? he would 
ave enjoyed freedom throughout the stormy days ahead. He seemed to 
uink that the presence of a person of his rank would protect British 
fe and property, but his arrival did not cause the Chinese to change 
1eir plans. 
After hoisting the colors and calling a meeting of all the foreigners 
1 Canton, Captain Elliot hastened to Dent’s factory with a group of 
inglishmen and personally escorted Dent to the Company Hall, passing 
arough a crowd of excited Chinese onlookers and a detachment of 
polices stationed in the square to prevent Dent’s escape.’°* He informed 
ae Chinese through the hong merchants that Dent would be ready to 
o into the city only with him and upon the high commissioner’s written 
‘ipulation that Dent was always to remain in his sight.’ This position 
yas in keeping with his policy of firmness in rejecting Chinese juris- 
iction over British subjects, Less than three months earlier, on Janu- 
ry 2, he had assured Palmerston that he held it his duty “to resist to 
ae last the seizure and punishment of a British subject by the Chinese 
ww, be his crime what it might.” 7° 
No sooner had Dent left his factory when the Chinese guards and 
fficers began to suspect that he was planning an escape with Elliot’s 
ssistance. (Indeed the commissioner, the governor-general, and the hoppo 
iter sent a memorial to the emperor, implying that Dent had actually 
ttempted to escape but had been intercepted by the Chinese.) Lin now — 
-was March 24 — ordered the hoppo to stop all trade; all the Chinese 
ompradors and servants, whormhe~accused”of en ao messages -s for 
ne foreigners, were instructed to withdraw from the factories; and 
nally he reinforced the guards and set up a blockade around the com- 
qunity.°7 Thus some 350 foreigners *°* 
9,000-square-yard hong area along the river for 47 days. 
The order to leave was received by the Chinese servants, cooks, coolies, 
nd compradors at about 8 p.m., and within a short time an estimated 
4 hundred Chinese, carrying their beds, trunks, and boxes, left the 
ongs “ as if they were running from a plague.” By half past eight, there 
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as not a single Chinese left. The empty factories, wrote Hunter, re- 
mbled “places of the dead.” The scene at the square presented a sharp 
ntrast; under a clear, bright sky and a nearly full moon, the innumerable 
aterns of the different hongs formed one blaze of light, while three or 
ur hundred coolies noisily gathered to prevent the foreigners from 
ving Canton. 
In the rear of the hongs, the Chinese built bridges across the street to 
e roofs of the factories in order to have a better view. New China Street 
as blockaded with wooden bars and guarded by police. All other 
enues open to the city except Old China Street were bricked up; 
ginning on March 29, a guard of fifty men was stationed at Old 
hina Street and foreigners were denied access to it. Under the arch of 
e old East India Company factory, the hong merchants took turns 
eping watch. At night they slept in large chairs. The linguists stood 
eir watch at the square between the factories and the water in a large 
mporary shed constructed of mats. 
Every night the factories were guarded by five hundred men — serv- 
its and coolies drawn from the several hongs and armed with pikes, 
ears, and long heavy staves. They were deployed from the creek across 
e entrance of the factories in one line. Beneath the arches and in the 
issageways, they were posted on both sides. The grounds in front of 
e factories and Old China Street were patrolled all night long by 
ties of these guards, beating gongs and blowing horns. The nightly 
yisemaking continued until the latter part of the confinement. The 
iards presented a fine appearance in their special uniforms, and, being 
quainted with all the foreigners, they treated their captives with great 
vility and propriety. At times they gathered around some of the foreign- 
s and talked about the day’s news. On one occasion six of them were 
red by men of Russell and Company to wash out the hong, at the 
te of twenty-five cents a person.’ 
Behind the factories, infantrymen equipped with matchlocks and 
ttouche boxes lined up on both sides of the street. The Consoo House 
as used as officers’ quarters. On the waterfront, a large number of 
yats formed three concentric arcs along the whole area of the factories, 
id over three hundred soldiers, with matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
gs, were distributed among these boats. The first two lines, separated 
a space of about one hundred feet, consisted of large tea boats, and 
e third line was chopboats. At night the soldiers continuously blew 
ir conch shells and beat gongs.’?® Foreign boats of all descriptions, 


—— 
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including the Larne’s gig on which Captain Elliot had arrived at th 
factories, were hauled up on land into the already crowded square. A 
an additional precaution, two rafts were stationed in the river about hall 
way between Canton and Whampoa to guard the passage. The tote 
strength of the guards was estimated at between 1,000 and 1,200 men.” 

During the confinement, foreigners could move across the square int 
other hongs under the watch of the guards, but they were not allowe 
to go beyond the square.t’” The anxiety and hardships they sufferei 
during the detention have been exaggerated. By mustering 500 coolie 
who had formerly served in the factories in menial capacities to guar 
the foreigners, the Chinese were not trying to demean the foreigners, a 
one confinee commented; they were trying to minimize irritability. Th 
coolie-guards, meanwhile, conversed freely with their captives, did wor 
for them, and even smuggled in food. The only fear that cast 
shadow over the foreign community in the early days of the detentio, 
was the possibility that the 800 to 1,000 men from the foreign boats « 
Whampoa might try to force their way in to rescue the detained grout 
thereby provoking the Chinese to retaliate against the factories. Man 
foreign traders were, of course, worried about the final outcome of th 
affair, but other chief sources of discomfort were the monotony of th 
restricted life and the hot, muggy weather.11*” | 

The life in the factories, however, also had a lighter side. Amusemen 
was provided for the foreigners and the Chinese guards alike by thirt 
English, American, Malay, and Bengali sailors who happened to be i 
the factories at the start of the detention. They passed the time by play 
ing games; every afternoon many guards as well as captives met in th 
square to participate in or watch games of cricket, leapfrog, and the like 
On April 14, one of the sailors impressed the crowd of spectators b 
climbing up to the top of the hundred-foot American flagstaff. 

The infantrymen assigned to watch the foreigners were also friendh 
Their officers occasionally joined the foreigners for beer and conversatiot 
On April 20, an episode took place that furnished a bit of fun and illu; 
trates one interesting aspect of the relations between the Chinese and th 
English on the unofficial level. On that day several Chinese officers cam 
to the Consoo House on horseback. Their horses were taken to the squart 
where one of the grooms in jest offered an Englishman a ride, not dream 
ing that the offer would be accepted. The Englishman immediatel 
jumped on and charged ahead at full gallop. The groom was so badl 
frightened that he could not move. The scene — the Englishman with hi 
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hite jacket, cap, and stick, on the high saddle with big basket stirrups, 
icing to and fro in the square — amused the spectators no end.!1® 
The most difficult role in the drama was perhaps that assigned to the 
ong merchants and the linguists, for they had to watch the foreigners 
ithout really being able to control them. To them this was a period of 
anxiety, humiliation, and fear. Time and again they were threatened with 
eath if they failed in securing the foreigners’ compliance to Commissioner 
in’s demands. Those hong merchants who were not constantly on the 
love had to sit under the company’s veranda day and night to prevent 
lent’s escape. What with so much walking and standing, old Howqua’s 
et and legs became noticeably swollen.’ 

It was the small group of linguists— Old Tom, Young Tom, Ahtone, 
Janci, and Ahin— who kept an eye on the foreigners and at the same 
me looked after their needs. Stationed on a large boat alongside the 
nall hoppo house opposite the factories, these men had to satisfy the 
ants and listen to the complaints of every foreigner. William Hunter 
sed to spend a few hours every day on the linguists’ boat to watch the 
aily transactions between them and the foreigners. On April 14, he wrote 
) his journal: 


hey [the foreigners] come to them, on all and every Business — One wants 
is Clothes sent to wash, another, his trousers or Coat procured from the 
ailor — in comes another, who blows them up sky high — because he has not 
ad his daily supply of Spring Water. One comes & says, His cows are starving, 
; the Cow Man sent to look after them has run Away. Mr. B — appears and 
| great distress begs them to send a few Coolies, to wash out his Hong — it 
sing unwashed for 10 days. Mr. K. wants a basket of oranges, and Mr. F. 
ymes to complain, of some of the Guard having been insolent, with threats 
f his being about to go and annihilate them, with his stick, at which the 
inguists say, [“]Hae Yaw. How can do? Mandarin Angry to muchee[.]” 
hen Mr. C. comes in with a bundle in his hand, which proves to be a ragged 
icket or two, which he insists upon it, must be mended instanter — Others 
yme to hoax the poor fellow, with threats of forcing their way up China 
treet, which alarms them, & brings out, the usual, [“]Hae Yaw, how can 
0 ? no good talkee so.” 


Z. come to complain that rats, hungry dogs, cows, and calves were 
randering in or about their hongs and threatened to fire at them if the 
ds did not keep them away. In short, the linguists received constant 
plaints, demands, and threats from the foreigners on every kind of 
oblem. Besides the headman, each linguist had between six and eight 


ks and eight or ten coolies who, from dawn until late at night, were 
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steadily on the move to meet the needs of the imprisoned foreigners. ] 
Hunter’s opinion, the linguists and their assistants were “the best natur 
set of fellows living.” “They laugh at us,” Hunter wrote, “they canni 
help it, our situation is so entirely that of a closely confined prisoner - 
and making known our wants excite [sic] their fun. But they do ever 
thing they can to relieve us, and go on all manner of Errands, with gre 
good will.” | 
Considerable inconvenience was brought on the foreigners by the d 
parture of their cooks, porters, and servants. At least in the initial days \ 
the period, the foreigners had to milk their own cows, carry water, an 
do their own cooking. Many of the foreigners formed groups in whic 
each took a turn at cooking for the whole group. While such domest 
work was a chore to some, it did not produce discontent and impatien: 
among the majority of prisoners. “Not at all,’ wrote Hunter, “we in th 
Suy-Hong — and it was the same with our fellow-prisoners in the oth 
Factories, with few exceptions — made light of it, and laughed rather tha 
groaned over the efforts to roast a capon, to boil an egg or potatoe.” 177 
The sailors and lascars stranded in Canton by the embargo were di 
tributed among the hongs to help with the cooking. Toward the end ( 
the confinement, Matheson wrote to Jardine: “By the kindness of Hee 
jeebhoy in lending us his Indian servants, with the assistance of som 
sailors who happened to be up, we have not only lived comfortably a 
along, but have entertained the remaining inmates of the Hong includin 
Slade and his Printers.” The chore of preparing food was lightened by th 
hong merchants and linguists. For instance, on the morning of March 2 
less than forty hours after all the cooks and servants had departed, a pursi 
from the linguist Ahtone’s establishment brought a Chinese to Hunter 
hong to act as cook and left them six loaves of bread that the purser ha 
carried secretly in his sleeves. The next day, the linguists took Hunt 
aboard their boat for supper, and when he came back he found statione 
as guards at the gate two of Howqua’s coolies, who, by order of the 
master, managed to slip him a small bag containing two boiled capons, 
boiled ham, three loaves of bread, and some crackers. From April 5 o1 
breakfast and dinner were prepared for Hunter and ie colleagues at Ol 
Tom’s house and brought to them in covered boxes.” 
ccording to the terms stipulated by Commissioner Lin for the su 
render of the opium, the compradors, cooks, and servants were to retuf 
when the foreigners had delivered one fourth of the opium; the passag 
boats that took foreigners to and from Whampoa and Macao would b 
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owed to run again when they had surrendered half; the guards would 
removed when three quarters of the total amount had been surrendered; 
d the trade would be placed on a normal footing as soon as the total 
antity had been given up.’’® On the morning of April 12, when only 
ry chests of opium were in Lin’s hands, he sent a communication to 
ptain Elliot from the Bogue saying that the compradors and cooks had 
en ordered to return. This order perhaps was not generally disseminated 
til around April 15, when 4,515 chests and bags of opium had been 
livered. When further complications developed over the question of the 
ssage boats, Lin frequently reminded Elliot that he had done better 
an keep his word and had restored the compradors and servants to the 
eign community even before he had received one fourth of the opium. 
1 April 17, Elliot was able to report to Palmerston that “the servants are 
ming back gradually.” However, it is interesting to note that from 
arch 29 on, a cook and coolie of Russell and Company came in over the 
of of the rear factory every day for quite some time. Two more of the 
mpany’s coolies reported for duty as early as April 14. Their comprador 
is somewhat reluctant to come back, but on April 17 he promised that 
a couple of days he would return for good, bringing cooks and coolies 
th him. On April 20 he and his crew did come; however, they left again 
= next day because of difficulties that had developed over the bond 
oblem, which will be taken up in detail later."*° 
The shortage of food, water, and other supplies during the period of 
tention has also been exaggerated. At the commencement of the 
yckade, Captain Elliot sent a dispatch to his home government report- 
= that supplies were cut off. The written edict imposing the blockade 
1 not explicitly order that the supplies to the foreign community be cut 
. It specified that the trade be stopped, that all foreign passage boats be 
ghibited from sailing close to foreign ships, that all Chinese employed 
the foreign factories be withdrawn, that no Chinese houses or boats be 
ated or hired by the foreigners and no Chinese laborers of any kind be 
aployed by them, and that if any Chinese should enter into a transaction 
th foreigners or rent houses or boats to the factories, they would be pun- 
shed according to law as if they were in treasonable collusion with an- 
ner state. Whatever hardship the foreigners suffered from lack of provi- 
ms was due to the interpretation given by the lower officers to the terse 
vague language of this last item. Nevertheless, no one suffered for 
t of important provisions. In the first few days of the confinement, 
cient supplies were brought in with the help of the hong merchants 
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and linguists. Just after the embargo was declared, the coolies of one foi 
eign house managed to bring in “about 60 fowls, 15 tubs of water, a tub a 
sugar, some oil, a bag of biscuits, and a few other things.” ***5 

After Captain Elliot agreed on March 27 to turn over the opium, th 
commissioner and his colleagues gave the factories two hundred and fift 
animals for meat. Among these, the American residents were allotted oj 
March 29 two sheep, four pigs, sixteen hams, ten fowls, sixteen geese, anj 
six bags of rice. On April 2 Elliot reported to Palmerston that th 
factories were now permitted to purchase food.'?” 

The Parsees seemed to have enjoyed special privileges. Their servant: 
as natives of India, had access to the food market at the top of Chin 
Street and could bring back capons and chickens. Friends from othe 
countries could then come to enjoy curried chicken for “variety’s sake, 
Ample records are available to attest to the fact that, throughout the whol 
period of confinement, bread, eggs, mutton, potatoes, spring water, gras 
for the cows, and other items were brought in. 

Communication between the factories and the outside was cut off onl 
eee Commissioner Lin’s surveillance did not stop scraps of in 
telligence from being smuggled to and from Whampoa and Macao b 
Chinese bringing messages concealed in cigars or hidden in other in 
genious ways. During the first week of detention Captain Blake receive 
two messages from a Mr. Maclean, an English merchant on board : 


Reliance at Whampoa, written on small slips of paper tucked in the thie 
part of the soles of the messenger’s shoes. These messages from Captaill 
Elliot assured Blake that “all is quiet, do nothing, there is no apprehen 
sion or fear of any personal violence.” Hunter repeatedly mentions i 
his journal that messages and reports were exchanged with Whampo 
and Macao."?? é 

On May 2, when the commissioner and his colleagues were convince 
that all the opium would be delivered in due time, edicts were issued t 
restore the passage boats and to remove the blockade of the factories 
With the exception of sixteen alleged habitual opium traders, including 


Dent, all foreigners were set free. This edict was promulgated by th 
Canton prefect on May 4, and the next morning all the guards wen 
ordered to withdraw. The hong merchants and most of the coolie-guard 
also dispersed, leaving only seventy men in the middle of the square tt 
prevent the escape of the detained sixteen. On the next day, the fil 
passage boat left for Macao with about fifty passengers on board.’* 

Forty-seven days had passed since March 19, when the hoppo had nott 
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d the foreigners that they would not be allowed to leave until the opium 
estion was settled, and six weeks had elapsed since March 24, when the 
ckade was imposed. ‘During this period, the foreigners suffered from 
miliation, monotony, and uncertainty rather than from actual physical 
rdshipsIn these circumstances the confinees did not lose their courage 
1 cheerfulness. One foreigner called the blockaded factory a “comfort- 
le prison,” and another claimed that “not a night has passed that I have 
t enjoyed undisturbed repose.” 1°? While the foreign residents at Can- 
1 were confined in the factories, the shipping at Whampoa was similarly 
ained. As at Canton, the crews did not suffer from want of daily 
plies. Plenty of wholesome food was supplied every day by the 
inese, and the general needs of the foreigners were attended to by the 
npradors.1”° 

Dfficials of the Ch’ing government were accustomed to carry out their 
ties according to precedent. In reporting the situation to Peking, Lin 
d Teng frequently cited earlier cases to justify their tactics. But in 
39, Lin faced a unique situation.\Never before in Anglo-Chinese rela- 
ns had a Chinese official been asked to do such an impossible job. The 
--old modes of regulating the Canton trade were no longer adequate, 
d some innovation in strategy was necessary. Lin’s daring policy of im- 
isonment — and its boldness is emphasized if we remember that it was 
tituted only two weeks after Lin first arrived in Canton— was re- 
ted to primarily because the Chinese water forces were incapable of 
forcing his orders. Only by holding the foreigners as hostages could the 
linese secure delivery of the opium.’*” aii 
On the other hand, imbued as he was with the ancient tributary-system 
:ology, Commissioner Lin did not realize the seriousness of his actions. 
> was altogether sincere when he called Captain Elliot’s complaint at 
ing imprisoned a ridiculous one. In replying to Elliot’s protest, Lin 
inted out that he had only withdrawn the Chinese employees from the 
tories because he had suspected them of preparing to help Dent escape 
d he had restricted Elliot’s movements because of his lack of good faith. 
hen Elliot had reported the quantity of opium to be surrendered, Lin 
d immediately sent a present of food. Was this, the commissioner asked, 


way prisoners were usually treated? 

ut the Chinese government, in Elliot’s view, had incurred “heavy 
ponsibilities” that called for immediate retaliation. When the confine- 
“nt was about to end, Matheson wrote Jardine and commented on Lin 
Elliot’s tactics: 
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Their still keeping us in durance ever since 22d [the blockade was actual 
imposed on the 24th] is even fortunate as adding to the account for which v 
have to claim redress, and as proving to our own Government how ij 
veterately bent the Chinese are in following up their declared purposes . . 
as Lord Napier was blamed by Lord Palmerston for having provoked tl 
severity of the Chinese, it would appear as if Elliot had determined to ste 
clear of such an accusation by doing their will in all things. . . . To a clo 
observer it would seem as if the whole of Elliot’s career were expressly designe 
to lead on the Chinese to commit themselves, and produce a collision.178 


To Lin, the detention of the foreign merchants at Canton was the enforce 
ment of Chinese law, the rightful punishment of a group of degrade 
pium smugglers and a fitting conclusion to the shameful period of th 
pium trade. But, to Elliot, the Chinese government had committed 
erious piratical act against British life, liberty, and property and again 
he dignity of the British crown. His aim was not only to avenge thes 
wrongs, but to revolutionize China’s foreign-trade system and to begin 


ew and honorable era in Britain’s relations with China. > 


a 


VI 


OPIUM SMOKE AND WAR CLOUDS 


ss the foreign community was under confinement, Commissioner 
Was successful in confiscating all the opium in British hands. But the 
ory was only illusory. As we look at it now, the confiscation did not 
fit the Chinese; but<it did provide the British authorities with a 
ification for their later revenge. Since the opium trade in the 1830s had 
sn into such a depression and since the British needed a pretext for 
r larger military operation in 1840,<the surrender of the drug, as we 
I see, was more of a voluntary action than it was a move made under 
as. 7 


CAPTAIN ELLIOT’S PREPARATIONS FOR EMERGENCY 


lliot’s policy in early 1839 was both firm and flexible. At the end of 
ruary, he went to Macao to confer with P. J. Blake, commander of 
sloop Larne, which had just arrived in the Macao Roads. In view of the 
easingly strict opium prohibition, he requested Captain Blake to re- 
n in Chinese waters to enable him to communicate with the com- 
wder-in-chief of British naval forces and the governor-general of India 
ase of emergency.’ 
n February 28, Elliot was informed of the execution of a Chinese 
um dealer two days earlier in front of the factories, and two hours after 
iving the news he boarded the cutter and sailed to Canton, arriving on 
ch 2. Two days later, he submitted a strongly worded protest to 
ernor-General Teng against the execution and posted a copy of it at 
factory. Elliot returned to Macao on the roth to continue his con- 
ce with Captain Blake. He had chosen to remain in Macao because 
elieved Commissioner Lin’s efforts would be directed there, and he 
wanted to keep in contact with the Larne. The blockade of the 
gn factories, however, changed his whole plan. 
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First, Captain Elliot took precautions to meet every emergency. ( 
March 22, he issued public notices requiring all British ships at the ou 
anchorages to proceed immediately to Hong Kong and, under the co 
mand of Blake, to prepare to resist every act of aggression of the Chin 
government. Meanwhile he dispatched an address to the governor-gene 
asking whether it was the intention of the Chinese government to ma 
war upon the British. The execution of a Chinese in the public square 
the factories, the unusual assemblage of troops and vessels of war, a 
Lin’s rash proceedings had led him to consider that, if these did 1 
amount to an act of declared war, they constituted “at least its immedi: 


and inevitable preliminary.” He enjoined all British subjects, by a not 
dated March 23, to prepare immediately to move their property on boa 
the Reliance, Orwell, George the Fourth, or other British vessels. 
Whampoa. On the same day he also addressed a secret letter telli 
Captain Blake of his intention to go to Canton and asked him to ade 
immediate and suitable measures for the relief of the detained Brit 
community if no further message was received from him within six day 
Having made these arrangements, Elliot set out for Canton on March 
and arrived at the factories at about 6 p.m.* He had already assured V 
count Palmerston that he would “take the most prompt measures | 
meeting the unjust and menacing dispositions of the High Commissior 
and the Provincial Authorities,” believing that firmness toward the Chin 
would be the best policy.* In this frame of mind, Elliot did not wait | 
daybreak to serve the Chinese a severe protest, which reached the govern 
general shortly after midnight.? His note demanded passports for all | 
British subjects and ships at Canton within three days so that they mig 
leave during the next ten days. “And if Elliot shall not hear that ‘he 
ports are granted within the space of three days from the date that 
application reaches your Excellency’s hands, he will be reluctantly driv 
to the conclusion, that the men and ships of his country are foreil 
detained, and act accordingly. . . . And in the name of the Sovereign 
his nation, he declares bieasels free from the responsibility of allt 
consequences that may arise.” | 
Governor-General Teng referred this address to Commissioner Lin 
the early hours of ch’ou (1-3 aM.), with a letter accusing Elliot 
ignoring the order to surrender the opium and the summons calling 


to appear for questioning. “It is most requisite,’ Teng wrote, “th | 
obedience to the commands of you, the High Imperial Commissioner, t 
opium laid up on board the store-ships should at once be delivered 
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Government, when of course immediate permission will be accorded 
apply for permits for the men and vessels of the said nation to come 
1 go; and assuredly there shall be no causeless obstruction and delay.” 
| sent the prefect and the commandant of Canton to the factories with- 
delay and, in the name of these two highest officials in Canton, issued 
edict in reply to the superintendent. The edict largely quoted Teng’s 
er to the commissioner. 

is Hunter wrote in his journal on April 2, the greatest fear among the 
eigners detained in the factories was the possibility that the foreigners 
Whampoa might attempt to force their way to Canton to rescue them, 
1 in that case “the Chinese would probably fall upon and massacre 
*? Captain Elliot, on second thought, may have realized this danger, 
he dispatched another address to the governor-general in the early 
srnoon (the hours of wei, 1-3 p.M.). This one was written in a much 
re diplomatic tone, and Elliot withdrew his previous violent protest by 
ing the governor-general to return the earlier address. He assured Teng 
t he was anxious to obey the wishes of the emperor as far as it was in 
power to do so and requested the governor-general to depute an 
cer to visit him during the day.* The most enigmatic development is 
t when the prefect of Canton, the subprefect of Fo-kang, and the 
gistrates of Namhoi and Panyii repeatedly called on Elliot (while the 
wincial judge and the financial commissioner were directed to wait 
by for the results), the superintendent simply avoided contact with 
m. On the same day,.a voluntary pledge “not to deal in opium, not to 
smpt to introduce it into the Chinese Empire,” was drawn up and 
ned by most of the foreign merchants in Canton; but this paper was 
: delivered to the commissioner until the 27th.® 

Jommissioner Lin, however, insisted that the opium be delivered im- 
diately. On March 26, the prefect of Canton and the magistrates of 
nyu and Namhoi delivered two more edicts transmitting Lin’s com- 
nds in reply to Elliot and reiterated the order for the surrender of the 
um.?° Lin accused Elliot of not making a single reference in his 
nmunications to the prevention of the traffic. 

[o the second edict Lin attached an interesting admonition.”* First, he 
- the foreigners to deliver up the opium quickly in accordance 
the principles of Heaven. It was argued that the foreigners in the 
t few decades had amassed great wealth at the expense and injury of 
natives by means of the opium trade, which was a sinful pursuit and 
d not escape the inevitable retribution of Providence (T’ien-tao).” 
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“If, however, you will now repent and deliver up your opium, by a w 
timed repentance, you may yet avert judgment and calamities; if not, th 
. your wickedness being greater, the consequences of that wickedness ¥ 
fall more fearfully upon you!” If Commissioner Lin had stopped he 
his argument would have seemed plausible enough, but he went on to ¢ 
the names of a few foreigners who had died in China, such as Lord Nap 
and Dr. Morrison, as instances of divine retribution. 
Next, Lin pleaded with the foreigners to surrender the opium for le 
reasons. He warned them that Chinese laws punished dealers m« 
severely than consumers. Depriving even one individual of his life y 
a crime punishable by death. Lin declared that anyone who sold opit 
was guilty of swindling people out of their money and depriving them 
their lives. He asked them to ponder carefully whether this crime shot 
be punishable by death. As a third argument Lin appealed to the foreig 
ers in terms of human feeling and wisdom. He pointed out that th 
could still make an immense profit trading solely in other articles. Su 
profit, he argued, would be made legally and would-not-earn them hat 
heavenly retribution. On the other hand, if they insisted on engaging 
the opium traffic, all trade would be stopped. 
Finally, the commissioner pointed out that the force of circumstan 
indicated that the opium should be surrendered immediately. Coming 
trade from afar, the foreigners depended entirely on peaceful relati¢ 
with other people and lawful proceedings to make profit and avoid har 
“But by your traffic in opium you imperil the very existence of our peop 
and men of correct and virtuous principles are exceedingly grieved 
heart and annoyed at your course. . . . The common people, too, ha 
become indignant at your conduct.” The commissioner warned them th 
the wrath of a mob was difficult to oppose. “Sincerity and righteous 
are the sole assets that men far away from home can depend on. Nowt 
various Chinese officials have shown sincerity and righteousness to yi 
but you have not returned the same. Can you be at ease in your heart 
Is this in harmony with the circumstances?” Since opium was not cc 
sumed in foreign countries and was at the time absolutely prohibited 
China, Lin could not see why foreign merchants should have any di 
culty in deciding to deliver it up.” 

As S. Wells Williams puts it, “For once in the history of foreign int 
course with China, these commands were obeyed.” * At six o'clock t 


next morning, the superintendent put out a public notice requiring + 
British subjects to surrender their opium to him before 6 p.m. f 
deliverance to the Chinese government; he stated the responsibility” 
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self and of the British government for the value of the drug sur- 
dered.*° 
n the hours of ss (9-11 a.M.) on the 27th, Elliot notified Commissioner $unundrc8 
| that the opium would be delivered, and on the next day Elliot wrote 
| again pledging to deliver up 20,283 chests of British-owned opium.” 
is was a complete change of strategy. A week before, on March 21, the 
ig merchants had difficulty in persuading the foreign merchants to sur- 
der even one thousand chests.‘ When Captain Elliot had first arrived, 
slanned to withdraw all British men and goods to Macao, and he talked 
ly about the use of force; ** he certainly did not have the idea then of 
ily surrendering such a large amount of property. There was perhaps 
a single foreign merchant detained in the factories who was really 
uid for his life. Elliot himself sent a message on the 28th, the day after 
consented to surrender the opium, to Captain Marquis, senior com- 
nder among the British ships at Whampoa, saying that he was “with- 
apprehension as to the safety of life and property.” ** It would be 
ve to assume that Elliot and the foreign merchants were intimidated 
) this new line of action. This was seen by the Quarterly Review, 
ong others: “We certainly shall not easily believe that the mere duress 
wo days, with a vague intimation that offenders of the laws were liable 


punishment, could have frightened Captain Elliot into his grand 
a 


THE MOTIVE FOR THE OPIUM DELIVERY 


saptain Elliot no doubt decided to deliver up the opium because it was 
ep favorable to the interests of the foreign merchants. Owing to the 
ere prohibition measures, the opium trade was _at this time entirely at 
tandstill. ‘It will be recalled that, on January 10, Elliot reported the 
snation of the traffic at all points over the previous four months, and 
February 8 he wrote Palmerston that the dullness continued.** Russell 
1 Company had already charged their clients one dollar per month on 
h chest of opium stored at Lintin because the only sales being made 
transactions involving a few catties at a time, which were unloaded 
a the river22 On March 22, when the General Chamber of Com- 
ce convened to deliberate on a reply to Commissioner Lin’s edict of 
ch 18, Matheson insisted that “it should be noted in the address, as an 
rtant fact, that not a chest of opium had been sold in Canton for i\ 
five months.” ** 
‘o make matters worse, according to Elliot’s estimate, an unsurpassed 
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‘ 


amount of opium — 50,000 chests — was. 

where the annual consumption had never exceeded 24,000 chests; th 
were 20,000 chests on the coast of China, more than 20,000 in Bengal, a 
almost 12,000 ready to be shipped from Bombay. Later, in January 18 
when the problemof compensating the opium claimants) was bei 
deliberated by the government, Elliot wrote that “Commissioner Li 
measure was one of great relief, and I have a conviction, that the actt 
deliveries on the 27th of March, 1839,will recover as good a price for th 
opium, as they could have done under any other circumstances.”,?* Thi 
is little wonder that many opium holders “submitted” more than th 
actually had on hand, for the whole amount offered up was not at t 
time in Chinese waters. Forbes wrote, “Some delay occurred in the delive 
of the opium, by reason of anxious holders giving in schedules not o1 
of what they had in hand, but of what was on the way, it being ve 
desirable, in the existing state of the market, to deliver as much as p 
sible to the Queen’s order.” He also wrote that some of the holders, unal 
to make up their quota, resorted to all sorts of expedients to meet t 
requirements. Some of them repacked their opium and expanded o 
hundred chests into one hundred fifty; others managed to send f 
clippers to India to buy more. Hunter wrote in his journal that it was | 
intention to leave Canton as soon as ten thousand chests were deliver 
because there were doubts that the entire quantity was on hand to deliy 
but the commissioner had promised that, when half of the amount y 
turned in, the passage boats would be allowed to run again.”° 

{atheson wrote to Jardine on May 1 that he was glad he had not se 
the opium ships away, and he lauded Elliot’s move as “a large and stat 


manlike measure, more especially as the Chinese have fallen into the sné 
of rendering themselves directly liable to the British Crown. Had t 
Chinese declined receiving it . . . our position would have been far | 
favourable.” 2° Through Captain Elliot’s intervention, the problem h 
/undergone a total change.fIt was no longer the commissioner punishi 
i the opium traders and confiscating their contraband; it was now a larg 
issue, involving the two governments.\Regardless of the motives behi 
Elliot’s decisive measure, the protection of the interests of the Brit 
merchants — with whom he had long identified himself under stress 
isolation from his home government and the lack of clear instructi 
from Palmerston — was certainly one of the most important conside 
tions. The Quarterly Review was perhaps not far from the truth whe 
commented, “it seems to be clear that he, almost from the beginnin 
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superintendency, got into relations of private intercourse with some of 
chief parties engaged in the illicit traffic. This appears to have been 
origo mali.” *" 
fter Elliot consented to surrender the opium, the negotiations con- 
trated on the details of its delivery. On March 28, Commissioner Lin 
uested that the twenty-two store-ships come to anchor near the Sha- 
10 (Sandy Head) offing between March 31 and April 2 so that the 
nese officers could receive the opium. Captain Elliot, however, noti- 
| the commissioner on March 30 that he had instructed Johnston, the 
uty superintendent, to proceed outside the river as soon as possible 
the purpose of making the delivery. In the same communication he 
uested a boat to convey Johnston to Macao where he would be able to 
ke use of Elliot’s cutter.”* Lin could not see why Johnston should be 
yatched to surrender the opium; on April 1 he issued an edict com- 
nding that each foreign merchant should submit his own bill of 
very to the Chinese government, which the Chinese would exchange 
opium at the store-ships. “I, the High Commissioner, have given re- 
ted official replies, requiring of all the foreigners to write orders them- 
es, on the ground that, in the ordinary manner of selling opium, 
y have always thus unloaded the goods, without committing an error 
e in a hundred times. Why, then, is not the opium surrendered in 
; comparatively simple, convenient, and easy way?” 
aptain Elliot immediately replied: “Elliot . . . desires to send Mr. 
nston to deliver up the opium, for no other object than that of clear 
| orderly arrangement; it being requisite that a person should be sent 
board the vessels, to take note of each delivery, and so prevent error 
sonfusion.” He explained that the opium had been surrendered to him 
| representative of his country; therefore, turning it over to the Chinese 
$ not similar to an ordinary sale of a small amount. Five days later, 
ot explained his position to Palmerston in less subtle terms: “His 
in’s| purposes were plain; and it was my clear duty to let them reach 
and not the merchants acting principally for absent men, and there- 
= wholly incapable of taking consentaneous courses, or any other than 


} 


e [courses] which would lead to separate and ruinous surrenders of 
:. immense mass of property.” 

naware of the legal intricacies involved in receiving the opium from 
gent of the British crown, Lin did not insist that his procedure be 
wed. What mattered was the surrender of all the opium. On April 


wrote Elliot and outlined the rules under which the opium was to be 
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delivered. He stipulated that a group of Chinese officers would take Jo 
ston in a chopboat outside the river so that he might direct the st 
ships to repair to Lung-hsueh (Lankeet) just south of Ch’uan-pi (Chu 
pee) outside the Bogue. It will be recalled that the commissioner | 
promised that when a fourth of the opium had been delivered, he wo 
see to it that the compradors and servants were immediately restor 
when half had been delivered, the passage boats would be allowed 
apply for passes and to run again; when three fourths had been deliver 
the trade embargo would be removed; and when the whole surrender | 
completed, normal conditions would be restored. At the same time, pun: 
ments such as the cutting off of food and water supplies were prescril 
for any delay in the delivery.”° Elliot agreed to these arrangements. 

On April 3, the commissioner sent two officers, Liu K’ai-yu' and Li T 
yeh, to take Johnston outside the port to arrange the delivery. At half f 
five in the afternoon, Johnston, Thom, the linguist Alantsae, and th 
servants left the point in front of the Creek hong in Howqua’s b 
which took them to a larger chopboat anchored opposite the factor 
where they were to be joined by two hong merchants and the Chin 
officers.*° On the same day, Lin drew up a seven-point regulation that 
distributed the next day to the Chinese personnel who were to over 
the receiving of the opium. It outlined every detail. Twenty teams, ¢é 
consisting of one civil and one military official, would actually supery 
the job, a single team handling no more than one hundred chests. T 
store-ships would be unloaded at a time. The manner of marking 
chests and sealing the loose opium was all carefully specified. Precauti 
were to be taken to prevent cheating. If crewmen were caught overtu 
ing a boat in order to retrieve the opium at a later time, they would 
severely punished. At the end of the document, Lin solicited further s 
gestions from those who would be doing the work.** This was chara¢t 
istic of Lin, for, unlike other high officials of his time, he never hesita 
to ask for advice from persons under him in rank. 

A number of large chopboats left Canton on the 5th for Lung-hsueh 
participate in the receiving work. Since each store-ship required dozens 
chopboats to take over its cargo, a great many boats were now needed. 
the evening of the goth, Lin received a letter from Admiral Kuan 
forming him that some opium ships had already arrived, so Lin left 
ton at noon the next day with the governor-general and the hoppo. 7 
party arrived at the Bogue on the 11th and spent two hours talking w 
the admiral before the receiving work commenced. On the first day, 
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is slow, only fifty chests being taken over. On the second day, six hun- 
sd chests were received, and from the third day on the number in- 
ased. Despite the small amount received in the beginning and the slow- 
wn caused by a storm on the 19th when only 314 chests were delivered, 
> amount turned over to the Chinese during the first ten days averaged 
sr 1,100 chests per day. This rate dropped considerably afterward be- 
ise many opium ships had not yet arrived; they had to come a long 
y from the coast. Three of the ships had come from Nan-ao, Lin re- 
rted to the emperor, and three all the way from the Fukien coast.®? 
In order to supervise the work more closely, Commissioner Lin moved 
to a boat on April 14 and virtually lived on it for twenty-four days. The 
‘rendered opium was handled with great care; all the good chests were 
t intact, and the loose opium was placed in bags sealed with the com- 
ssioner’s signet. Every store-ship was meticulously inspected to make 
re that no opium was left.** 
The opium-receiving work proceeded smoothly until April 22, when it 
is halted for three days by a dispute between the deputy superintendent 
d the commissioner. By the rgth, 9,256 chests had been delivered; of these 
94 were bags. On the 2oth, the halfway mark would be passed and the 
ssage boats would presumably start to run again, as the commissioner 
d promised. Long before the 2oth, Lin had prepared an edict directing 
> prefect of Canton to restore the service of the passage boats but to 
svent the departure of the fifteen foreign merchants (one name was 
ded later) who were considered the most notorious opium traders; the 
ter were to be released only when the total amount was in hand.** 
st before this edict was to be dispatched, however, a report reached the 
mmissioner alleging that Johnston had written Elliot that he intended to 
It delivery when the halfway mark was reached, until he saw the 
ssage boats conveying some foreign merchants out. Commissioner Lin 
1 not like this highhanded attitude, so he withheld his edict.” 
On the 20th, Johnston wrote Lin requesting the restoration of the pas- 
ye boats. He said that ten store-ships were anchored in the Sha-chiao 
ing.°° Some of them had already been unloaded, and when all were 
ared over half the opium would have been delivered. Commissioner 
immediately wrote a long rescript to this communication rejecting 
nston’s request and assailing him for want of good faith. Not only 
the unloading of the ten ships not yet been completed, Lin charged, 
re had also been submitted along with the regular opium stock some 
aller chests, loose bags, broken pieces, and even some ersatz “opium.” *7 


| 
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Lin said that orders had been given some time ago requiring all twent 
two store-ships to proceed to the Sha-chiao offing, but only ten had dor 
so by April 18. Among these ten ships only two or three were full; six ¢ 
seven were only partially loaded; and some of them contained only a fe: 
hundred chests or even less than a hundred. On investigation, Lin foun 
that all these ships bore higher watermarks, and he suspected that son 
of them had illicitly unloaded some of the opium before reporting to th 
Chinese officers. Lin had also received reports from Chinese officers st 
tioned at Macao and from the patrolling water forces to the effect tha 
though four store-ships had sailed from the Macao roads to Lintin ¢ 
April 13 and 15, they had not yet arrived at Sha-chiao.3® 

Commissioner Lin came to the conclusion that Johnston had decide 
not to cooperate with the opium-receiving program. He pointed out th 
the opium was to be surrendered in expiation of past crimes and warne 
Johnston that there would be no difficulty in enforcing the law again 
the foreigners. Lin promised that, as soon as all the store-ships arrived 
Sha-chiao, the passage boats would again be allowed to run. And sin 
many chopboats were already waiting, it would take only two or thr 
days to complete the delivery, once all the store-ships arrived. At the er 
of the rescript, he reprimanded Johnston for sending a communicatic 
directly to him instead of transmitting it through the hong merchant 
“[The messenger] should be detained and punished by a beating wi 
the club (kun-tse). Considering that this was his first offense, the punis 
ment was waived, but if such violation of proper usage should be repeate 
it would not again be forgiven.” 

On the same day (the 20th) Lin wrote Elliot to explain why @ 
passage boats had not been restored, but before the note reached Canto 
Elliot had already addressed one to the commissioner, asking their restor 
tion. Receiving this request on the 21st, Lin replied that, as soon as all d 
store-ships had arrived at Sha-chiao, the passage boats would be allow 
to run. He denied that this was a breach of faith and reminded Elli 
that earlier, before one fourth of the opium had been delivered, he he 
ordered the compradors and servants to return to the factories.*® On d 
22nd, Johnston again submitted an address to the commissioner; # 
document was apparently composed by Thom in Chinese and it w 
barely intelligible.*° Its general purpose was to deny that Johnston he 
prevented the store-ships from coming and to insist that the passage boa 
be permitted to resume service. Lin’s reply—only two lines—rept 
manded Johnston for having stopped the delivery on the 22nd and a 
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unced that he had decided to stop the receiving. The commissioner 
us returned to the Bogue and anchored his boat at Chen-k’ou.*! 

On April 23 Lin received another address from Elliot requesting the 
storation of the passage boats and enclosing a copy of an order from him 
recting Johnston to speed up delivery of the opium. Johnston also wrote 
n to inform him of Elliot’s order. This short letter, again unclear in 
eaning, apparently was intended to pledge his cooperation. The delivery 
opium was subsequently resumed on the 26th.*? Since everything 
smed to go well, on May 2, when 14,873 chests had been delivered, Com- 
issioner Lin gave an order to restore the passage boats, remove the 
yckade of the factories, and reopen the trade.*? Two days later, the 
efect of Canton received Lin’s order and carried out his instructions. 
ith the exception of sixteen foreign merchants, including Dent, the three 
athesons (James, Alexander, Donald), and Dadabhoy, who were to be 
tained until the whole quantity of opium was delivered, the confinement 
the foreign community in Canton ended.** On May 18, the opium 
livery was completed. 

The total amount of opium that passed into Chinese hands is difficult 
determine. One Chinese author has listed five figures given by different 
fiters, ranging from 19,179 to 20,283 chests.*° The amount pledged by 
liot on March 27 was 20,283 chests, and on May 18, at the end of the 
livery, the prefect of Canton gave a receipt for the same amount.*® To 
is figure was added eight more chests of Innes’ opium, which was 
ptured at Macao by the Portuguese governor who shipped it to Sha- 
iao on May 5. The total amount of opium surrendered on paper was 
us increased to 20,291 chests.** 

The amount actually received by the Chinese was greater than this. 
n Tse-hsii memorialized the emperor on May 18 that he had received 
jogether 19,187 chests and 2,119 bags of opium. He maintained that this 
as over a thousand chests more than the amount Elliot had pledged.** 
nce the amount of ¢ opium in a bag was the same as that in a “chest,*® the 
tal quantity received was 21,306 chests. However, some of the holders 
id cheated, and undoubtedly not every chest was full. At any rate, it is 
| record that, with the exception of eight chests saved as samples, Lin 
timately destroyed a total of 2,376,254 catties (2,613,879 pounds) of 
x He reported that the normal weight of the opium in each chest 


120 catties; some dried out land weighed less, but the contents of no 
est weighed under 100 catties.” 
a Tse-hsii could ae himself now, since all of the opium in 
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China-was in his hands. As soon as the delivery was completed, | 
memorialized the emperor and boasted, “Millions [of dollars] of tt 
barbarian’s capital is now laid waste, and probably they would not da: 
to repeat the same [crime]”°’ He did not realize what complicated ar 
serious repercussions were to follow. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE SURRENDERED OPIUM 


The question now was what Lin would do with the immense amou: 
of opium, which cost the foreign merchants nearly eleven million dolla 
originally and, even at the current low market price, was still valued 
nine million dollars.°? Would he really destroy it, as he had previous 
announced? Long before the delivery was completed, Captain Elli 
reported the care with which the commissioner was superintending tl 
grading and repackaging of the drug and predicted that the Chine 
would legalize the trade as a government monopoly. The profits from tl 
sale of such a vast amount would make it easy for the Chinese authoriti 
to set up a fund to compensate the original owners. Elliot was certain, 
this stage, that the Chinese government intended “to pay something | 
some means.” °* Later developments proved Elliot’s prediction wron 
Although Lin Tse-hsii had offered five catties of tea for each chest | 
opium he received, this was to be a reward for the foreigners’ compliani 
with his orders, not an indemnity for the opium surrendered.** TI 
Chinese government has been often accused, not without justification, 
being corrupt, backward, and erratic but, with regard to opium prohik 
tion in the late 1830s, it was unwavering. It did not expect to pay merely 
have its laws obeyed. 

On April 12, the day after the opium receiving had begun, Lin Tse-h 
memorialized the emperor suggesting that all the opium be shipped 
Peking for examination before it was destroyed. The emperor consent 
forthwith on May 2. But six days later he received a memorial from Tet 
Ying, a censor of the Chekiang circuit, pointing out the infeasibility 
such an undertaking.*® The censor estimated that in Kwangtun 
Kiangsi, and Anhwei, it would take at least forty thousand bearers” 
carry the opium overland, and more than a hundred large boats wi 
crews totaling one or two thousand men to transport it by water. Nor 
of Anhwei, over a thousand carts with the same number of laborers ar 
five or six thousand horses and mules would be required; and even if 
opium were transferred from the river in Kiangsi through the Yangti 
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the Grand Canal, it would require several times the number of boats 
ed in the regular shipment of copper and lead. He could not see the 
int of spending money on the transportation of such a useless article. 
oreover, he warned, there was the possibility of irregularities and mis- 
ps during the journey; some of the opium might be stolen or replaced 
-a cheaper domestic product. He concluded by citing an imperial order 
the previous year which turned down a suggestion to transfer to 
sking opium seized in the various provinces from native holders.®® The 
aperor overruled his former order and instructed Lin to destroy the 
ium on the spot.*” 
On May 25 at the Bogue, Lin had a discussion with Admiral Kuan 
id Yu Pao-ch’un, his main lieutenant, about the ways and means of 
ansporting the opium to Peking, and three days later he memorialized 
€ emperor recommending a new measure — shipping the opium north 
‘sea. He received the new imperial order, however, on the 30th. As if 
expectation of the emperor’s order to destroy the opium at Canton, 
ound May 13 Lin had ordered several trenches to be dug. On the roth, 
e day after the last chest of opium had been surrendered, Lin composed 
prayer to the God of the Sea (Chi Hai-shen wen) that all aquatic 
mals might take refuge when the decomposed opium was thrown into 
e ocean. The idea of this literary composition, written in the most 
aborate parallel-prose style, seems amusing from today’s point of view; 
ywever, it does give some evidence of the gentleness of Lin’s nature. 
n June 1, having offered a sacrifice in the morning, Lin again addressed 
e God of the Sea that within a few days the destruction would begin. 
The destruction work commenced in the hours of wei (1-3 P.M.) on 
ne 3 and lasted until nightfall. The governor, the financial commissioner, 
e hoppo, and Ying-lung, brigade-general of the right wing of the 
anner force, had all come to witness the event. On that day 170 chests 
ere disposed of. In the next two weeks all the important officials, 
cluding the Tartar general, the brigade-general of the Banner left 
ing, the governor-general, and the salt controller came in turn from the 
ovincial capital to supervise the work.°* 
e method of destroying the opium was determined after extensive 
uiry. Lin and his associates decided to disintegrate it by mixing it 
th salt and lime. They had three trenches dug at the village of Chen- 
5u, each about one hundred fifty feet long, seventy-five feet wide, and 
en feet deep, and lined with flagstones on the bottom and heavy timber 
the sides.5® The opium balls were first broken into pieces and then 
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thrown into a trench, which was filled with two feet of fresh water. Sa 
and lime were scattered profusely over it. Laborers with hoes and shove 
stirred and turned the mixture while the opium slowly dissolved. Whe 
the drug was completely decomposed, the liquid was made to flow throug 
screens (to prevent the escape of any large lumps of opium) to the neark 
creek which carried it to the ocean. 

The work was performed by about five hundred laborers under the stri 
surveillance of more than sixty civil and military officers. Large crowe 
were attracted to the scene, but no unauthorized persons were allowe 
to enter the palisade. Any workman leaving the site was subjected to 
careful search. The opium was stored in small enclosures within the con 
pound and before any chest or bag was disposed of, it was checked 1 
make sure that it bore the markings made on it when taken from th 
British store-ships. Altogether, more than ten Chinese made attempts 1 
steal some of the drug, but none succeeded. On June 19, several thiev 
were caught, and the strong police force was further reinforced.®® Or 


»Xman caught trying to carry off a small portion of opium was execute 


y 
que 


(immediately. E. C. Bridgman, who witnessed the destruction, wro 


that “the degree of care and fidelity, with which the whole work w: 
conducted, far exceeded our expectations; and I cannot conceive ho 
any business could be more faithfully executed.” ** 

When the job was about half done, Lin memorialized the emper 
on June 13, informing him of the method and progress of the destru 
tion, and the emperor wrote back his approval.®* On July 5, Lin an 
his colleagues dispatched a memorial to the emperor reporting that 
total of 2,376,254 catties of opium received from the British had bee 
destroyed by June 25.°* Apart from these, eight chests, two of each kin 
(Patna, Malwa, Turkey, and small Patna), were withheld for possib 
shipment to Peking as samples. If the emperor did not want them, the 
could be destroyed later, together with opium captured from nati 
holders. The emperor refused the offer, saying that it was too muc 
trouble, but he was greatly pleased by the completion of the destructio 
and wrote: “This is one thing that is greatly delightful to the hearts ¢ 
mankind.” ** ; 

The memorialists also stated that among the many spectators were 
few Americans, Mr. and Mrs. King, Reverend Bridgman, and Captai 
Benson, who, when watching the opium balls being cut into quarter 
stamped into pieces, and spread with salt and lime, frequently nodde 
their heads and covered their noses to ward off the fetid odor.® Bridg 
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an subsequently wrote an interesting account for the June number 
‘the Chinese Repository. King wrote to a friend in Singapore giving 
tailed accounts of the process, and extracts from his letters were in- 
uded in the Singapore Free Press (July 25, 1839). 
No matter how faithfully Commissioner Lin carried out his task, 
thing could quiet the inveterate skeptics. Charles Gutzlaff insisted 
itil his death that the opium was only nominally destroyed.®* It was 
arged by the Quarterly Review that no Chinese boatmen were allowed 
approach the scene and that the editor of the Canton Register had 
plied for permission to watch the destruction but was refused.®" These 
atements, made in London by one who had never been on the spot, are 
ntradicted by the eyewitness account of Bridgman. Moreover, the 
hinese officials were ordered by imperial edict to urge and welcome 
ectators, foreign or native, to see the destruction with their own eyes 
id thereby be awakened to the fact that the government was adamant 
its prohibition of opium. According to Lin, many people came from 
ar and far.°® 
A pamphleteer pointed out that a letter was received from the agent of 
loyd’s, dated Macao, June 25, saying: “The last of the opium is to be 
sstroyed this day.” Thus he maintained that the Chinese had com- 
eted in twenty days a job originally planned to require seventy.®? On 
is basis the Quarterly Review calculated that not more than 6,600 
ests, or less than a third of the British opium surrendered, was actually 
sstroyed (at the rate of three hundred chests per day). It was asked, 
Jas Lin, too, become a smuggler of opium?” *° The fact is that from 
Ine 3 to June 21, with the exception of the first day, when the process 
as still under experiment, and June 15, a holiday, the smallest quan- 
ty destroyed in any one day was 830 chests (on June 4). After June 21, 
ere remained only 196 chests to be disposed of in the remaining four 
ys." 
Lin’s accomplishment won applause from people not connected with 
opium trade. King was impressed “that while Christian Govern- 
ents were growing and farming this deleterious drug, this Pagan 
onarch should nobly disdain to enrich his treasury with a sale which 
wuld not fall short of $20,000,000.” “* A printed circular letter from the 
ina mission of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
issions, addressed to “Christian Brethren and Friends,” concluded: 


r tens of years past, those who ought to have introduced the gospel, with all 
happy accompaniments, have instead been bringing in a flood of desolation. 
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This tide is now checked, but not yet entirely stopped. The destruction by tl 

| Chinese government, of twenty thousand chests of opium, which if so 
would have brought into its treasury ten or fifteen millions of dollars, w 
long be referred to as an act, illustrative of the combined power of conscien: 
and correct principle, operating even in pagan hearts. The novel plan by whi 
the article fell into the the [ssc] hands of the Chinese may have been wron 
‘but when once in their possession, it seemed incredible that it should | 
| destroyed. Yet so it was — entirely destroyed.” 

Commissioner Lin’s methods were indeed rash and novel. It has bee 
pointed out that, whether or not the opium had been justly forfeite 
Lin should have gone out and taken the opium instead of seizing th 
consignees and depriving them of food and water.’* But in the fin 
analysis the matter was, as pointed out by the Dublin Magazine, ‘ 
question of Chinese usage; and is not to be either condemned or just 
fied by those rules of action which are applicable to contraband trade | 
other nations.” *° Lin acted under the theory that commercial inte 
course with foreigners was but a manifestation of the emperor’s co 
descension and his exercise of despotic power was fully sanctioned | 
Chinese tradition. At any rate, it is beyond doubt that Lin could n 
have successfully suppressed the opium traffic by less severe tactics | 
by ordinary government measures.’® Whatever his degree of enlightei 
ment, Lin was at least morally and politically consistent. He did what } 
believed was desirable for the people, foreign and native. He punishe 
offending Chinese merchants more strictly than he attempted to puni: 
foreign smugglers. He obeyed his superiors and expected the same fro 
his subordinates. 

Lin’s counterparts, however, were not so consistent in their action 
The foreign opium traders, while demanding the protection and freedo: 
prescribed by international law and usage, did not themselves abide | 
any such law. They despised the mandates of the Chinese empire, di 
regarded the officials’ warnings, and persistently supplied the Chine: 
with an article that was known to be detrimental to probity and health. 
In defiance of the injunctions, their vessels obstinately hovered about th 
Chinese coast to engage in the contraband trade and frequently fire 
on government boats that were trying to perform their prescribed dut 
It was argued that the Chinese government was corrupt and inept an 
that a number of its officials connived in the illicit traffic. But governmet 
corruption does not repeal the law; police inefficiency does not justify 
crime; and official connivance does not make a disreputable practice le 
so. One fact that has often been conveniently overlooked by the spoke 
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yen of the traders was that, for three years prior to Commissioner Lin’s 
rrival in Canton, the provincial authorities (with the exception of a few 
ficers in the water forces) were no longer cooperating in the opium 
ade; vigorous prohibition proceedings never ceased and repeated warn- 
1gs were given. 

Captain Elliot did not morally approve of the opium traffic; he con- 
dered it “a trade, which every friend to humanity must deplore.” Never- 
ieless, he pledged his full protection to-English as well as other foreign 
pium traders."* At the end of January 1839, he admitted to Palmerston: 
Whilst such a traffic existed, indeed, in the heart of our regular com 
rerce, I had all along felt that Chinese Government had a just groun 
yr harsh measures towards the lawful trade, upon the plea that ther 
ras no distinguishing between the right and the wrong.” Still, whe 
lliot was informed in Macao of Commissioner Lin’s proceedings at Can- 
yn, without awaiting further details or investigation, he immediately 
rdered the English ships to assemble in Hong Kong and “be prepared 
) resist every act of aggression” of the Chinese government.® 
Regarding the traffic outside the Bogue, Elliot pursued a policy of 
oninterference. But when the Chinese government adopted measures 
vat were effective against the opium trade, he quickly came to the aid 
f the traders. Palmerston himself was the coauthor of the noninter- 
erence policy. On June 15, 1838, he directed Elliot: “With respect to the 
mugeling trade in opium . . . I have to state, that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
rnment cannot interfere for the purpose of enabling British subjects to 
iolate the laws of the country to which they trade. Any loss, therefore, 
yhich such persons may suffer in consequence of the more effectual ex- 
cution of the Chinese laws on this subject, must be borne by the parties 
yho have brought that loss on themselves by their own acts.” ** Elliot 
yas frequently urged by the Chinese to order the departure of the opium 
hips outside the Bogue, but he always replied that, since he was only 
harged with the superintendence of the trade within the port of Canton, 
is government had no formal knowledge of the existence of the opium 
hips. 

When the Maitland fleet arrived in the Canton waters in July 1838, 
lliot chose Tongkoo Bay as their anchorage partly because of its re- 
oteness from the anchorage of the ships engaged in the illicit traffic. 
n March 23, just before his departure from Macao for Canton, he 
rote to Captain Blake, commander of the Larne, the only British ves- 
-] of war in Canton at the time: “Cordially assenting with me in the 
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propriety of avoiding any unnecessary or ostensible intercourse with th 
British shipping at the outside anchorages (many of which have no doub 
been engaged in the illicit traffic), it is at the same time most satisfactor 
to me to reflect, that in the event of any well-sustained evidence of aggre: 
sive attempts, British life and property will have the benefit of all th 
protection and countenance which you can afford.” 

It should be noted that on March 22, 1839, when Elliot addressed 
communication to the governor-general asking whether it was the in 
tention of the Chinese government to make war against British subject 
and vessels, he ended the paper with these terms: “He [Elliot] claim 
immediate and calming assurances upon this subject; and he has at th 
same time to declare his readiness to meet the officers of the Provincia 
Government, and to use his sincere efforts to fulfill the pleasure of th 
great Emperor, as soon as it is made known to him.” On the same da 
Elliot wrote Palmerston recommending a “firm tone and attitude” i 
dealing with the Chinese. He informed Palmerston of his note to Goy 
ernor-General Teng offering his “best efforts for fulfilling the reasonabl 
purposes of this Government, whenever they are authentically mad 
known” to him.®? On April 2, Elliot again wrote Palmerston maintain 
ing that his note to Teng made it clear that Commissioner Lin’s pre 
ceedings amounted to an unprovoked aggression: 


This is the first time, in our intercourse with this Empire, that its Goverr 
ment has taken the unprovoked initiative in aggressive measures again: 
British life, liberty, and property, and against the dignity of the British Crows 
I say unprovoked, advisedly, because your Lordship will observe, in m 
address to the Keun-Min-Foo, dated at Macao, on 22nd ultimo, that I offere 
to adjust all things peacefully, by the fulfilment of the Emperor’s will, 2 
soon as it was made known to me.*®? 


This statement was about as meaningful as Elliot’s assertion that hi 
government had no formal knowledge of the opium traffic that was goin, 
on immediately outside the port of Canton. He had fully three years t 
do something about the relations between the two countries before i 
was too late. Fhe emperor’s will had been made known to him repeat 
edly by numerous edicts, injunctions, and official acts. It was to stop th 
opium trade. Elliot could not plead ignorance of the Chinese govern 
ment’s purpose, and he could not accuse it of being vague and unreason 
able. But he could, as he did, technically deny the existence of the opiun 
trade. In his report to Palmerston, dated Canton, April 6, 1839, Ellie 
wrote: “Before the arrival of the High Commissioner, I had steadil 
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ynsidered the expediency of formally requiring all the British ships en- 
aged in the opium trade to sail away from the coasts of China. But the 
jjections to that measure were very strong, and the result has proved 
wat I took a sound view in refraining from it.” At one time he had 
rong misgivings about the sincerity of the prohibition measure and 
ow long it would last. At another time he was convinced of the serious- 
ess of the measures adopted by the Chinese, but was skeptical of the 
overnment’s ability to enforce them. In the document referred to above, 
e explained, “although I had certainly come to the conclusion, for some 
jonths since, that the determination of the Court to put down the trade 
as firmly adopted, I had neither then nor now formed such a judgment 
F its power effectually to accomplish that object.” ** 

These facts and statements no doubt serve to defend Lin’s moral posi- 
on. But the dispute, of course, cannot be appraised on straight moral 
rounds — it is much more complicated than to say that Elliot’s motives 
ere less pure than Lin’s. As the world’s leading colonial power, Britain 
| the nineteenth century could no longer “afford” morality, or rather felt 
at she could not. Her political and commercial policies were predicated 
n this notion; even the most honest and upright colonial servants were 
abued with it.\In defending British interests and property, Elliot could 
ot really see that the Chinese demand was something to be taken seri- 
asly. The danger of the situation lay in the lack of viable alternatives 
yx both Lin and Elliot. On strict orders from Peking, Lin had to elim- 
late opium and maintain the status quo, and Elliot could not act against 
e climate in Canton, as his two unsuccessful predecessors had done, by 
lowing a soft policy toward China. — 
The destruction of the immense amount of opium was the climax of 
in Tse-hsii’s mission in Canton. Considering his job largely done, the 
ymmissioner now directed his attention to ways of bringing the situation 
ack to normal. Captain Elliot, for his part, was determined to abandon 
is rather vacillating strategy toward the Chinese government. He would 
ow seek to launch a campaign for the punishment of China and to open 
new era in the China trade. eras 


THE BOND PROBLEM AND THE AFTERMATH 


Lin Tse-hsii’s mission as specified by Peking was not merely to stop 
1¢ opium trade, but also to prevent its recurrence. Three days after Lin’s 
pointment as imperial commissioner, the emperor issued an instruction 
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(on January 3, 1839), to Lin, Teng, and I-liang, to root out the practic 
forever. On April 12, the day after Lin’s arrival at the Bogue to receiv 
the opium, the three officials pledged the emperor that they would seel 
to prevent the return of the trade.*° Accordingly, they wanted each foreigt 
merchant to sign a bond promising never again to participate in 7 
opium trade. 

/ In his March 18 edicts addressed to the foreign and hong merchants 
mmissioner Lin ordered each foreign merchant to file a bond with th 


government, both in his own language and in Chinese, declaring tha 
thereafter foreign ships would never again bring opium and that, if the} 
were found guilty of violating this pledge, they would be willing to suffel 
the consequences: confiscation of all cargoes and immediate execution 0} 
the individuals concerned.*° The terse phrase jen chi cheng-fa (the per 
sons will receive capital punishment) gave rise to great misunderstanding 
Lin’s intention was to impose capital punishment only upon those wh« 
actually brought in the opium. The foreign community, however, inter 
preted the phrase to include the entire ship’s crew. 

The form of the bond was first proposed by the Chinese on April 4 
The document was translated by Morrison and a portion of it reads a 
follows: 


From the commencement of autumn in this present year, any merchani 
vessel coming to Kwangtung, that may be found to bring opium, shall be 
immediately and entirely confiscated, both vessel and cargo, to the use o 
Government; no trade shall be allowed to it; and the parties shall be left t 
suffer death at the hands_of the Celestial Court; such punishment they wil 
readily submit to. 

As regards such vessels as may arrive here in the two quarters of spring anc 
summer, now current, they will have left their countries while yet ignorant o 
the existing investigations and severe enforcement of prohibitions; such of 
them as, in this state of ignorance, bring any opium, shall surrender it as they 
arrive, not daring in the smallest degree to conceal or secrete it.8* 


Unfortunately I could not obtain the Chinese version for comparison 
At any rate, it was understood by all foreigners in Canton that the capital 
punishment prescribed in the draft of the bond would involve innocent 
men. Everyone violently objected to it. Russell and Company interpreted 
the penalties described in the commissioner’s March 18 edict as “con: 
fiscation of the ship, and the capital punishment of capt., crew, and 
consignees.” Gutzlaff wrote that the bonds required each captain te 
pledge himself “to undergo capital punishment with his crew, and te 
have his whole ship and cargo confiscated, if any opium were found in 
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s possession on board.” A memorial to Palmerston, signed by most of 
e British subjects in Canton and dated May 23, accused the Chinese 
ernment of attempting “to force foreigners to sign bonds, rendering 
tt only themselves, but all others coming to China, over whom they have 
) control, liable to the same penalty, and on the refusal on the part of 
reigners to sign such bonds, in the promulgation of an edict by the 
igh Commissioner, declaratory of the determination of the Government 
enforce such penalty.” 8° 

On October 14, Warner, the master of the English ship Thomas Coutts, 
sned a bond that has survived in both English and Chinese versions. 
he language used in this bond, filed after the new opium laws were 
omulgated, was more severe and definite than that in the first one 
oposed to the English in April. The English version of Warner’s bond, 
ne by a Chinese in bizarre style, reads as follows.®® 


A truly and willing bond. 

The foreigner commander of ship belong to under 
nsignment, present this to His Excellency the Great Government of Heavenly 
ynesty, and certificate that the said ship carry goods come and trade 
Canton; I, with my officer, and the whole crew are all dreadfully obey the 
w laws of the Chinese Majesty, that they dare not bring any opium; if one 
tle bit of opium was found out in any part of my ship by examination, I 
1 willingly deliver up the transgressor, and he shall be punish to death ac- 
rding to the correctness law of the Government of Heavenly Dynesty; both 
y ship and goods are to be confiscate to Chinese Officer; but if there found no 
jum on my ship by examination, then I beg Your Excellency’s favor permit 
y ship enter to Whampoa and trade as usual; so if there are distinguish be- 
een good and bad, then I am willingly submit to Your Excellency: and I 
w give this bond as a true certificate of the same, 


Heavenly Dynesty, Taou-Kwang 


) 
ar moon day, 
ame of Captain % ” — Ship % 72) Officer 
2 bed Crew 


ommissioner Lin’s intention to punish by death only the “transgressors,” 
tt those who took no part in the opium trade, is shown in this docu- 
ent, and it was Sigil pointed out to Elliot by edicts and the ee 
echants’ explanations.*° 

The Chinese labored persistently to obtain a bond that would be ac- 
ptable to both sides; it became the sole topic of negotiation during the 
eek prior to Lin’s departure for the Bogue on April 10. On the 5th, 
owqua and Mowgua called on Elliot in the morning to present a dr 
the bond, but Elliot refused it. It was then submitted in the afternoon 
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to the General Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. The committer 
however, adjourned until the following Monday, April 8. On the eve 
ning of the 5th, Elliot received an edict from the prefect of Canton tran: 
mitting Lin’s command that all the foreigners in the factories give bond: 
Elliot made no reply. 

On the afternoon of the 6th, Elliot received a direct edict from th 
commissioner urging him to make haste on the bond. With the usua 
celestial references, Lin praised him for surrendering the opium bu 
insisted that demanding bonds from the foreign merchants should be 
much easier task for Elliot than demanding the surrender of the opiur 
was. If the bonds could not be speedily obtained, the commissioner woul 
no longer rate his competence so high. Elliot replied to Lin on the 84 
that the foreign merchants at Canton had already pledged to discon 
tinue the trade in opium. He was referring to the pledge voluntaril 
given by forty-two firms and individual merchants on March 25, 183 
He assured the commissioner that this document could be depende 
upon, since the foreigners would place honor far above disgraceful profi 
The opium could be surrendered, Elliot explained, because i it was actual 
in the foreigners’ possession. “But the bonds,” he said, “have re relation t 
the future; and would involve terrible responsibilities | in any possibl 
case of disobedience to the prohibitions. They would involve, too,._ne 
alone parties themselves but others also.” Moreover, he concluded, it ¥ 


~ After Elliot’s reply, Lin responded with an edict that was the mo: 


outspoken of all his utterances concerning the bond issue. It Bor tha 
foreigners coming to trade in Kwangtung province were required t 
abide by the laws of the province, just as were any Chinese — - trot 
other provinces to trade. Lin refuted Elliot’s contention that signing th 
bond violated English law: “You represent that your nation has its laws 
These will serve only so long as you do not come to the inner lam 
[China]. But since you will come to Kwangtung to trade, even you 
Sovereign then must command you to keep obediently the laws am 
statutes of the Celestial Empire. How can you bring the laws of you 
nation with you to the Celestial Empire.” 

As long as the foreigners had already pledged themselves not to cof 
tinue in the opium trade, Lin continued, it would do them no harm t 
give the bond. If they refused, he said, “it will be clearly seen that yo} 
wish to preserve to yourselves room for the introduction of opium.” H 
emphatically assured them that the bond would not incriminate inne 
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At men and insisted that it was the minimum requirement for the re- 
mption of the legal trade on a permanent and secure basis. 


Be it said that the foreign slaves and seamen may, it is to be feared, smuggle 
— it is requisite that the owners of the goods and masters of the ships should 
uintain a faithful restraint. If amid the vast amount there be a single petty 
sgality, of course the heaviness or lightness of the punishment must be 
sulated in such cases by the amount brought and the party concerned shall 
ye be punished; how can punishment be carelessly inflicted without dis- 
mination being made? or how, as represented in your address, can other 
rties be involved? The officers of Kwangtung of every grade, have hitherto 
ways treated you with an excess of indulgence, and never with the excess of 
yerity. How is your mind so void of clear perception? 

At this time, when opium has so extensively pervaded the land with its 
isonous influence, and when I, the High Commissioner, have received the 
reat Emperor’s special commands to extirpate this thing, how can I fail to 
quire of you the execution of an agreement to put a stop to it? So soon as 
ese bonds shall be executed, I shall assuredly report to the Great Emperor, 
at your foreign merchants of all nations are all ready to observe their duty, 
d fear the laws; that they may be allowed still to continue a permanent 
ide. And from thenceforth they will be trusted; nor will depravity and 
ceit on their part be any longer apprehended. Thus all the foreigners will 
ind in an honourable position, and still more so will you, Elliot. Be careful, 
en, not to damage yourself by obstinacy.*” 


On the same day (the 8th), the General Committee of the Chamber 
‘Commerce convened at the residence of its chairman, W. S. Wetmore. 
was moved by Delano and carried unanimously that, as a commercial 
dy, the committee should not get involved in problems of a political 
id personal nature. Furthermore, since all foreigners were prisoners in 
eir own factories, the committee should cease its function until the 
ockade was removed. The resolution was subsequently transmitted to 
e hong merchants by Wetmore. In the evening, the prefect of Canton, 
€ magistrates of Panyii and Namhoi, and a wei-yuan of the commis- 
mer invited the leading merchants for a conference. The Englishmen 
clined to come on the grounds that they had entrusted the issue to their 
perintendent. Senn van Basel (the Dutch consul), Snow (the American 
msul), Wetmore, Fearon (interpreter of the Chamber of Commerce), 
ing, and Forbes met the officers at the Consoo House at 9 P.M., with 
lowqua, Mowqua, Samqua, and the linguists also present. During the 
eeting, the prefect repeatedly assured the merchants that the bond 
ould affect only the offenders or the prospective owners of the smug- 
ed opium. The officers insisted that they had to have the bond by 5 p.m. 


: 
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on the next day, since the commissioner was leaving for the Bogue in twe 
or three days. The meeting continued late into the night, and the Chines 
simply persisted in their urging, at one time threatening to detain thi 
party of foreigners if they did not comply with the order. The foreign 
ers, with equal determination, refused. Because little reasoning eithe 
for or against the bond was presented and the time was entirely spent ir 
repeated proddings and refusals, this meeting was referred to by some a 
a “childish piece of Chinese diplomacy.” * 

The foreign merchants’ sentiment was reflected by some contemporary 
records. William Hunter wrote in his journal on the 7th: “It is needles 
to say, that nothing can compel us to sign such a bond as this.”)’Thre 
days later he explained that the refusal was “for the best of reasons, tha 
it might be made use of hereafter, and acted upon, if mere suspiciot 
was attached to any person besides endangering the lives of the entir 
Foreign Community in Canton.” °* A letter of Russell and Company 
dated the roth stated: “During the last three days efforts have beet 
made to obtain from all foreigners, through their Supt or Consuls bi 
promises, by threats, and by fraud, the bonds required by the Comr it 
his first edict— The foreigners have firmly united ... and distincth 
intimated their determination not to sign them under any circumstance 
unless forced to do so, in which case a regard to their own safety wouk 
render it necessary for them to leave the country as soon as permissiot 
could be obtained and for which they would forthwith apply.” *° 

On the oth, Lin again dispatched a wei-yuan to the factories am 
waited for the foreigners’ answers in the Consoo House. Van Basel anc 
Snow sent in written replies refusing to give the bond. The forme 
promised only to inform his sovereign by the first ship available of th 
new opium laws and apprise his countrymen that all who carried opiun 
must face the penalties. Snow’s communication stated that, if the bone 
were insisted upon, the American traders would ask for permission t 
leave the country.*® 

Captain Elliot did not reply to the April 8 edict until the roth. In thi 
address he admitted the reasonableness of Lin’s demand that foreigner 
conform to Chinese law, but repeated that such bonds would be in vio 
lation of British law and, if the Chinese insisted, he would leave th 
country: “It is beyond dispute, then, that those who will come to Cantot 
to trade, must act in obedience to the laws. But the new regulation re 
garding these bonds is incompatible with the laws of England. If, there 
fore, its observance be imperatively insisted upon, and these bonds bt 
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bsolutely required, there will remain no alternative but for the English 
nen and vessels to depart.” * 

Commissioner Lin never believed that the British really wanted to 
eave China; so he pressed hard despite Elliot’s threat. The issue over 
he bond turned into a vicious circle. The more difficult it was to obtain, 
he more Lin wanted it. In an October memorial, he explained to the 
mperor: “The barbarians take their promises very seriously; they never 
weak an agreement or even fail to keep an appointment. A bond, as they 
ook at it, is a very serious matter and is rarely given. It is not as in 
Jhina where bonds were so liberally used that their effect has become 
loubtful. The more reluctant they are to give the bonds, the more sure 
ve are of the dependability of their bonds, and the more we should strive 
9 acquire them.” *° 

On April 19 Lin, writing from the Bogue, replied to the communica- 
ions of the superintendent and the consuls that he had received at the 
ime of his departure from Canton. Although Elliot refused to sign the 
ond, in his communication of April 10 to Lin he had asked that the 
ffective date of the new regulation be postponed. He had requested 
noratoria of five and ten months from the opening of the trade for mer- 
hants of India and England, respectively, so that he could inform them 
f the new rules. The request had been accompanied by a promise that 
inglish ships bringing in opium within this period would be sent away.*® 
‘he commissioner now ruled that the requested postponement was too 
ong —he was willing to give four months to Indian ships and eight 
aonths to ships coming directly from England. The English bringing 
2 opium within this period would be dealt with by the existing laws; 
heir opium would be confiscated, but the offenders would not be pun- 
hed or their lawful cargoes seized.” 

The prefect of Canton and the magistrates of Panyii and Namhoi 
rought this edict to the Consoo House on April 20, and, when old 
Jowqua presented the document, Elliot immediately tore it up into a 
thousand pieces and threw it into the Fire place.” He asked the hong 
aerchants to tell the officers “that they might take my life as soon as they 
aw fit; but that it was a vain thing to trouble themselves or me any 
urther upon the subject of the bond.” He reminded the Chinese that there 
ad been men with swords stationed about his doors for over four weeks, 
resumably with orders to kill any foreigner who attempted to escape, 
nd that there was no precedent for such a bond of consent. On the same 
ay he replied to the edict, reiterating his position as presented on the 
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roth and formally asking permission to leave Canton with all English 
ships and men." 
The struggle over the bond was clearly an issue of extraterritoriali 
Commissioner Lin’s persistent efforts to assume jurisdiction over 2 
foreigners trading in China were resisted with equal vigor by the British 
(and other Western merchants), who, although acknowledging Chinese 
legal sovereignty, wanted to have the benefit of Western legal protection, 

e bond, however, was not the sole obstacle in the way of restoring 
the trade. Elliot, for one, was not willing to go back to the old Canton 
system; he intended to take the offensive in putting British trade in China 
on a new footing. On April 6, while still confined by the commissioner, 
he wrote Palmerston that “the more practical and fit reply” to Com- 
missioner Lin’s demand for the bond would be the removal of all British 
subjects from the sway of the Chinese government. “Trade with China 
at any point remote from the station of our ships ... is no longer a 
possible state of circumstances.” On the 22nd, he again wrote Palmer 
ston: “It was competent for the Emperor of China to make laws he saw 
good, incurring the risks of their execution, risks which it was not to be 
denied were very considerable, and about which they should hear more, 
when I could find a suitable occasion to treat so grave a subject.” 

While Lin was busily engaged in receiving and destroying opium, 
Elliot was glimpsing larger possibilities. On April 13, he managed to 
send a note to the Portuguese governor of Macao, Don Adriao Accacio 
da Silveira Pinto, from the blockaded factories, to make arrangements 
for the withdrawal of all British subjects to Macao under Portuguese 
protection. He offered the Portuguese “immediate facilities on the British 
Treasury” —as much as would be required by the Portuguese governor. 
A public notice to British subjects was enclosed ordering any Englishman 
to whom the notice might be presented to place himself under the com- 
mand of the governor of Macao “for the defence of the rights of Her 
Most Faithful Majesty, and the general protection of the lives, liberty, 
and property of all the subjects of Christian Governments now or here- 
after resorting to that settlement.” *” 

The governor of Macao politely refused the offer. Only if there was 
“evidence of the imminent peril which the Superintendent seems to fear, 
as being about to happen” would the governor accept such an arrange 
ment. Otherwise, he stated, a strict neutrality prevented him from taking 
advantage of Elliot’s recommendations. The governor, however, repeated 
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is promise to protect the lives and properties of English subjects in 
facao, with the exception of persons engaged in the opium trade.1% 

On May 6, Elliot gave Palmerston a résumé of the military strength 
nd financial condition of the Portuguese at Macao and revealed his de- 
gns on that settlement: “This may not be an inconvenient occasion to 
ress upon your Lordship’s attention the strong necessity of concluding 
yme immediate arrangement with the Government of Her Most Faith- 
al Majesty, either for the cession of the Portuguese rights at Macao, or 
or the effectual defense of the place; and its appropriation to British 
ses, by means of a subsidiary Convention. A garrison of 1,000 good 
‘oops, principally artillery, and a few sail of gun-boats, would place 
Aacao in a situation to cover the whole trade with this part of the em- 
ire: 

With this scheme in mind, Elliot had his secretary issue a public notice 
n May 4, when the blockade of the factories was lifted, referring British 
abjects to his public notice dated from Macao, March 23, which had 
istructed the British to make immediate preparations for transferring 
leir property to Macao. Fully convinced that there would be no in- 
uperable difficulty in making some sort of arrangement to carry on the 
‘ade from Macao, Elliot on May 11 peremptorily ordered all British sub- 
cts to leave Canton. The motive advanced for this radical move was 
ie unreasonableness of Chinese laws and the injudicious way in which 
ney were executed. The superintendent would consider those who chose 
) remain in Canton as assenting to the reasonableness of China’s laws.1% 
in and his colleagues made no protest. On May 8, they issued an edict 
iving the foreigners permission to leave, but warned: “After you have 
hus returned, you will not be allowed to come again.” *” 

The word that the last chest of British opium had been delivered to 
he Chinese reached Elliot on the morning of May 21, and his obligation 
9 the commissioner was thus fulfilled. On the next day Governor-Gen- 
ral Teng issued an edict requiring the remainder of the sixteen foreign 
nerchants still detained in the factories to give bonds that they would 
ot come back again. On Elliot’s recommendation, they signed the bonds. 
Yn the 24th, Elliot gave notice to the governor-general that he was leaving 
Yanton for reasons of health, and at 5 p.m. he embarked for Macao with 
ll the British subjects recently detained in Canton.’ 

“Teng naively wrote Elliot that it was desirable for him to recover his 
. quickly, for, although the opium was all delivered, the commis- 
| 
: 


| 
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sioner and he still had many matters for Elliot to look after. “The saic 
Superintendent having a respectful sense of duty, and being able in action 
must hasten to recover his health speedily... . Let him also, on hi 
arrival at Macao, faithfully and truly examine, and if the foreigners o 
every nation residing at Macao are guilty of secreting any opium, hi 
must instantly command them, one and all, to deliver up the entir 
quantity.” 1°7 

Elliot indeed had matters to look after, but not those that the Chines‘ 
would have wished. As soon as he heard that the Chinese had openec 
Whampoa for trade, he informed British subjects by a brief notice or 
May 4 not to bring any ship to the port of Canton until he had declarec 
it safe for British life, liberty, and property. This was an extract from ¢ 
longer notice that Elliot had prepared in April but had not published unti 
May 23 (the day before he left Canton), lest the blunt language irritate 
the Chinese into prolonging the detainment or taking even more rast 
measures. 

In this May 23 document, Elliot attacked the Chinese government foi 
imprisoning the foreigners and despoiling British property. He reiteratec 
his lack of confidence in the justice and moderation of both the provincia’ 
government and the commissioner and asserted that “it became highlj 
necessary to vest and leave the right of exacting effectual security, anc 
full indemnity for every loss, directly in the Queen.” He solemnly warnec 
that anyone making shipments to the Canton River after this notice 
would do so entirely at his own personal risk, and that the British gov 
ernment would disregard all future claims of those British subjects whe 
remained in or came to Canton. Arriving in Macao, Elliot was able to re 
port on May 27 that, within the week, all British ships and most Britisk 
subjects would have left the river.1° 

“Commissioner Lin, of course, could not allow the British to trade ai 
Macao. It was incompatible with the ancient foreign-trade system ai 
‘Canton; it would be difficult for the hoppo to control the trade; and, mos 
important, it would be more difficult to prevent the opium traffic.'” I 
was clearer than ever that the differences between the two sides could no’ 
be solved by peaceful means. 


VII 


THE COMING OF THE WAR AND 
far, FALL, OF LIN 


=| 
: é t rat 
-HE destruction of the confiscated opium and the detention of the foreign | 


mmunity blocked every avenue..to.a-diplomatic conclusion of the dis- | 
ite at Canton. Almost every Englishman who had an interest in the 
hina trade, from the superintendent in Canton to the financiers and 
anufacturers in London and Manchester, entreated the government to 
tervene. It was not difficult for Lord Palmerston to reach a decision: 


) entirely new policy toward China could no longer be postponed. 


THE BRITISH DECISION FOR WAR 


During his detention, the young and ambitious Elliot had time to ex- 
yund his line of thought to Palmerston and to recommend his program 
r a new system of trade with China. On April 6, 1839, he wrote that 
e hig REE oP Camtinissioner Lin’s recent proceedings in Canton 
as the excessive feeling of revenge aroused in the opium traders. “Every 
ecies of retaliation,” Elliot observed, would be justified “in the con- 
iences of such persons.” He maintained that the only way to save the 
hinese coasts from warfare and rebellion would be the “very prompt 
id powerful intervention” of the British government for “the just vin- 
cation of all wrongs, and the effectual prevention of crime and wretched- 
sss by permanent settlement.” In fact, he thought it was the obligation 
- Britain to both the Chinese government and her own interests to 
ake such an effort. “There can be neither safety nor honour for either 
overnment,” he concluded, “till Her Majesty’s flag flies on these coasts 
a secure position.” 

Alou the Chinese had shelved the papers on legalization of the 
jum trade three years earlier, Captain Elliot was still contemplating 
le possibility of the measure. He informed Palmerston on April 13 
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that he thought the real author of the legalization policy to be the “grea 
minister Yuen Yuen [Juan Yuan], a man of singular moderation any 
wisdom, and probably more versed in affairs of foreign trade and intel 
course, than any statesman in the empire.” He believed that the anti 
legalization sentiment would become even more entrenched if the preser 
actions of Lin and the Canton authorities were treated lightly: “Imme 
diate and vigorous measures on the part of Her Majesty’s Governmen 
will as suddenly and completely restore the wise and liberal party [th 
legalization party] to the ascendant in the Emperor’s Councils, as it wa 
lately cast out.” The time had come, Elliot wrote, when the British goy 
ernment must choose either to promote the “rapid growth of relaxations 
or to consent to the restrictionist policy currently followed by China. I 
other words, if Britain did not actively advance the legalization caus 
she would be in fact endorsing the prohibition program. In Elliot’s opit 
ion, although the “more sinister” of the two policies was in operatiot 
the government was too weak to follow it through: “The Chinese Goi 
ernment is utterly without the spring of power to jerk back . . . to th 
accomplishment of the present reactive purposes.” He predicted that th 
unavoidable result of Lin’s recent work in Canton would be his ow 
overthrow by “Her Majesty’s prompt, powerful, and measured inte 
vention” or by rebellious outlaws on the coast. 

On April 16 Captain Elliot wrote Lord Auckland, governor-gener: 
of India, requesting warships: 


The general measures to be taken, must no doubt require the sanction ¢ 
Her Majesty’s Government; but immediate countenance and protection ai 
necessary for the safety of life and property; and I am sensible your Lordshi 
will not require any importunities on my part to do whatever may be in you 
Lordship’s power in that respect. 

As many ships of war as can be detached, and armed vessels, to be employe 
under the command of the naval officers, (the whole to be instructed to cot 
form to my requisitions,) seem to be the most suitable means of protectio 
available at this moment.t 


On April 22, Elliot again wrote Palmerston to urge that “the necessat 
reply to all this violation of truth and right is a blow, and that is cot 
sistent neither with my power nor authority to inflict.” He assured Pal 
erston that “the immense extension of our peaceful trade and intercourse 
with China could be attained only by “immediate vigorous measure: 
founded upon the most moderate ulterior purposes,” and he maintaine 
that there had never been a “more just, necessary, or favourable conjun 
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re for action.” To waste such an opportunity would be tantamount to 
crificing the trade with China, which Her Majesty’s government would 
at for a moment consider. Moreover, he believed that a just indemnity 
r every British subject could be recovered from the Chinese govern- 
eat.” - 
In May, after the blockade of the factories ended, Elliot talked more 
about war | with China. On the 18th, he suggested in a | 
Palmerston that a short manifesto be issued under the queen’s name, 
be translated into Chinese at Canton, \iastructing all officers in the 
‘oposed expeditionary force and all British subjects in China to refrain 
om molesting the natives or their property and from violating local 
istomg. The same manifesto was also to set forth “that the general 
yjects of the expedition were to make known to the Emperor the false- 
90d, violence, and venality of the Mandarins, and to establish peace 
id honourable trade on a permanent footing.”* After he arrived in 
lacao, Elliot wrote a private letter to Backhouse, the undersecretary, 
imitting that “it has not been an easy task to refrain from letting this 
overnment understand that its hour of reckoning was at hand.” Ac- 
nowledging that it was up to the government to treat such “most serious 
fairs,” Elliot nevertheless recommended “prompt and vigorous proceed- 
gs.” * 
At the same time, the opium traders were exerting their best efforts 
. induce the British government to recognize Captain Elliot’s promise 
‘reimbursement, made when he requested the surrender of their opium.° 
few days before their release, all of the merchants who had surrendered 
dium declared their support for a plan to nominate a deputation con- 
sting of Jardine, Alexander Matheson (James Matheson’s nephew), 
[. H. Lindsay, Robert Inglis, and a member each from Magniac Smith 
ad Company and Dent and Company for the purpose of promoting the 
covery of the opium claims. The sum of $20,000 was to be raised from 
1e claimants, with contributions assessed at a dollar per chest of opium 
irrendered; this was to be placed at the disposal of Jardine to cover the 
spenses of the campaign. “You will not, however, be limited to this out- 
y,” wrote James Matheson to Jardine, who left Canton on January 26 
) influence the government on its China policy, “as the magnitude of 
1e object can well bear any amount of expense that may be considered 
ecessary or desirable and it is even contemplated that you may find it 
pedient to secure, at a high price, the services of some leading news- 
per to advocate the cause. The best legal advice will of course be en- 
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gaged at the outset to make the most of the strong points of our cas¢ 
and we are told there are literary men whom it is usual to employ fe 
drawing up the requisite memorials in the most concise and clear shape.” 

As soon as the British traders left Canton, a petition, signed by mo: 
of the British firms and merchants residing in China, was presented t 
Palmerston. It asked his mediation to obtain the earliest possible fulfi 
ment of the guarantee given by Elliot on behalf of the British goverr 
ment, and urged Britain’s intervention to put the trade with China on 
permanent and secure basis. . 

Shortly after the surrender of the opium was pledged, Captain Ellic 

begged Palmerston to declare the government’s intentions in order t 
uphold confidence. On April 22, when half of the opium had been dk 
livered to the commissioner, Elliot again urged Palmerston to clarify th 
government’s attitude. A declaration of its intention to exact a full ir 
demnity for all the losses incurred by British subjects would stimulat 
the Chinese authorities’ willingness to come to a reasonable agreement 
In India, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce sent a letter to the variou 
China and East India associations in Great Britain. The letter, date 
June 3, asked these associations to “join in most strongly representing t 
the government to avail of this opportunity, and to take the proper mean 
of now and for ever establishing our commercial intercourse with Chins 
on the firm and honorable position its importance to both countries de 
mands.” § 
Cin London, numerous pamphlets and articles appeared in late 183 
and early 1840 to tell the public that the British flag had been insulter 
and that Her Majesty’s officer and the group of British merchants wer 
being apt cans ae of food and water, and even threatened witl 
death. The Chinese, it was said, wanted to stop the importation of opiun 
for selfish reasons. Lin Tse-hsii and others were accused of having “som 
thousands of acres laid down as poppy-plantations,” and to protect th 
home growth it was essential to exclude foreign imports. One pamphletee 
even drew up a few treaty provisions: “You take my opium; I take you 
island in return, we are therefore quits; and henceforth, if you please 
let us live in friendly communion and good fellowship.” ® 

When news about the confinement reached England, almost three hun 
dred figms in Manchester, London, Leeds, Liverpool, Blackburn, ant 
Bristol, which were connected with the cotton industry and had con 
siderable amounts of cotton goods in Canton with their agents, aske 
Palmerston to intervene. Thirty-nine Manchester firms wrote Palmerstot 
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September 30 that £685,000 worth of plain, printed, and dyed cottons 
cotton yarn were shipped to Canton via Liverpool in 1838. From the 
inning of 1839, they maintained, £462,000 worth of such goods were 
yped to Canton. @hey were interested not only as manufacturers cut 
from a market, but also as exporters of goods from other parts of 
sland to India. The interruption of the opium trade, the source of 
ds on which their Indian customers depended, was causing them 
Qst serious inconvenience” and might, they feared, involve heavy 
es./Ba early October, ninety-six houses of London (nearly all the 
rchants of the city connected with the China trade) and fifty-two firms 
Liverpool petitioned Palmerston strongly advocating an early deci- 
1 with regard to the China trade and soliciting an interview for their 
resentatives, one of whom was the powerful John Abel Smith. Simi- 
y, petitioners of Leeds and Bristol urged Palmerston to protect British 
oping, property, and lives in Canton and to adopt measures to ensure 
continuance of the China trade.*® 

wen before his return to England, Jardine’s influence on the Foreign 
ice had been exerted through his London agent, John Abel Smith, for 
merston depended almost exclusively on Smith for intelligence from 
aton.'\In late September Jardine saw Palmerston, and on October 26 
presented his views in writing, suggesting the blockade of the prin- 
al ports along the coast of China for the purpose of entorcine fo & "four 
mands: (1) an ample apology for the insult incurred by the British in 
aton, (2) the payment for the opium surrendered to Commissioner 
, (3) the conclusion of an equitable commercial treaty to prevent the 
effion of such proceedings, and the opening of additional ports 
foreign trade, say Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and Keeson-chow 
iaochow). Temporary occupation of certain islands, such as the Chusan, 
a0y, and Quemoy, might be required to obtain these demands. Should 
de necessary to take possession of an island or harbor near Canton, 
dine suggested Hong Kong, which commanded a safe and extensive 
horage.’* 

This letter was followed by a memorandum on the next day in which 
dine offered his services and outlined the forces needed to enforce his 
ands. “One ship of the largest class of First Rates, — not that a ves- 
of this capacity is likely to be required, but that the appearance of 
a concentrated force may tend to convince the Chinese of our 
ngth and their own weakness. From such a vessel, when at anchor 
safe harbour, many of the small opium vessels might be equipped 
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and placed under the command of Lieutenants of Her Majesty’s navy 
their masters, officers and crew (who are generally well acquainted w 
the coast and Islands) acting under them.” About twelve additio: 
men-of-war of various descriptions and transports sufficient to carry t 
thousand tons, as well as six or seven thousand marines, were also 1 
gested."* On November 2, several influential merchants headed by Je 
Abel Smith wrote Palmerston and elaborated the ideas put forth by J 
dine. Nothing concerning the proposed expedition was left uncoverec 
Palmerston had long been contemplating some ventures in Chi 
It will be recalled that on September 20, 1837, he had instructed Re 
Admiral Maitland to visit the China waters personally to confer w 
Captain Elliot. Palmerston believed that an interchange of informat 
between the two men “would in many possible future contingencies, 
ighly advantageous to British interests in that quarter.”\Shortly af 
his interview with Jardine, Palmerston sent Elliot a secret dispatch 
October 18, 1839, informing him that the government had decided 
place Britain’s relations with China on a proper footing. An expedition: 
force to blockade Canton and the Pei-ho was to arrive in Chinese wat 
by the following March:® 
On November 4, two days after Smith’s group presented its let 
Palmerston sent a communication to the Admiralty informing the Lo 
that the government had(decided to send a naval and military force 
China to demand satisfaction and reparation for the injuries suffel 
by British subjects. he communication outlined a plan of the expe 
tion that contained“all the points recommended by the Smith-Jard 
group; Palmerston assured the Admiralty that it was worked out 
“persons possessed of much local knowledge.” *® Later, when the war y 
over and the treaty concluded, Palmerston gratefully wrote John A 
Smith: “To the assistance and information which you and Mr. Jard 
so handsomely afforded us it was mainly owing that we were able 
give our affairs naval, military and diplomatic, in China those detai 
instructions which have led to these satisfactory results. . . . There 
no doubt that this event, which will form an epoch in the progress 
the civilization of the human races, must be attended with the m 
important advantages to the commercial interests of England.” 
Within the framework of the British, constitution, Parliament has v 
little voice in foreign-policy decisions. ae decision to wage war agai 
China in 1839 was made by Palmerston alone, under the strong im 
ence of Smith, Jardine, Elliot, anda few. —_ The ‘people le of Gr 
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tain did not know the facts of the case; nor had Parliament learned of 
merston’s intention before the crucial decision was made.1® 


THE CHIEN-SHA-TSUI AFFRAY AND 
EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


n China, the period between the retirement of the British merchants 
acao_in late May 1839 and the arrival of the British expeditionary 
ces a year later was(punctuated by futile negotiations, crises, and some 
ual fighting Yn the month of June, Commissioner Lin concentrated hi 
rts on directing the British ships to Whampoa in order to resume the 
ular trade. On June g, he issued an edict ordering all ships genuinely 
erested in trade to proceed to Whampoa: “If they are not willing to 
de, then they ought to return home as speedily as possible, there is no 
: in their remaining hankering about here.” On the 14th, the prefect 
Canton and the subprefect of Macao reiterated Lin’s order that lawful 
ders should enter the port. They quoted the commissioner’s reprimand 
Elliot for not allowing the traders to resume their normal pursuits. 
was pointed out that Elliot had deluded the English traders with “the 
favagant notion” that trade could be carried on at Macao, and Lin’s 
hibition of trade in the outside anchorages was repeated. The procla- 
tion was distributed among the British ships anchored in Hong Kong 
y and placarded in the streets of Macao. 
3ut Lin’s wish to reopen the trade and resume the old order of things 
S now even more remote. On the 21st, Captain Elliot recapitulated 
1’s actions, which, he maintained, had caused him to order the British 
reat from Canton. He criticized the Chinese for trying to incite the 
itish merchants to disobey his injunctions.’® Thus, in the beginning of 
ie, as Peter Parker reported, only about six Englishmen, fifteen or 
enty Americans, and no Parsees were left in Canton, and by July 4 
the British had departed.*° A letter written in June by an Englishman 
t connected with the trade well summarizes the uncertainty of this 
‘iod: 


u will, of course, be acquainted long ere this can reach you with the 
perate state of our affairs in China. I can scarce find words to describe the 
s to which matters have been brought. The opium trade is the cause; but 
es not end with the opium trade. It had also embarrassed seriously our 
trade, which is in such a position that I can see no medium course to re- 
it, except by means of a successful war, or the most cringing and hu- 
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miliating concessions. The former I deprecate, as we have a bad, a notorious 


unjust, cause to build upon; and if circumstances compel us to the second, 
then the sooner the better, and let us put the best face upon matters that 


can.?1 | 


Commissioner Lin came back from the Bogue on June 26, and he ha 
hardly rested from the excitement of the opium destruction when f 
encountered another difficult issue. OnCJJuly 12,) he was informed of 
clash at Chien-sha-tsui (on the Kowloon side of the Hong Kong a 
chorage) between some English seamen (perhaps also Americans, . 
Elliot insisted) and the villagers, which resulted in the death of a ce 
tain| Lin Wei-hsiThe next morning Lin and Teng called on CO 
Iliang, and the three top officials discussed the case over the breakfa 
table. The incident was subsequently investigated by the magistrate ¢ 
Hsin-an, who reported that on July 7 the victim had been beaten to deat 
by drunken English seamen. The body bore wounds inflicted by woods 
clubs on the head and chest.?* S. Wells Williams’ report reads: 


In the early part of July, a party of sailors were on shore from the ship 
lying at Hongkong, and became ungovernable from the liquor they had tak 
and in the excitement of the moment, they set upon the Chinese around ther 
and killed a man besides nearly demolishing a small temple. This oul 
upon the unoffending people on shore was wholly unprovoked, and a par 

reparation to the family of the deceased, a sum of money was paid by # 


shipping. . 
As Elliot : was unwilling to single out any one man, Lin threatened the F 


English residents of Macao and brought such pressure on the Portuguese 
their governor, unable to resist the Chinese, told the English to depart.23 — 


When Elliot learned of the incident, he hurried to the scene, arrivit 
on the morning of July ro. He found, as he reported to Palmerston, th 
several seamen of the Carnatic and the Mangalore had been “most it 
properly allowed to go on shore at Hong Kong, and thus became engag 
in a riot” that resulted in the death of the villager.* A reward of 
hundred dollars was offered by Elliot for anyone who produced eviden 
leading to the conviction of the murderer and one hundred dollars 
anyone who produced evidence leading to the conviction of the im 
gators of the riot. Meanwhile, at his “private account and risk,” 
advanced fifteen hundred dollars to the family of the victim as cot 
pensation for the loss, four hundred dollars to protect them from theé 
tortion that the larger sum might induce the lower officers to demand, af 


one hundred dollars to be distributed among the villagers as a means 
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thing the ill feeling caused by the riot. The money was later charged 
Jardine, Matheson and Dent and Company, agents for the two ships 
ose men were engaged in the affray.?° 

apital punishment for murder was a fundamental principle in Chinesé 
minal law. The Chinese repeatedly demanded the murderer of Lin 
i-hsi, but it was the established English practice, since the Lady Hughes 
ir of 1784, that no British criminal, regardless of his crime, should be 
ivered to the Chinese for tri lliot insisted on this policy to such 
extent that he later refused to receive any document whatever from 
commissioner or any other Chinese authorities. On August 27, he 
ste Palmerston: “I should inform your Lordship that since the walls 
Macao have been covered with false and insulting proclamations 
yecting myself, and the servants and supplies taken away, I have 
ised to receive any official papers from the government. By this means, 
ave been enabled to reject any direct application to myself for the 
very of the man.” °° 
n order to placate the persistent demands of the Chinese government, 
jot held a trial of six suspects on August 12 and 13 aboard the Fort 
liam. The Chinese were invited but did not attend the trial. A bill 
indictment for murder against one seaman, boatswain of the Manga- 
2, was ignored by the grand jury;*” two were convicted of rioting 
1 sentenced to three months’ confinement with hard labor in any jail 
house of correction in England, in addition to fines of fifteen pounds 
‘ling each; three were found guilty of both riot and assault and were 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment plus fines of twenty-five pounds 
h28 
Nhen the seamen were sent home, they were set free by the government 
the grounds that Captain Elliot had no authority to exercise such con- 
| over the persons and liberty of British subjects. Elliot’s authority to 
idle criminal cases was very uncertain, and he himself admitted that 
trial of the six seamen was conducted “to the very utmost verge of 
powers (and probably exceeded them).” *® The case of Lin Wei-hsi 
s clearly an issue of extraterritoriality, and it became the most diffi- 
t topic of negotiation over the following months. It is important to 
mine Elliot’s policy and authority concerning the issue of criminal 
sdiction, for this was to a great extent responsible for the crisis in the 
er part of 1839. 

n September 20, 1837, a similar but less serious case had taken place 
the north shore of the Canton River, about two miles below the 
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factories. A Chinese was stabbed several times by two lascars belongir 
to an English passage boat. The Chinese police arrested the two me 
together with two others who seemed not to have taken part in # 
affair. The four were confined at the Consoo House, and on the ne 
morning the magistrate in whose district the incident had occurred se 
the lascars to Elliot for examination, but refused to turn them ove 
Elliot insisted that, if they were not surrendered to him before 10 P. 
on the same day, he would leave Canton. He cautioned the Chinese th 
some eight hundred or a thousand men might come up to ( Canton fro 
Whampoa, to carry a petition to the city gates for the restoration of # 
people.” Upon such repeated threats, the four lascars were delivered 
Elliot. Elliot had assured Palmerston: “I will never give them up to a1 
other form of trial than that to which I have pledged myself — namel 
a trial according to the forms of British law.” He took this occasion 
request that adequate judicial and police institutions for the gover 
ment of British subjects in China be set up without delay, adding th; 
except in cases of homicide, the Chinese seemed to make no effort 
settle quarrels between Chinese and foreigners. 

Not long after this incident, at the end of September 1837, a min 
mutiny broke out aboard the Abercromby Robertson. After suppressit 
the disturbance, Elliot formulated and promulgated a set of regulatio 
for the more effective preservation of peace on the British ships at What 
poa, where “most serious disturbances” had been frequent. Upon recei 
ing Elliot’s report, Palmerston referred the matter in December 18 
to legal experts. On March 23, 1839, he informed Elliot, that according 
the law officers, he had promulgated his regulations without sufhicie 
authority. “With respect to the territorial rights of China, the La 
Officers are of the opinion that the regulations, amounting in fact to t 
establishment of a system of police at Whampoa, within the dominio 
of the Emperor of China, would be an interference with the absolu 
right of sovereignty enjoyed by independent states, which can only | 
justified by positive treaty, or implied permission from usage.” °° At 
time of the trial of the six seamen on August 12-13, this insta 
apparently had not yet reached Canton. 

The Chinese did not find the trial satisfactory and peremptorily d 
manded the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi to be turned over to the Chine 
authorities. Commissioner Lin posted a lengthy proclamation in Mae 
on August 2, saying that he would have ordered the immediate executi¢ 
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a Chinese who had struck and killed a foreigner and mentioning 
- severe punishment he had inflicted on some Chinese soldiers who had 
unded a foreigner at Macao shortly before. The commissioner also 
sd an earlier homicide case of the Ch’ien-lung period, which involved 
Frenchman and an Englishman, asserting Chinese jurisdiction even 
sr criminal cases in which no Chinese was a party. He insisted: “He 
o kills a man must pay the penalty of life; whether he be a native 
a foreigner, the statute is in this respect quite the same.” 34 
Meanwhile Lin suspected that Elliot might have some design on Macao. 
he followed the precedent of 1808, when Captain Drury’s force had 
ruded into Macao, by stopping the supplies of food and fuel to the 
glish and ordering all Chinese servants and compradors to stay away. 
) supervise the execution of these orders and to intimidate the English, 
August 15 Lin and Teng left Canton for Hsiang-shan, forty miles 
rth of Macao, with two thousand troops. 

t was hoped by the governor of Macao and the merchants as a group 
it Elliot’s departure from the settlement might relax the tension. Thus 
jott moved to the Fort William on August 24, his wife and child having 
eady left. This gesture, however, did not produce the desired effect. In 
> morning of August 25 the governor of Macao showed J. H. Astell, 
ad of a committee appointed to look after the safety of English sub- 
ts in Macao after Elliot’s departure, an edict from the Chinese order- 
y the Portuguese to send the English away immediately. At 6 P.M. 
tell again saw the governor of Macao, who had just received a more 
ongly worded edict from the Chinese warning that they would send 
ops to surround the British houses in Macao that night. Astell was 
ced to present the English position on the homicide at Chien-sha-tsui, 
t he refused for lack of authority. “There is even a threat of an attempt 
surround British houses tonight,” Matheson wrote Elliot on August 
“but the Governor has declared his determination to resist this; and 
s not likely that, if really intended, they would have given notice of it. 
hink, however, none of our countrymen at Macao will venture to go to 
ep to-night.” The Portuguese governor, however, had notified the 


a that he could not be responsible for their safety after noon the next 
32 


t this point a British subject by the name of Mark Moss and a lascar 
man, Hassan Tindal, arrived at Macao in the early morning. They 
e the only two survivors from Moss’s schooner, the Black Joke, which 
been plundered at Lantao on the previous evening. Their deposition 
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revealed a frightening tale of atrocity. They said that at about 10 P.x 
five or six boats filled with Chinese pirates masquerading as soldiers he 
approached and boarded the Schooner. Seven lascar crewmen were kille 
and Moss was savagely wounded, his left ear being cut off and put in 
his mouth, Tindal escaped death by jumping overboard and hanging ¢ 
to the rudder for about half an hour. 

Alarmed by this incident and compelled by Chinese and Portugue 
pressure, Astell’s committee recommended the departure of all the Britis 
from Macao. The embarkation took place on the 26th, attended | 
Portuguese troops under the supervision of the governor.?* Lin Tse-hi 
was able to report to the emperor on September 1 that, within the t 
days prior to August 27, the occupants of fifty-seven English houses hi 
left Macao. In this memorial Lin was naively optimistic, thinking that | 
driving the English out of Macao and stopping supplies to their ships, | 
was putting them under control.\He pledged that he would not perm 
their servants and compradors to return or allow them to go back to fl 
Canton factories until: (1) the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi was delivers 

up, (2) all opium was surrendered, (3) the merchant ships consented 
enter the river and be inspected at Whampoa, (4), all empty store-shij 
left China, and (5) everything was carried out according to lawJHe ar 
Teng decided to take up residence at Hsiang-shan and the Bogue « 
ternately, sometimes together, sometimes separately.** 

On September 2, Lin and Teng left Hsiang-shan at the hour of m 

(5-7 aM.) for an inspection tour of Macao. They traveled overland f 
108 li and stopped overnight at Ch’ien-shan-chai, where the subprefect 
Macao was stationed. On the next day the party started at the same ear 
hour, traveling ro li to arrive at Macao. Lin wrote in his diary: 
As soon as I entered the wall of Macao, a hundred barbarian soldiers dressed 
barbarian military uniform, led by the barbarian headman, greeted me. Th 
marched in front of my sedan playing barbarian music and led me into t 
city. When we passed Wang-hsia, there was a temple, named the Hsin-mi 
(new temple), of the God of War. Having burned incense to the God, I he 
an audience with the headman. I presented the barbarian officers with color 
silk, folding fans, tea, and rock candy and the soldiers with cows, sheep, win 
Beoailes) and four hundred foreign silver dollars. 

Having entered the San-pa Gate, we proceeded from north to south ai 
when we arrived at the Niang-ma-ko Temple I burned incense for the Godd¢ 
of Heaven. After a little rest, we proceeded through Nan-huan Street, fro 
south to north. Thus we looked at most of the barbarian edifices. T 
barbarians are fond of architecture. Some of their buildings are as high 
three stories; the fancy doors and green windows looked like gold and jade 
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Jn this day, everyone, man and woman, came out on the street or leaned 
nm the window to take a look. Unfortunately the barbarian costume was too 
urd. The men, their bodies wrapped tightly in short coats and long “legs,” 
mbled in shape foxes and rabbits as impersonated in the plays. . . . Their 
r, full of curls, was cut off and only several inches was saved. Their 
rds, with abundant whiskers, were half shaved off and only a piece was 
t. Looking at them all of a sudden was frightening. That the Cantonese 
rred to them as “devils” was indeed not vicious disparagement. 

Moreover, there were some devil-slaves . . . who were in the menial serv- 
of the barbarians. Their black color, naturally born, exceeded even that of 
juer. 

fhe hair of their women was parted into two or three locks with no high 
t-do. As to their costume, on the top their bosom was exposed and at the 
tom they wore multi-layered skirts. Spouses were freely chosen by the boys 
| girls themselves; even individuals of the same surname may be married. 
wat a barbarian custom! 


.in’s party left Macao in the hours of ss# (g-11 a.M.) and returned to 
jen-shan-chai for lunch. After the meal they followed the same route 
the north, but were soon interrupted by a severe rainstorm. They took 
uge in a clan temple of the Cheng family, about forty li from Ch’ien- 
in-chai. Since the heavy rain made the mountain path impassable, Lin 
d Teng stayed overnight at the temple. By coincidence, the hoppo, 
ning from Canton, also arrived there. Thus the three officials dined 
ether and, after the second drum (g—11 p.m.), the hoppo left to pass the 
rht in another clan temple.*° 

Lin and Teng’s joint memorial reporting this inspection tour of Macao 
iched Peking on October 11. They told the emperor that they had en- 
ned the Portuguese governor to obey the laws, not to store any contra- 
nd goods, and not to give any protection to opium-smuggling foreigners. 
ey found that the houses which had been occupied by the English were 
closed. When they passed the forts at San-pa, Ma-ko, and Nan-wan, 
sh fort fired nineteen shots. Upon inquiring at Macao, Lin and Teng 
rned that this was the Portuguese great salute, performed only on un- 


occasions. The tour was very satisfactory to them, and they recom- 
nded that such tours be repeated every year alternately by the 
ernor-general, the governor, the provincial judge, and the financial 
issioner. The emperor approved completely of what Lin and Teng 
done in Macao, but did not think it worth the trouble for high 
cials to make annual inspection tours.*® 

t the end of August, the H.M.S. Volage arrived bearing a dispatch 
ed July 8 from the authorities in India. They fully supported Elliot's 
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demand and promised everything that would be needed to defend Mac: 
This prompted Elliot to write the governor of Macao reiterating } 
former offer and stating that a force of eight hundred or a thousand m 
could be placed at his disposal. Elliot requested the governor’s permissi 
to move all the British subjects back to Macao, since the presence of t 
Volage and the forthcoming vessels from India would put him in a bett 
position to defend the settlement. the Portuguese governor, howey 
once again turned down the request, on the grounds that he was oblig 
to preserve strict neutrality.’ 


THE KOWLOON CLASH AND THE 
CHUENPEE ENGAGEMENT 


The British had now fifty vessels and several thousand men concentrat 
at Hong Kong. Some of these trading ships were armed with the twent 
two eighteen-pounders that had been bought by Captain Douglas of t 
Cambridge in Singapore. Up to about July 18, there was no difficulty 
purchasing supplies from the Chinese.** When Elliot refused to delis 
up the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi and Commissioner Lin ordered th 
their provisions be cut off, it was no longer possible to get rice or wat 
from shore for this large fleet. The springs all along the coast We 
poisoned, and notices were put up to warn the Chinese not to touch t 
water. Captain Elliot decided to protest to the mandarins, and on Augt 
25 he sent four armed boats with over eighty men aboard to the bay 
Kowloon. At 2 p.m. they encountered two Chinese government junks ai 
succeeded in delivering a document to the mandarins, fortunately with: 
bloodshed. 

On September 4, Captain Elliot led a small fleet back to Kowloon aga 
to demand provisions. This led to a major cl, sis 
the Chinese, .the-first,shots.of the Opium War,.At 9 A.M. Elliot a 

aptain Smith of the Volage boarded the cutter Lowisa and, accompani 
by the schooner Pearl and the Volage’s pinnace, proceeded to Kowloc 
At noon the fleet arrived off the town of Kowloon where there were tht 
large war junks and a strong battery. 

Two letters were presented to the Chinese by Gutzlaff, who had 2 
proached with two other unarmed men in a small boat. One lett 
threatened grave consequences if the Chinese continued to deprive t 
several thousand Englishmen of regular supplies. If this state of thin 
persisted, it was warned, there would be frequent conflicts. The oth 
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ter was addressed to the Chinese people and urged them not to poison 
> water. The Chinese refused the letters, claiming they lacked the 
thority to receive them.*® On board the Louisa was a young sailor 
med A. W. Elmslie, brother of Elliot’s secretary, who wrote a letter to 
other brother, in London, relating in close and vivid detail the sub- 
juent events: 


ter a long interview with the mandarins, the Cutter “Louisa,” “Pearl,” and 
> “Volage’s” pinnace anchored a short distance from the Junks. At 2 p.m. 
pt. Elliot sent a message to the mandarins and told them that if they did 
t get provisions in half an hour, they would sink the Junks, — The half hour 
sired, and no provisions arrived. — Capt. Smith ordered his Pinnace to fire, 
lich was immediately done . . . the Junks then triced up their Boarding 
tings, and came into action with us at half pistol shot; our guns were well 
ved with Grape and round shot; the first shot we gave them they opened a 
mendous and well directed fire upon us, from all their Guns (each Junk 
d ro Guns, and they brought all these over on the side which we engaged 
mon.) ... The Junks’ fire, Thank God! was not enough depressed, or 
otherwise, none would have lived to tell the Story.— 19 of their Guns we 
eived in mainsail, —the first Broadside I can assure you was not pleasant, 
of us had to work the Guns. . . . The battery opened fire upon the English 
3:45 P.M. and their fire was steady and well directed which concentrated on 
> cutter as she had up a Pendant. At 4:30, having fired 104 rounds, the 
tter had to haul off as she was out of cartridges. The junks immediately made 
| after the Louisa and at 4:45 they came up with the English vessels. We 
ve the vessel in stays on their starboard Beam, and the “Pearl” on the 
board Bow of the van Junk, and gave them three such Broadsides that it 
ade every Rope in the vessel grin again. — We loaded with Grape the fourth 
ne, and gave them Gun for Gun.— The shrieking on board was dreadful, 
t it did not frighten me; this is the first day I ever shed human blood, and 
1ope will be the last.*° 


During the action, Commissioner Lin and his associates reported, two 
uinese soldiers were killed, two seriously wounded, and four slightly 
gunded. On the English side, Captain Douglas of the Cambridge suffered 
flesh wound on the arm; two other crewmen of the same ship were 
fred more seriously. However, the Chinese memorial to the emperor, 
ited September 18, claimed that at least seventeen British men lost their 
es and one British ship was sunk.** 
n the middle of September, Elliot made overtures to the Chinese 
ough the Portuguese to resume negotiations. On September 14, he went 
k to Macao and, accompanied by the Portuguese governor, met the 
inese subprefect stationed there. Elliot was willing to let British traders 
e bonds, but they were not to be worded as Lin had instructed.’Since the 


: 
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Chines: position on the deliverance of the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi ha 


not altered and since the difference between the two sides over the issue « 
the bond was still great, there was no longer any chance that the Britis 
trade would be resumed.* 

The immediate incident leading to the break-off of negotiations i 
October was the action of two defiant British ships. One ship, the Thome 
Coutts, under Captain Warner, arrived in China from Singapore in th 
latter part of October. Warner proceeded directly toward the Bogue an 
as we have seen, signed the bond in the form that the Chinese authoriti 
demanded; having thus defied Elliot’s injunctions, he entered the port: 
This conduct effectively upset Elliot’s plans to resume trade without yiek 
ing to the Chinese on the bond issue. 

It was reported by Elliot’s secretary, Elmslie, that an agreement wz 
reached in October whereby the British trade could be carried on outsid 
the Bogue between Anunghoy and Ch’uan-pi (Chuenpee) without th 
need to sign a bond, on the condition that the ships be subjected t 
examination.** The alleged agreement was soon abrogated. On Octobt 
26, Elliot wrote Smith, Captain of the Volage and British naval officer i 
command in China, blaming the entrance of the Thomas Coutts for th 
change in the Chinese position. Elliot asked Smith to keep all Britis 
shipping outside the Bogue. On the next day, Smith issued a publi 
warning to this effect to all captains, officers, and crews of British ships. 

Commissioner Lin was now growing more impatient over the issue ¢ 
Lin Wei-hsi. On October 26, he addressed an edict through the sul 
prefect of Macao to Captain Elliot once more demanding the murder 
and threatening to arrest the suspects in Elliot’s custody by force. Th 
edict reads in part: 


Regarding the murderer in the case of homicide, Elliot must still, as in m 
former reply, be required to send up for trial the five men detained by hin 
If he continues to oppose and delay, I must call upon the naval commander-i 
chief to proceed at the head of his war vessels and fire-ships, as also of the lan 
soldiery encamped at all the various points of ingress, that they may aid i 
seizing the murderous foreigner, making it imperative on them to bring hit 
up for trial and punishment; and at the same time to search for and ap] 
hend all the traitorous Chinese in shelter and concealment on board the vario 
ships.*® 


It was reported to Elliot that Admiral Kuan’s forces at the Bogue ha 
been considerably reinforced and that the admiral intended to send hi 
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ce to Hong Kong to seize the murderer of Lin Wei-hsi. In Macao, 
cts were circulated forbidding any intercourse between the Chinese 
d the English; native servants were forced to leave; all Englishmen 
re required to abandon the settlement; their supplies were cut off; and 
litary forces were deployed — some four or five hundred men pitched 
ir tents just outside the barrier of Macao. In such circumstances, the 
itish ships at Hong Kong moved to T’ung-ku Bay, a more secure 
chorage. 
Dn October 27, Elliot suggested to Captain Smith that the ships move 
the Bogue and that Smith present a moderate but firm address directly 
the commissioner to prevent any rash movement on the part of the 
inese. On November 2, Elliot and Smith arrived at a place about one 
le below the Ch’uan-pi battery, and in the evening Smith’s address to 
> commissioner was delivered to Admiral Kuan. It was received with 
ility and a reply was promised for the next morning.** 
On the next day, another English ship, the Royal Saxon, which had also 
ned the bond against Elliot’s and Smith’s orders, approached the Bogue 
enter. The Volage, attempting to stop her, fired a shot across her 
w. The Chinese water forces tried to protect the Royal Saxon, and the 
suing engagement was described by Elliot as “the most serious collision 
uich has ever taken place between Her Majesty’s forces and those of 
is Empire, during our whole intercourse with this country.” The signal 
engage was given by Captain Smith at about noon, and a formidable 
rage was aimed at the Chinese squadron of twenty-nine junks. One 
1s immediately blown up, three were sunk, and several more were 
iously damaged. According to official reports to Peking, fifteen Chinese 
ldiers were killed and many more were wounded. The damage done to 
e British was greatly exaggerated, as usual. 
Lin and Teng’s memorial reported that this engagement was touched 
f by the British attempt to prevent the Royal Saxon from_entering: the 
"Tn Elliot’s dispatch to Palmerston, however, he made no mention of 
e fact that the first British shot in the Ch’uan-pi engagement was aimed 
the Royal Saxon; nor did he give any reason why the Chinese squadron 
denly “broke ground and stood out towards Her Majesty’s ships.” 
e dispatch only explained that the British ships could not retire before 
approaching flotilla, if the honor of the flag was to be upheld. But 
ptain Smith’s letter of November 3, addressed to the commanders of 
Chinese ships, revealed his rather more aggressive attitude. It reads: 
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“Smith commanding the English naval force, hereby sends informatios 
to the various commanders. He has peremptorily to request that all thei 
vessels instantly return to the anchorage north of Shakok [Sha-chiao] 
It will be well to do so.” *® Admiral Kuan could not take this kind o 
— lightly. 

“After the battle of Ch’uan-pi, the Chinese abandoned any attempt t 

ring the British ships into Whampoa to trade. It was proclaimed that 

ginning on December 6, trade. with Britain would be. stopped. forever 
The emperor approved Lin’s measures and stated that all British ship 
must be driven away.*® Still, the foreign trade at Canton was not in 
terrupted by the political storms; it simply took on a new form. Thi 
British trade now passed into the hands of the Americans. Betweet 
October 1, 1839, and June 18, 1840, as much as 24,826,599 pounds of te; 
were shipped to England, not counting the one and a half million pound 
sent to Singapore for transshipment to England. It was estimated in Ma 
1840 that the tea exported to the United States and the continent woul 
exceed the usual supply.°° 

The transshipping trade by the American houses was a singular an 
interesting phase in the course of developments at Canton. Before th 
British left the city, Elliot had personally “begged” Russell and Compam 
to go with them: “If your house goes, all will go, and we shall soon brin; 
these rascally Chinese to terms.” Robert Forbes’s reply, as he reported it 
was that “J had not come to China for health or pleasure, and that 
should remain at my post as long as I could sell a yard of goods or bu 
a pound of tea .. . we Yankees had no Queen to guarantee our losses. 
Elliot asked whether Forbes would do business with a chain on his need 
and threatened to make Canton “too hot” for the Americans. To thi 
Forbes replied that the chain was “imaginary” while the duty to hi 
clients and the commission account was real; if Canton were made “tot 
warm,” he would go to Whampoa “retreating step by step, but buying am 
selling just as long as I found parties to operate with.” ** From home, hi 
younger brother, John M. Forbes, wrote to him: | 
I note Elliot’s warlike aspect and only hope you will keep the peace[.] Your 
so chivalrous that I have had hard work to make up my mouth to tell folk 
how quiet you will keep and let Jn Bull fight his own battles and that you 
only idea is money, — that (and this I hope is true) that you will neither b 
wheedled nor frightened out of Canton — 


I don’t fear hostile measures until a fleet from England get out and . 
even I guess they will move slowly and to let Damaresq get in and out —I 
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ere should be a long blockade how delightful it would be to see the Acbar 
he Akbar, built by J. M. Forbes in 1839] arrive rst Oct next with a full 
tgo — largely for a/c of her junior owner! eh? =? 
The Americans had retreated quite a way from their original position 
the issue of the bond. Warren Delano, the vice-consul, convened a 
eeting of the American merchants and shipmasters on July 2, 1839, at 
e consulate, and it was resolved that they would not sign any paper 
fitten in Chinese, a language they did not understand. When a com- 
ittee presented the resolution to Howqua, he protested, insisting that 
bes had already promised him that the Americans would sign the bond 
fitten in Chinese, and this fact had already been reported to the govern- 
ent. A technical device was subsequently worked out whereby the bond 
as Written in both languages on the same sheet of paper, the Chinese on 
p and the English below, and the merchants put their signatures in 
tween the two versions. When the commander of a ship signed the bond 
fore the vice-consul, it was declared that he was signing only what he 
iderstood and that he did not know Chinese. The bond, in the English 
rsion at least, mentioned no capital punishment. It merely stated that 
e signer had received commands from the celestial dynasty rigidly 
ohibiting opium and had been informed that certain new regulations 
d been established to that effect; the foreigner would not dare to violate 
em.°* John C. Green signed the bond on behalf of Russell and Company, 
ntemplating an early retirement from the house, and he departed for 
merica shortly afterward.* 
So immense an amount of British business had passed into the hands of 
€ i the latter began to “talk with contempt of the sort of 
siness done formerly, for now a ship can make 18000 drs. freight from 
mtin to Whampoa.”* (British goods were carried at thirty to forty 
lars per ton; Indian cotton at seven dollars per bale.) To get tea and 
k out through the ninety-mile passage, a ship was paid more than it 
ould get for the voyage from Canton to the United States under normal 
nditions.*® Thus an American trader wrote: “Nye does for Dent & Co., 
ames] Ryan of Philadelphia for Jardine —; Delano for Macvicar; R 
ussell] & Co. for Grey; Wetmore for some others. We are all in doubt 
t is to happen for the Admiral is expected in a month . . . in this 
we should be idle together.” °"’The English houses, however, were 
entirely idle. Some of the greater firms, such as Jardine and Dent, 
d out for a while, but when they saw that others would “get all the 
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cream,” then they too sent their agents, tea tasters, and so on, to Cantor 
under cover of the American flag. | 

Although the British merchants complained about the fantastic freigh 
charges for the transshipment, Captain Elliot was no longer opposed t 
the Americans’ remaining in Canton. When he met Forbes later it 
Macao, he received him cordially, saying: “My dear Forbes, the Quees 
owes you many thanks for not taking my advice as to leaving Canton. W 
have got in all our goods, and got out a full supply of teas and silk. If th 
American houses had not remained at their post, the English would hay 
gone in. I had no power to prevent them from going. Now the trade o 
the season is over, and a large force at hand, we can bring the Chines 
fovterms., 3° 

This anomalous commercial phenomenon lasted for nearly a year. I 
March 1840, because of the impending hostilities, there were alread 
indications that at least some American residents in Canton intended t 
move to Macao. One firm had issued a circular saying that it had to sto 
accepting further consignments of English property or commissions ¢ 
any description. In June, all the Americans, thirty-five in number, let 
Canton for Macao.°? 

While the lawful trade was carried on through the Americans at Car 
ton, the illicit traffic was resumed on the coasts of eastern Kwangtung an 
Fukien. Elliot reported in mid-July 1839 that, in several places along th 
Fukien coast, formidable organizations of native smugglers had becom 
active and “a most vigorous trade” was carried on at places about tw 
hundred miles east of Canton. He predicted that the high opium price i 
China would “soon bring on the immense stocks in India.” Elliot’s predic 
tion, however, proved wrong. From the winter of 1839 through the sum 
mer of 1840, the provincial governments of Kwangtung and Fukie 
carried out zealous campaigns of suppression, and, as a result, opiur 
prices fell drastically. In June 1840 it was reported that, for 1,400 chest 
of opium arriving in Singapore, buyers had offered only $295 for Patn 
and $268 for Benares.®° 

The first six months of 1840 passed with little excitement. While Com 
missioner Lin quietly made military preparations, the merchants wer 
busily engaged in trade, shipping all the tea and silk they could get ov 
before hostilities erupted. In Canton, no foreign flag flew over th 
factories. Some twelve or fifteen foreign ships waited at Whampoa, an 
fifty or sixty British vessels were anchored at T’ung-ku under the prote 
tion of the Volage and the Hyacinth. 
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TINGHAI AND THE DISGRACE OF LIN 


The first vessel of the British expeditionary forces to arrive was the | 
Alligator, which reached the Canton waters on June 9, ——y Other. ships} 
oon followed, and a blockade of Canton was declare us the Opium 
War formally began. ciiad! 
“K fleet consisting of the Wellesley, Conway, Alligator, the troopship 
Rattlesnake, and two transports under the command of Brigadier-General 
George Burrell sailed to the north and arrived at the anchorage of 
Chusan Harbor on July 4. In the evening Brigade-General Chang Ch’ao- 
fa, accompanied by two Chinese officials and the British officers who had 
served the summons to him, came on board the flagship Wellesley. Gutz- 
laff pointed out to them the large guns and explained how formidable the 
sroadside of a man-of-war was. Chang was asked to surrender before 
dawn. The Chinese brigade-general, whom Gutzlaff thought a dull and 
stupid man, admitted the military superiority of the English and agreed 
hat there was no point in resisting, but said: “Still I must fight.” 

On the following morning, as the British troops were ready to land, the 
Wellesley fired a shot calling the Chinese to surrender. But Chang Ch’ao- 
a returned fire from his junks and from a few wretched guns installed on 
shore. The Wellesley, Conway, and Alligator immediately returned fire 
and methodically bombarded a tower on shore. In a minute, all the 
Chinese troops deployed on the hill and the shore of the island dis- 
peared. The British troops landed with no opposition and took the outer 
‘ity, which was less than a mile from the beach. The officers immediately 
degan to destroy a large supply of wine they had come upon, in order to 
srevent the soldiers and sailors from getting drunk. The island apparently 
ad a brewing industry, and the outer city of Tinghai seemed to be the 
lepot for their product. Although several thousand large jars of wine were 
roken and the liquor “flowed through the streets in sounding torrents,” 
a was still plenty left to intoxicate the sailors. All the shops were 
woken into and looted by the sailors and Chinese boatmen, who took 
idvantage of the general confusion. 

On the morning of July 6, the British troops advanced to storm the 
ity of Tinghai but found that it had been virtually deserted during the 
revious night. “All the houses were shut up,” reported Robert Thom, 
Who followed the expedition forces as interpreter, “and the silence of 
leath reigned through all the streets!” °* Chang Ch’ao-fa was severely 
ounded in the thigh and had retreated to Chen-hai. The magistrate of 
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Tinghai drowned himself and the district police master and jail warden 
(tien-shih) committed suicide. The Times of London happily reported: 
“The British flag waves over a portion of the Chinese empire for the 
first time! Chusan fell into the hands of the English on Sunday, the 5th of 
July, and one more settlement in the Far East was added to the British 
Crown.” * 

In the initial period of the occupation of Tinghai, people were allowed 
to come and go freely. As a result, almost every respectable individual 
left, and thieves came in from the country and carried off an enormous 
amount of plunder. The civil administration of the city was entrusted to 
Gutzlaff, who with Thom took the district magistrate’s yamen as quarters. 
Gutzlaff managed to enroll for his assistance a few Nanking men, whom 
he called “fine fellows” and “most intelligent men.” “I have often thought 
—could one of the Hong merchants have seen Gutzlaff seated on the 
Chehéen’s [the magistrate’s] chair and waited upon by his blackguard 
Nankingmen,” Thom commented, “they wd certainly have muttered 
something about hu-chia hu-wei, the Fox borrowing the dignity of the 
Tiger — or as we might quote from scripture — ‘my house — ye have made 
it a den of thieves.’ Civil government I look upon in the meantime as a 
perfect farce — until our authority is firmly established we ought to have 
military law —and military law only.” ® 

On August 9, 1840, Admiral George Elliot arrived at the Pei-ho, ac 
companied by Captain Elliot. They presented Palmerston’s letter ad- 
dressed to the Chinese premier on the 15th, and negotiations followed. 
Since the first two thirds of Palmerston’s letter consisted of nothing but 
complaints against Commissioner Lin’s injudicious proceedings at Can- 
ton, the emperor took the complaints as being directed against Lin Tse 
hsii personally.®® The phrase “to demand from the Emperor satisfaction 
and redress” was translated as ch’1u-t'ao huang-ti chao-hsueh shen-yuan 
(to beg the emperor to settle and redress a grievance), which added a 
distinct flavor of accusation against Lin. Thus the emperor naively felt 
that all the trouble with the British could be solved if he agreed to punish 
the one man. It was reported by one of the five Englishmen who partici 
pated in the negotiation at the Pei-ho that the Chinese offered to sur 
render Lin to the British to be dealt with as they saw fit.®* 

‘It has been pointed out by Tsiang T’ing-fu that Lin’s acts in Canton 
had been previously planned at Peking even before his departure for 
Canton.®® This may be overstated, but it is on record that every measure 
Lin took in Canton before August 1840 had not only won the emperors 
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ymplete approval but his lavish praise. In fact, up to August 1840 the 
mperor had always taken a stronger position than Lin Tse-hsii in deal- 
ig with the British. It will be recalled that the emperor had repeatedly 
ad emphatically instructed Lin and Teng to do a thorough job in root- 
ig out the opium. He referred to Lin’s destruction of the opium in June 
338 as an act which greatly pleased the human heart (ta-k’uai jen-hsin). 
in September 24, while cautioning Lin against rash measures, he never- 
eless instructed him not to show any weakness toward the British. 
Lin Tse-hsti memorialized the emperor on September 18, 1839, report- 
ig the Kowloon clash and concluding that, if the British could now obey 
ie Chinese laws, he would certainly extend the imperial benevolence 
ad forgive past faults; but if compelled to use force again, he assured the 
mperor that he was well prepared to do so. Next to these comments, the 
mperor wrote two lines in vermilion, dated October 11: “Since such 
tion [in Kowloon] had taken place already, weakness should not be 
iown. It is not our worry that you might be reckless, but we want to 
arn you not to be timid.” The emperor was so pleased to learn of the 
victory” in the Kowloon clash and of the alleged sinking of a British 
lip that he immediately promoted two officers who had taken part in 
le action. 
On January 6, 1840, the emperor once more instructed Lin to extirpate 
pium once and for all. At the end of January, when he learned that Lin 
ad refused Elliot’s overtures, he approved the action and warned that, 
‘Lin could not thoroughly clear away the opium evil, he would be held 
sponsible. Four months later, the emperor consented readily to the 
ymmissioner’s request to build more forts at Chien-sha-tsui. In June 1840, 
hen Teng T’ing-chen had already been transferred to Fukien, the 
mperor instructed him that, if the barbarians were not submissive, he 
iould immediately fire at them with guns. 
The emperor gave his complete approval in mid-July to Lin’s plan for 
urning British ships by means of fire rafts. He did not blame Lin’s 
olicy at Canton for the British landing at Chusan; instead he severely 
~primanded the governor-general of Fukien and Chekiang for being 
egligent in defense work. As late as August 8, 1840, the emperor in- 
ructed the officers in Chekiang province to repel the invading British 
srces without mercy. The next day, however, the emperor suddenly 
tered and began to wonder what policy would be best for dealing with 
e British. He directed Ch’i-shan to accept any communication, whether 
ritten in a foreign language or in Chinese, which the British might 
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present. Four days later, when he received a joint memorial from the tof 
officials in Fukien recommending a measure for acquiring more guns ane 
armaments, he refused the request. On the 15th, he directed Yii-ch’ien 

the acting governor-general of Liang Kiang, to be cautious with regard te 

any barbarians who might appear along the coast of his territory and t 
make sure whether they came to present petitions or to attack. Only i 
they came to cause trouble was Yii-ch’ien allowed to fight The emperor 
attitude toward the British was thus completely and_str. reversed 
_FAOn August 21, 1840, he harshly accused Lin Tse-hsu: “Externally you 
~  |wanted to stop the [opium] trade, but it has not been stopped; internally 
you wanted to wipe out the outlaws [opium smugglers and smokers] 

but they are not cleared away. You are just making excuses with empty 
words. ‘Nothing has been accomplished but many troubles have beer 
created. or wg these things, I cannot contain my rage»What do yot 


have to say now?” \On September 28, Lin Tse-hsti and Teng T’ing-cher 
were referred to the Board of Punishment for judgment, and Lin was re 
[placed as imperial commissioner by ey mB Yt 

"In the fall and winter of 1840, by sales 2 dys court, Lin remained ir 
Canton to offer assistance to Ch’i-shan. The views of the two men, how. 
ever, were diametrically opposed, and Lin was never consulted. On Apri 
15, 1841, the court partially restored Lin’s official rank by conferring upor 
him the fourth-grade title, and he was sent to Chekiang to help in th 
defense work of the province. During the summer of 1841, however, the 
court was lulled into a state of euphoria under the influence of exaggeratec 
and false reports from Canton alleging that Chinese victories had clearec 
the way for peace. A gesture of appeasement now seemed politic. So or 

‘June 28, 1841, Lin Tse-hsii, again deprived of his rank, and Teng T’ing 
chen were exiled to-Ili. 

In August, the Yellow River broke through its dikes at Kaifeng, anc 
Lin was diverted from his original destination to work at flood control 
Early the next year, the dikes having been repaired, Lin had to resume hi: 
trip to Ili, despite numerous officials’ appeals to the court that he be sparec 
this punishment because of his meritorious service at Kaifeng. 

In Ili, Lin engaged in irrigation work. By 1844, he had reclaimed ove 
3,700,000 mou of land. It was not until late in 1845 that the court recallec 
Lin and appointed him acting governor-general of Shensi and Kansv 
provinces. In the spring of the following year, he became governor ot 
Shensi. In these capacities, Lin contributed greatly to the suppression ol 
various rebellions by minority groups. He introduced new and large 
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uns based on the Western models he had seen in Canton. On April 30, 
847, Lin was appointed governor-general of the Yunnan and Kweichow 
rea, a position he held until the summer of 1849 when, after repeated 
equests, he was permitted to retire on account of poor health. In this 
st position he distinguished himself by settling the Mohammedan re- 
ellion that had plagued Yunnan province for decades. 

Lin had hardly begun to enjoy a much needed rest when the court again 
called him. On October 17, 1850, he was appointed imperial commissioner 
) suppress the Taipings in Kwangsi. Lin, though still a sick man, set out 
ne day after receiving the emperor’s edict, but he never reached Kwangsi. 
de died in mid-journey on November 22, at the age of sixty-seven.®% Had 
e survived a few more years, the Taiping rebellion might well have taken 
different course. ~ 


LIN’S ROLE IN CHINESE HISTORY 


The sudden change of the emperor’s attitude in 1 rom fanatical 
ntiforeignism to abject appeasement_has long been a topic of discussion. 
fsiao Lshan maintained that his shift in policy was due to the fall of 
‘inghai, but this view was refuted by Hsia Nai because, after the emperor 
rst learned about Tinghai, he still favored a strict policy for a brief 
eriod.” {t is generally agreed that the emperor was influenced by Mu- 
lang-a, grand councilor and a favorite of the emperor since childhood. 
he interests of the Ch’ing dynasty, from the Manchu court’s point of 
iew, evidently transcended those of the Chinese state. (In Lin’s Con- 
ician mind, however, the two were not really separable. It might be said 
vat Lin did his work too well; the weak Ch’ing dynasty was in no position 
) accept the consequences.) /The emperor, taking the easy way out, be- 
ame convinced that all the British wanted was Lin’s punishment and 
at this would be enough to solve the problems.”! 

It is difficult to make an objective judgment of Lin’s work at Canton 
ecause the moral-legal issue of opium can hardly be separated from the 
st of the dispute. However, a comparison of Lin’s and Elliot’s motives, 
reir methods, and the causes of their success or failure can be made on 
1e basis of available evidence without the risk of supporting or denounc- 
1g either party. P 
The major issues that confronted Commissioner Lin were the ‘sup- 
ression of the opium traffic, the #feservation of Chinese control, and the 
sstoration of the lawful trade at Canton. His persistent demand for the 
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{ murderer of Lin Wei-hsi and the recurring requests for the bonds wer 

-motivated by the desire to assegt Chinese jurisdiction over foreigner 
trading on Chinese territory. He had no other aim or design on th 
British. 

For Elliot, the questions were how his govyernment~could_establis| 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese on an Gqual-basis, how much longe 
British merchants should trade under the@ebsolete Canton system, an 
how'British legal protection could be extended to Englishmen in China 
While Commissioner Lin was striving to preserve the status quo,) Ellio 
was striving to effect “fundamental change in the trading system an 
to reform the relations between the two countries. Thus he suggested th 
establishment of permanent bases on the coast of China, which wouk 
eventually lead to larger possibilities. This line of reasoning fit perfecth 
into the Victorian, colonialist pattern of thinking in Britain.” 


“The problem of equal and honorable communications between the tw 
governments was not in itself sufficient ground for waging a war, but th 

ium trade and extraterritorial rights were of vital and immediate con 
cern to the governments and people of both countries. The records in 
dicate that the most violent and recurring disputes arose from these tw 
issues. Without neglecting other factors, it is justifiable to say that th 
direct origins of the clash in 1840 lay in the opium traffic and England’ 
insistence on extraterritoriality in China. 

One major cause of ‘Lin’s failure at Canton was his premodern concep 
of foreign relations, which he shared with every Chinese statesman of thi 
time. In accord with the tributary system, he came to Canton to dictate 
not to negotiate. Had he been willing, or rather permitted by China’ 
political tradition, to face the reality that England was not a vassal stati 
but a great power, it would have been possible for him to sit down at ; 
conference table with Elliot and iron out the differences. Instead he de 
pended on a group of hong merchants and ignorant officers to gathe; 
information and to carry out his policies. It was unfortunate for both 
sides that problems as serious as those confronting Lin and Elliot shoul 
have been handled mainly by such a group of incompetents. There wa 
much truth in Elliot’s statement that, “In ninety-nine cases out of a hun 
dred, connected with foreigners, which are submitted to high Chines 
authorities, their determination must be taken upon the report of low anc 
corrupt officers; and the higher functionaries are not in a situation t 
detect error, or to repair it when made.” ® 
Despite the unrealistic instructions from Peking and the strait jacket 0 
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obsolete political system, it cannot be denied that Lin followed an 

exible and uncompromising approach.|He relied tog much on Con- 
fucian righteousness and morality in advancing his cause.JA gainst China’s 
palpable military inferiority he pitted her uncertain potential strength; a 
less loyal servant of the emperor or a more shrewd politician of the 
regime would have attempted to avoid hostilities at all costs. He knew 
that, owing to the strict prevention measures along the Kwangtung and 
Fukien coasts, the opium traders were already having difficulty in dis- 
posing of their cargoes."* Had he continued the vigilant program toward 
the Chinese outlaws without resorting to drastic measures against the 
British, the trade might have gradually dwindled to a harmless state and 
war might have been averted, at least during Lin’s tenure of office in Can- © 
ton. On the other hand, the British could not tolerate a serious and chronic 
stagnation of the opium traffic, since Britain’s legal.trade with China and 
her economy in India depended and thrived on fi Opium War could 
only have been avoided by the legalization of the opium trade and by « 
China’s relinquishment of her legal jurisdiction over foreigners, | stand 
which neither Peking nor Lin Tse-hsii could accept. } 

The real contribution of Lin to his country was his timely warning of . 
the pernicious effect of opium on the health of the people and the economy 
of the nation. Many historians have done injustice to Commissioner Lin 
in criticizing his general policy as one built on backwardness. But stronger 
armed forces and superior weapons have not always predetermined the 
outcome of wars— history abounds with examples of the small and the . 
weak emerging as ultimate victors. Militarily, Lin Tse-hsii did not foresee 
an easy and quick task. In a letter to two of his former teachers, written 
on his journey of exile to Ili, Lin revealed a strategic concept very similar 
to that practiced by the Chinese Nationalist and Communist forces in the 
1930s and 1940s in their war against the Japanese. In this letter Lin en- 
visaged a protracted struggle against the British, and he wanted the 
Chinese to fight to the end, using the interior provinces of Hupeh, Shensi, 

nd Szechwan as bases.”° 

Many thoughtful Britons were concerned with the danger involved in 
Britain’s expedition if China were to follow such a strategy. The Quarterly 
Bice stressed the hazardous difficulties of inland operations. It cau- 
ioned that in China the population was abundant and soldiers, though not 
n the best state of training and discipline, were many in number; every- 
here they would be found to swarm and sting like hives of bees. Wrote 
lackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine: “Indeed, it is a more hopeful con- 
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cern to make war upon the winds and the waters; for both are known t 
suffer great changes during some time after the continued cannonadin 
of a great sea-fight; whereas China is, like Russia, defensible, withot 
effort of her men, by her own immeasurable extent, combined with th 
fact of having no vulnerable organs—no local concentrations of th 
national power in which a mortal wound can be planted. There lay th 
mistake of Napoleon in his desperate anabasis to Moscow.” *® 

But a protracted war can be waged and won only by a determine 
spirited people, indoctrinated in an unwavering ideology and led by 
popular, incorruptible, and able government. Neither the deterioratin 
Manchu regime, with its volatile and vacillating emperor, nor the fanat 
but spineless court nobles shared any of the fortitude or wisdom _of.Li 
Tse-hsii: he was a faithful statesman serving the wrong master and a 
idealist born a century too early. The emperor pushed him into th 
course of rash actions but soon withdrew his support. Thus even th 
best efforts of Lin Tse-hsii, a man of undoubted talent, probity, and visio: 
were doomed to utter futility from the outset. » 

Benefiting from hindsight and access to Chinese and British document 
we may now criticize Lin for his obstinacy and lack of finesse in handlin 
foreign affairs, But, given the hopeless circumstances, was there a bett 
man available for the task? Was there any other strategy that could hay 
successfully stopped the opium trade and still averted the conflict? Coul 
China have reasserted her authority within her boundaries without at 
hering to an obsolete isolationist policy? The records available to us no 
seem to give negative answers to these questions and tend to confirm tt 
views of many Chinese historians who have long since vindicated Con 
missioner Lin. As more and more documents are discovered and studie 
Western historians will also have to re-evaluate Lin’s role in moder 
Chinese history. 

Reading Lin’s diaries and letters, we cannot help but sense his distru 
of the emperor and his contempt for many of his reactionary colleague 
But he was too much ingrained in Confucian culturism (as opposed 1 
modern nationalism) to be a Hung Hsiu-ch’tian or a Mao Tse-tun; 
there was no question of his challenging the wisdom and authority « 
the throne, whether occupied by a Manchu or a Chinese. He was at on 
a traditionalist and a nonconformist. 

Of all the nineteenth-century Chinese statesmen, Lin outshines tt 
others in stature and influence. The Opium War has had a far-reachin 
impact on domestic developments and foreign relations. Two or thr 
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snerations before Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang, Lin Tse-hsii 
reached and launched a program of self-strengthening by learning from 
e barbarians. Indeed, he was more profound a thinker than Tseng and 
uch less shrewd a politician than Li. If the later men excelled in the art 
‘ doing what was possible, Lin surpassed them in the science of fore- 
eing what was inevitable. Its ironic that Lin should have been blamed 
ad punished for touching off the Opium War, for war was ineluctable. 
he longer the conflict was delayed, the greater the price the Chinese 
ould have to pay. At that moment in history, when an upsurging 
Jestern imperialism was about to clash headlong with the disintegrating 
fanchu-Chinese political and cultural oa a man could probably do 
9 more than to warn and prepare his people for the oncoming collision. 
Lin’s mission, then, was not confined to the technical opium question. 
[le may or may not have been completely aware of it, but he went to 
anton to formulate a new foreign policy, to lay the foundation for the 
ansformation of the Canton system into a more modern institution, and, 
ost important of all, to make preparations for an unavoidable increasing 
gntact with the West. In this broad sense, Lin did not really fail in his 
uission. The roaring guns of the Opium War awakened the empire from 
snturies of lethargy. This ushered in a new era in Chinese history, and 
je people were started on the path toward modernization which, owing 
) China’s unwieldy traditions and years of complacence, was bound to be 
mg, winding, and anguished. In a way, are not the Chinese today still 
eading this path as a response to the continued challenge from the West? 
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APPENDIX A 
PRINCIPAL OPIUM EDICTS, 1729-1839 


A law was enacted that made opium dealers punishable by the cangue for 
one month and compulsory military service at a frontier post. Proprietors of 
opium dens were to be punished by strangulation. 

An imperial edict prohibited the consumption of opium and reiterated the 
prohibition of its sale. 

An imperial edict prohibited the importation of opium. 

The governor-general issued a strong edict prohibiting the opium trade. 
[ Note: all governors-general and governors mentioned in this appendix, un- 
less otherwise specified, are those stationed in Canton. ] 

An imperial edict prohibited the domestic cultivation of the poppy and re- 
peated the prohibition against importing opium. 

(January) The hoppo issued an edict against the importation of opium. 

The new hoppo issued an edict against the importation of opium. Later in 
the year the emperor reiterated the old prohibition order. 

(June 4) The governor-general issued an edict against the opium trade. 
(August 17) The governor-general reiterated the order prohibiting opium 
imports and sales. 

An imperial edict repeated the order prohibiting the smoking of opium 
and instructed provincial officials to stop the opium smuggling. 


31f) (April) An imperial edict was issued to urge the several superintendents of 
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customs offices and the gubernatorial authorities to step up the enforcement 
of the prohibition laws. 

(July) The emperor discovered opium addicts among his bodyguard. At his 
command, the Board of Punishment enacted laws which provided that 
guards found to be addicted to the drug were punishable by a flogging of 
a hundred strokes and two months of wearing the cangue. Ordinary mili- 
tary and civilian addicts would be flogged a hundred strokes and made to 
wear the cangue for one month. The emperor also authorized the several 
governors-general to cashier any supervisors of customs offices who were 
found conniving in the importation of opium. 

(June 21) The emperor issued edicts to remind the several superintendents 
of the customs offices of the opium-prohibition laws. 

(May 2) The emperor issued an edict approving the governor-general’s pro- 
posal to inspect Portuguese ships at Macao for opium. 

(June 7) An edict issued by the subprefect of Macao called the attention of 
the foreign community to the opium-prohibition laws. 

An imperial edict reiterated the prohibition of opium traffic and smuggling. 
(April 13) The governor-general and the hoppo issued an edict requiring 
the hong merchants to search all foreign ships for opium and bear full re- 
sponsibility for any ships they passed. 

(July r) The governor-general and the hoppo reiterated the above order. 
(November) The emperor endorsed the governor-general’s and the hoppo’s 
proposal to reduce Howqua’s official rank as a punishment for not preventing 
the import of opium. 
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(November 17) An edict issued by the district magistrates of Panyii an 
Nambhoi ordered the departure of the opium ships from the Canton River. 
(December 2) The governor-general issued an edict reiterating the order 
given by the magistrates. 

(March 8) The emperor issued an edict to the governor-general confidentiall 
instructing him to report whether the hoppo had connived in the opium trade 
(March) The governor-general issued an edict against the opium trade. 
(January 19) An imperial edict was issued to the governor-general and th 
hoppo urging them to be more vigorous in stopping the opium import: 
This edict was in response to a censor’s accusations against corrupt func 
tionaries. 


~1823/) (March) An edict issued by the governor-general reiterated the opium pre 


hibition. 

(September) The emperor approved a regulation proposed by the Boar 
of Civil Office and the Board of War for punishing negligent officials. ] 
repeated an old rule that any official who was found accepting bribes fo 
conniving in opium growing or importing would be dismissed from office 
It added an article providing for the punishment of officials who, owing t 
ignorance, failed to confiscate or suppress imported or domestically produce 
opium. If the amount involved was more than a hundred catties, the officia 
in charge of the territory where the opium was found would be fined on 
year’s salary; if more than a thousand catties, he would be demoted one grade 
English ships were found on the coast of Fukien, Kiangsu, and Chekiang 
The emperor ordered the provincial authorities to expel them. 

The emperor approved a regulation drafted by the governor-general forbid 
ding the export of silver and the import of opium. 

(March) The emperor issued an edict to the several governors-general an 
governors asking them to report annually assuring him that there was ni 
opium in their respective territories. The taotai and prefects were required t 
file bonds with the governor-general at the end of each year guaranteein; 
that there was no cultivation of the poppy or sale of opium in their area. 
(May 9) The hoppo issued an edict forbidding the opium traffic. 

(June) Imperial rescripts approved the proposals that: (a) The punishmen 
for opium smoking be increased from one month of wearing the cangue t 
two months, and the offender was to receive a flogging of a hundred stroke: 
(b) The several governors-general, governors, prefects, and magistrates wer 
required to file annual bonds to the effect that there was no one smokin, 
opium in their jurisdictions. (c) Anyone found making smoking extrac 
from crude opium was to be punished as if he had been manufacturin 
gambling devices. 


1831{\) (July 24) The emperor issued an edict repeating opium prohibition. 
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(August) The emperor issued an edict directing all governors-general an 
governors to have all their subordinates down to the pao-chia level search fo 
areas of poppy culture. It was decreed that all lands so used were to b 
confiscated and the offenders punished as if they had been selling opium. 


18344) (November 5) The governor-general issued an edict prohibiting the opiur 


trade. 


18347) (February 9) Another edict of the governor-general repeated the opium pro 


hibition. 


1832 j(April 13) An edict from the hoppo repeated the prohibition against opium 
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(July) English ships were found on the Shantung coast; the emperor asked 
the coastal provinces to prevent the ships from repeating such visits. 

In response to an imperial edict ordering an investigation of the causes of the 
phenomenal growth of opium importation, Governor-General Lu K’un, 
Governor Ch’i Kung, and P’eng-nien, the hoppo, memorialized that some 
local people were in favor of legalizing opium importation and rescinding 
the order against poppy cultivation. The memorialists held that such views 
were not entirely unsound, but the emperor did not accept their recommen- 
dations. Instead he ordered them to enforce the prohibition laws strictly and 
to drive the opium-receiving ships away by force if they had not gone by 
the end of each trading season. 

(August) English ships were found on the coast of the Shantung peninsula. 
The emperor issued orders to the governors-general of all the maritime 
provinces to be prepared to expel these ships. 


36- (November 23) The governor-general, the governor, and the hoppo issued 
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an edict commanding the hong merchants to expel nine foreign merchants 
alleged to have been engaged in the opium trade. 

(August 4, August 17, and September 18) Three edicts were issued by the 
governor-general and the governor enjoining Captain Elliot to send away 
the opium-receiving ships anchored outside Canton. 

(November 20) An edict from the prefect and the commandant of Canton 
demanded the departure of the opium-receiving ships. 

(February 1) An imperial rescript approved the governor-general’s proposal 
that, if the opium-receiving ships did not sail away from Lintin, regular 
trade would be stopped. 

(May) An imperial rescript ordered all military governors, governors-general, 
governors, and other top officials of the empire to present their views con- 
cerning Huang Chiieh-tzu’s memorial recommending the death penalty for 
opium smokers. This nationwide discussion of the problem was referred to 
as the “great debate.” 

(December 26) The governor-general issued an edict to the prefect and com- 
mandant of Canton sanctioning Elliot’s proposal to drive foreign smuggling 
boats out of the Canton River. 

(June) As a result of the great debate, a thirty-nine-article statute was 
promulgated, stricter than all previous opium laws. Anyone convicted of 
opium smoking eighteen months after the law was published would be 
strangled on Peking’s final approval. An additional article was subsequently 
added at Lin Tse-hsii’s request, that foreigners who imported and sold 
opium were punishable by execution. 
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OPIUM EXPORTED from BENGAL and BOMBAY and 
IMPORTED to CANTON on BRITISH ACCOUNTS, 1816-1840 


Opium tables often differ from one another. The discrepancy usually arises fron 
different statistical bases. Theoretically a complete table should contain all opiun 
supplied to China, not only that produced in British India, but also that produce 
in Portuguese India and Turkey; not only that imported by the British, but also the 
brought in by other nationals; not only that delivered at Canton, Lintin, and Macac 
but also what was smuggled in on the eastern and northern coast. Owing to th 
surreptitious nature of the trade, such a complete table cannot be compiled. 

The export column in this appendix contains only opium produced in Britis 
India from which the East India Company (EIC) derived a profit. Since it does ne 
include Turkish and Portuguese products, the amount in some cases is below the 
of the imports in the corresponding seasons. The import column in this appendi 
contains only opium delivered at the port of Canton (including Lintin) by Britis 
traders; therefore the figures are considerably lower than what was exported fror 
British India in the 1830s. The smuggling on the coast east of Canton began to b 
of importance in the 1832—33 season and, to quote McCulloch, it “bids fair to excee 
that carried on at the Lintin station.” ; 

The export figures here are taken from a table entitled “Tabular View of th 
Quantity of Opium Exported from Bengal and Bombay, with the Profits Derive 
therefrom by the East India Company,” inclosure 4 in dispatch No. 26 from Sir } 
Bowring to the Earl of Clarendon, dated Hong Kong, Jan. 8, 1856, printed i 
Parliamentary Papers: Papers relative to the Opium Trade in China, 1842-1856 
p. 50. The import figures are based mainly on: (1) statistical statements submitte 
to the Committee of the House of Commons on the East India Company’s Affair 
by Charles Marjoribanks in 1830, printed in Parliamentary Papers: Opium Trade, { 
33; (2) statements of the British trade at Canton published by order of the superin 
tendent (Appendix C); (3) J. R. McCulloch, 4 Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical 
and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation (London, 1854), II, 939. 
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EXPORTS FROM 


IMPORTS TO CANTON BENGAL AND BOMBAY 
Bengal 
(Patna & Benares) Malwa Total Pr ae by 
‘ears Chests Value$ Chests Value$ Chests Value$ Chests (rupees) 


16-17 2,610 3,132,000 600 525,000 3,210 3,657,000 4,618 - 
17-18 2,530 3,200,450 1,150 703,800 3,680 3,904,250 3,692 - 
18-19 3,050 3,050,000 1,530 1,109,250 4,580 4,159,250 3,552 - 
19-20 2,970 3,667,950 1,630 1,915,250 4,600 5,583,200 4,006 - 
20-21 3,050 5,795,000 1,720 2,605,800 4,770 8,400,800 4,244 - 
21-22 2,910 6,038,250 1,718 2,276,350 4,628 8,314,600 5,576 - 
22-23 1,822 2,828,930 4,000 5,160,000 5,822 7,988,930 7,773 = 
23-24 2,910 4,656,000 4,172 3,859,100 7,082 8,515,100 8,895 - 
24-25 2,055 3,119,625 6,000 4,500,000 8,655 7,619,625 12,023 - 
25-26 3,442 3,141,755 6,179 4,466,450 9,621 7,608,205 9,373 = 
26-27 3,661 3,668,565 6,308 5,941,520 9,969 9,610,085 12,175 - 
27-28 5,114 5,105,073 4,361 5,251,760 9,475 10,356,833 11,154 = 
28-29 5,960 5,604,235 7,171 6,928,880 13,131 12,533,115 15,418 - 
29-30 7,143 6,149,577 6,857 5,907,580 14,000 12,057,157 16,877 = 
30-31 6,660 5,789,794 12,100 7,110,237 18,760 12,900,031 17,456 11,012,826 
31-32 5,672 5,484,340 7,831 5,447,355 13,503 10,931,695 22,138 13,269,945 
32-33 8,167 6,551,059 15,403 8,781,700 23,570 15,332,759 19,483 9,742,886 
33-34 8,672 6,545,845 11,114 7,510,695 19,786 14,056,540 23,902 11,110,385 
34-35 72767 4,431,845 8,749 5,223,125 16,516 9,654,970 21,011 7,768,605 
35-36 11,992 8,838,000 14,208 8,550,622 26,200 17,388,622 30,202 14,920,068 
36-37 8,078 5,848,236 13,430 8,439,694 21,508 14,287,930 34,033 15,349,678 
37-38 6,165 3,903,129 13,875 6,980,028 20,040 10,883,157 34,373 15,864,440 
38-39 - - - - - - 40,200 9,531,308 
39-40 - = = = = = 20,619 3,377,775 
40-4 — = = = = = 34,631 8,742,776 
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STATEMENTS of the BRITISH TRADE at CANTON, 1834-1836 


Statement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 1 April 1834 to 31 March 183 


Imports (in Spanish dollars) 


Average 
Item Quantity price 

Broadcloth 22,028 31.54 
Cotton yarn 3,850 40.44 
Scarlet cuttings 541 77.43 
Cotton, Bengal 136,415 16.70 
Cotton, Bombay 291,770 16.41 
Cotton, Madras 16,889 16.33 
Sandalwood 3,025 14.85 
Pepper 1,972 7.34 
Rattans 18,508 2.55 
Rice 288,580 2.19 
Betel nut 11,601 2.92 
Putchuck 3,224 8.27 
Olibanum 2,593 3.11 
Ivory and elephant teeth 132 52.65 
Saltpeter 3,095 7.74 
Oil 30 6.00 
Bichodemar 156 12.69 
Lead 3,713 4.68 
Tron 4,473 1.95 
Tin 2,715 11.79 
Steel 390 3.84 
Spelter 725 4.00 
Smalts 296 58.00 
Copper 171 32.11 
Quicksilver 1,107 67.27 
Flints 5,431 1.18 
Tortoise shell 74 60.00 
Cochineal 18 277 
Ebony 42 3.00 
Gambier 97 3.00 
Coral fragment 150 40.00 
Fish maws 2,482 49.88 
Shark’s fins 3,280 20.74 
Mother o’pearl shells 635 12.16 
Cotton piece goods 11,000 8.95 
Long ells 66,180 9.19 
Camlets 103 30.82 
Chintzes 2,631 5.60 
Cow bezoar 327 23.00 


Total value 


694,826 
145,606 
41,89¢ 
2,278,992 
4,789,355 
275,900 
44,926 
14,476 
46,434 
623,135 
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tement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 1 April 1834 to 31 March 1835 


(continued) 


Imports (i2 Spanish dollars) 


Average 

Item Quantity price Per Total value 
iber 6 II.00 Catty 66 
ollens, various kinds - - - 12,238 
rls and cornelians = = - 297,707 
itches and clocks - - - 11,660 
iss ware - - - 515 
llars = - - 60,000 
idries = = = 157,917 
ium, Patna 6,245 576.75 Chest 3,602,045 
jum, Benares 1,522 545.20 e 829,800 
ium, Malwa 8,749 596.99 ¢ 5,223,125 
20,387,822 

- East India Company’s advances on remittances at rate of 4s. 7d. 
er dollar 2,231,831 
$22,619,653 

EXPORTS (in Spanish dollars) 

ck tea 287,287 29.15 Picul 8,374,435 
en tea 70,841 39-17 * 257759239 
w silk, Nanking 4,756 349-94 % 1,664,326 
w silk, Canton 2,579 241.70 2 623,355 
yar candy 17,5609 10.73 i 188,645 
t sugar 31,870 6.00 ie 191,220 
sia lignea 12,864 9.17 iz 117,986 
rtoise shell 35 57-14 es 2,000 
ther o’pearl shells 715 16.00 ay 11,440 
nphor 1,248 28.88 a 36,052 
1m 15,995 2.20 3 35,312 
ubarb 449 46.32 % 20,799 
agon’s blood 319 87.00 my 27,753 
iseed star 65 11.76 a 765 
lored paper, various sorts 339 16.71 " 5,667 
chineal 209 224.79 s3 46,983 
icksilver 98 65.40 il 6,410 
i 150 17.00 4 2,550 
33753 18.29 ‘ 68,560 
500 1.95 on 975 
112 16.00 % 1,792 
212 22.00 < 4,664 
60 40.00 4 2,400 
ss beads 672 25.50 Picul 17,140 


ing cloth, all sorts 48,003 1.36 Piece 65,331 
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Statement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 1 April 1834 to 31 March 1! 


(continued) 


EXPORTS (in Spanish dollars) 


Average 
Item Quantity price Per Total val 
Vermilion 1,300 50.00 Box 65,01 
Brass leaf 290 48.53 "i 14,00 
Tobacco 300 17.66 Case 5,3! 
Cigars 189 4.94 “4 9 
Silk piece goods — — _ 197,68 
Gold jewels = — — 3,8 
Pearls _ = _ 11,7 
Chinaroot, galangal, musk — — — 10,71 
China ware — _ _ 13,16 
Paper kittisols, lacquer ware _ _ _ 60,7¢ 
Dollars — — — 1,036,093 
Sundries = = _ 158,15 
Sycee silver — _ — 2,368,531 
Marble slabs 4,335 317.18 1000 1,3) 
Bamboos, whangees 1,560,380 9-40 ee 14,5) 
Gold (taels weight) — _— _ 554,01 
18,808,57 
Disbursements on 75 vessels at Whampoa $8,000 each 600,0¢ 
2 ” 26 rice vessels at Whampoa 1,500 ” 39,00 
* ” 46 vessels at Lintin 1,500 ” 69,00 
19,516,57 
Balance 3,103,07 
$22,6109,65 


a 

Source. Canton Register, 8.44:176 (Nov. 3, 1835). Signed: “By order of the Sup 
intendents of the Trade of British Subjects in China, Edward Elmslie, Acting Secretary 
Treasurer.” 


An Abridged Statement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 
1 April 1835 to 31 March 1836 
ee C=*d 
Imports (in Spanish dollars) 


Average 


Quantity price 
Cotton 494,666 16.89 Picul 8,357:36 
Sandalwood 3,982 19.98 ‘ 79558 
Pepper 9,896 8.76 1 86, 
Rattans 16,414 3-15 jp 51,04 
Rice 372929 2.08 9 778,48 


Betel nut 29,948 3.00 4 80,84 
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An Abridged Statement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 


1 April 1835 to 31 March 1836 
(continued) 


Imports (in Spanish dollars) 


Average 
Item Quantity price Per Total value 
1 maws 4,458 29.10 Si 129,740 
d 19,385 6.22 He 120,632 
1 28,011 3.78 105,930 
7 32,510 17.17 ig 558,437 
ton yarn 12,336 39.95 e 492,867 
ton piece goods, all sorts 164,699 4.70 Piece 775,466 
nlets 7,581 30.13 y 228,416 
ig ells 21,805 13.53 v. 295,026 
ollens, all sorts — —_ — 963,224 
adcloth 25,491 27.50 Piece 701,097 
| plates 3,512 9.65 Box 33,921 
rls and cornelians _— _— _— 184,723 
tches and clocks — — — 60,193 
lars — — — 71,211 
dries = = r= 359,629 
ium, Patna 9,692 744.82 Chest 7,218,800 
jum, Benares 2,300 704.00 a 1,619,200 
ium, Malwa 14,208 601.81 2 8,550,622 
jum, Turkey gII 566.00 Picul 515,026 
$32,426,623 
eee ee ee ee ee 
Exports (12 Spanish dollars) 
ck tea 312,481 31.79 Picul 9,936,835 
sen tea 71,508 48.60 o 3,475,408 
w silk, Nanking 7,920 412.91 te 3,270,291 
w silk, Canton 1,948 253-50 i 493,824 
sar candy 17,194 9-93 = 170,843 
t sugar 33,933 5-42 ki 184,177 
ssia lignea 14,699 9.87 ax 145,113 
1,420 31.22 % 44,340 
19,230 2.12 ¥ 40,828 
2,923 11.25 Re 32,911 
4,277 16.95 if 72,503 
1,106 49.18 Catty 54,400 
12,010 58.70 Box 705,000 
— — — 314,021 
a ey ae 1,589,742 
— _— 2,384,606 
21,251 23.24 Tael 494,063 
— — — 443,994 


$23,852,899 
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An Abridged Statement of the British Trade at the Port of Canton, 
1 April 1835 to 31 March 1836 


(continued) 


EXPORTS (in Spanish dollars) 


Disbursements on 93 vessels at Whampoa $8,500 each 790,50 


» »” »” 


79 rice vessels at Whampoa 2,200 154,0¢ 


” 67 vessels at Lintin 1,200 80,4¢ 


24,877,76 
Balance 75548,82 


$32,426,62 


” 


Source. Canton Register, 9.43:177 (Oct. 25, 1836). Signed: “By order of the Sup 
intendents of the Trade of British Subjects in China, Edward Elmslie, Secretary & Treasure 


APPENDIX-D 
The INCARCERATED BRITISH in CHINA 


his is an account of the 1839 confinement of the foreign shipping at Whampoa, 
the surgeon of a detained ship, taken from The Times (London), August 19, 
0, p. 3.] 


fr. Paterson, late surgeon to the George IV, Indiaman, and who was one of the 
carcerated,” has just published the following letter: — 
“Glasgow, Aug. 10 


Sir, — From the desultory discussion regarding the expedition now on its way 
China which lately took place in the House of Commons, I observe that in one 
two very important circumstances connected with the late unfortunate transac- 
is in that country great ignorance and misconception appear to prevail amongst 
ny of the members of the house, not excepting even Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
ving been one of the ‘incarcerated’ during the embargo or duress referred to in 
debate, and being also entirely unconnected with the opium or any other kind 
trafic (one of those, in short, whom Commissioner Lin in his edicts uniformly 
ignated in the most marked and considerate manner, the [‘]good foreigners’), 
haps you will regard the testimony I now beg to submit to you, in reference to 
own condition and treatment, while under incarceration in China, as calculated 
disabuse the public mind of the prejudices attempted to be excited against the 
inese by a misrepresentation of facts, and therefore deserving a place in the 
umns of your journal. 
Mr. Gladstone, during the late discussion, very properly refused to admit that 
ptain Elliot, or any of his countrymen, was at all maltreated by the Government 
China during the few weeks of their imprisonment. While I was under deten- 
1, the treatment I experienced was altogether unexceptionable, as you will ob- 
ve from the following statement of facts: —The meals daily served up on 
rd the George IV. Indiaman (the ship with which I was connected), while lying 
der embargo in Whampoa Reach, were regularly supplied by a Chinaman named 
Quhan,’ the ‘compradore’ of the ship, and in that capacity acting under the im- 
diate superintendence and holding the commission of the Government of China. 
is true the Chinese would not permit to be brought alongside the ship a large 
tt nearly the size of a small river steam-boat, and commonly called the ‘com- 
dore’s boat,’ containing, besides about a score of the compradore’s servants, 
yendents, and clerks, a large supply of fruits, articles of clothing, &c., for the 
p's company. A smaller boat, however, called a ‘sampan,’ came regularly along- 
> the ship every morning, bringing abundance of supplies for the cuddy, and 
atever else had been ordered during the previous day. The ‘sampan’ did not 
: the ship till the evening. A round of dinner parties, I may mention, was 
n by the principal commanders of the fleet, at which I had the honour of being 
ent, and I am bold to say that the whole of these parties were distinguished by 
abundance of joyous hilarity and capital cheer, that would have gratified the 
t fastidious bon vivant. Who furnished, pray, the turkeys, mutton, capon, &c., 
ell as the rich selection of fresh vegetables which graced the tables? The bar- 
fic and inhospitable Chinese Government. So far from the British in Whampoa 
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entertaining any apprehension of their personal security, as has been alleged i 
Parliament and in other high quarters, I distinctly and most confidently declare, a 
no such idea could ever have entered the head of any individual but the verie 
poltroon. The favourite amusement of the incarcerated (for we were allowed 
enjoy as much fun of any description as we chose) consisted in playing quoits on 
beautiful green knoll on the banks of the river tigris, which was generally woun 
up by a rather riotous game at leapfrog. An excursion to the English buryin; 
ground, a little way up the river, was also permitted, and frequently undertaker 
So much for the treatment of myself and other foreigners by the heads of th 
Celestial Empire. 

“In addition to the preceding facts, I may state, that early on the morning th 
embargo was placed, the yawl of the George IV. had proceeded to Canton 0 
some important business, with a crew of nine men, under the command of ov 
second officer and a midshipman. The officers and boat’s crew were of course d 
tained by the Chinese, and not permitted to return to their ship until the deliver 
of the confiscated opium had been completed. On their return, I do not recolle 
having ever observed so remarkable a change for the better in the appearance < 
both officers and men. I interrogated each of them very particularly regarding th 
treatment which he received while detained in Canton, and they all assured m 
that they were never better fed or more comfortably situated. Our second officer i! 
formed me, that the gentlemen under duress in Canton, like those in Whampo 
were treated in the kindest and most indulgent manner, and allowed freely to 1 
joy themselves at cricket and other games in the square opposite the Engi 
factories. 

“A day or two after the embargo was raised I visited Canton, and from the to 
of the Dutch Hong a British merchant pointed out to me a spot, about a hundre 
yards distant, where a large stock of pigs, of the finest Chinese breed, as well ; 
abundance of poultry of every despection, were kept, and which had been offere 
during the embargo to Captain Elliot as a present from Commissioner Lin, but r 
fused by Her Majesty’s representative, from an apprehension that their acceptagl 
might compromise his peculiar position. 

“But I must bring this hasty communication to a close; and, after perusing tl 
above statement of facts, I feel assured that you, as well as every other true friend ( 
justice and humanity, will concur with me, that I cannot do this more appropriate! 
than by expressing an earnest hope that the rude and barbaric conduct of tl 
Chinese towards the incarcerated may always be imitated by the proud and ove 
bearing nations under the sway of European civilization. 

“T have the honour to be, Si 

“Your most obedient servar 

“Charles Paterso 

late Surgeon to the George IV., Indiaman 
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2. 3:184-186 (1935). 

Miao Ch'tian-sun ABE 5% , ed. Hsti pei-chuan-chi al AS 4B 4. 
(Ch'ing biographies from the Tao-kuang period through the 
Kuang-hsti period). gg chiian in 24 ts'e; Soochow: Kiangsu Provincis 
Printing Office, 1919. 


Nan-hai hsien-chih, see Liang Shao-hsien. 


Pao Cheng-ku @p £ £8 . Ya-p'ien chan-cheng 46 a %& x (The 
Opium War). Shanghai, 1954; 140 pp. 
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a0 Shih-ch'en + & . An-wu ssu-chung 4 2 4¥ (Collected 
works of Pao Shih-ch'en). 36 chiian; 1846, reprinted 1888. 
"eng Hsin-wei EY {a & . Chung-kuo huo-pi shih ¥ & ing Le 
(A history of Chinese currency). 2 vols.; Shanghai, 1954; 636 pp. 
“eng Tse-i x 4 te "Ch'ing-tai Kuang-tung yang-hang chih-tu ti 
ch'i-yuan" A AN RR SET A FE ag At 3/8 (The origin 
of the hong system at Canton in the Ch'ing dynasty); Li-shih yen- 


chiu /# L #4 7, (Historical studies), 1:1-24 (1957). 


a Shih-wu jet &\,. "Ya-p'ien chan-i Hsia-men yli-ti tsa-k'ao" 42, iF 
24 4 2 JB (i ‘ af re cas ve (The defense of Amoy during the Opium 
War); "Shih-ti chou-k'an,'' No. 127, in Ta-kung pao (Jan. 29, 1937), 
py 3. 
----- "Pu-ch'ung Lin Wen-chung-kung nien-p'u ti liang-chung shih-liao" 
#8) Ko FKL £ Gee Zé 44 wy 4 ¥# Ft (Two collections of 
source materials supplementing Lin Wen-chung-kung nien-p'u); "Shih- 
ti chou-k'an,"" No. 127, in Ta-kung pao (Mar. 12, 1937), p. 3. 
jakoda Naruo 36 ) fz &. "Rin Soku-jo ni okeru kinen shiso no hatten 
ni tsuite" 4K | FF (= Sout 5d HUG Z to ALA lz 
2) ~-) <@ (On the development of Lin Tse-hsti's thought against 
the opium traffic); Kadai shigaku 3 K LB (Kagoshima University 
history studies), 5:1-15 (1957). 
jhao-t'ang chti-shih, see Wang Chih-ch'un. 
hen Yen-ch'ing j%, 4:F A . Huai-ch'ing i-kao Be top ie 42) (Collected 
works of Shen Yen-ch'ing). 6 chian; 1862. 
hih Ch'eng oC % , ed. Kuang-chou fu-chih fe | Aa Z- (Gazetteer 
of Kuang-chou prefecture). 163 chlian in 60 ts'e; comp. 1879, 
printed by Yueh-hsiu- academy 4 E FZ, , 1879. 
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Shimoda Reisuke T W 7444. "Ahen senso made, ahen senso izen ni | 
re gy ry = ug 5 
okeru ahen boeki" [4 5 ey Aoi Pa A B® F vA Ay (= 
ie lt 3 ua) Pr G 7) (The opium trade before and up to the 
Opium War); Chiri ronso tt, # LE 2a i 4 (Geographical studies; 
Kyoto), 8:93-120 (1936). 


Ta-Ch'ing li-ch'ao shih-lu, see CSL. 

T'ai-p'ing shan-jen A + uy A_. "Tao-kuang ch'ao yin-huang wen-t'i" 
i6 & PAAR E | | AL @ (The problem of the silver shortage in 
Tao-kuang's reign); Chung-ho yueh-k'an, 1. 8:61-75 (Aug. 1940). 

Tanaka Masayoshi Ts SE ae "Rin Soku-jo no gorishugi to sono 
genkai" AR 81) 79. - oO) & xf & R tZan PRR (Lin Tse- 
hsti's rationalist policy and its limitations); Rekishigaku kenkyu 
iia se iat Fe, Ss (Journal of historical studies), 190:29-38 
(Dec. 1955). 

T'ang Be aies Wy | ae "'Tao-kuang ch'ao yin-kuei wen-t'i" 

aX, 5 aR jie] 2A 2% (Outflow of silver in the Tao-kuang 
period); She-hui k'o-hsueh tsa-chih Ah ie H 8B bara ae (Quarter 
review of social sciences) , 1. 3:1-31 (Sept. 1930). 

''Tao-kuang-ch'ao wai-yang t'ung-shang an" ix Sf oh if ib 8 es 
(Documents on foreign trade in the Tao-kuang period); Shih-liao 
hstn-k'an, Nos. 4-6, 8-11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25 (1930-1931) 

"Tao-kuang shih-i-nien ch'a-chin ya-p'ien-yen an" Ee + a= &- a 

AB: 4é, IF Kpe (Documents on the suppression of opium 
in Tao-kuang, eleventh year); Shih-liao hstin-k'an, Nos. 3-6, 
9 (1930-1931). 

T'ao K'ang-te (&) EZ. , ed. Ya-p'ien chih chin-hsi 42 bi oe 
(Opium, its present and past). Shanghai, 1937; 194 pp. 

T'ao Yuan-chen fa] L3G . "Tu 'Ch'i-shan yl ya-p'ien chan-cheng""' 


aA vey & tha 42, rr £24 2 (On reading "Ch'i-shan and the 
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Opium War"); '"'Ta-kung pao t'u-shu fu-k'an" A“ ZR get S| 
FI] (Ta-kung pao literary supplement), No. 77, in Ta-kung pao 
(May 2, 1935), p. 3. 
eng T'ing-chen Gps 4H] . Shuang-yen-chai ch'tian-chi e Af, ay cm 
4 (The complete works of Teng T'ing-chen). 12 ts'e; 1919. 
-----'"'Teng T'ing-chen kuan-yii ya-p'ien chan-cheng ti shu-hsin" EB 
3 4h Bf] ae AE 4 a4 7 a4 = 4% (Ten letters of Teng 
T'ing-chen concerning the Opium War); in Ya-p'ien chan-cheng, 
Il, 583-590. The original letters, all written in 1840, are in the 
Institute of Modern History, Chinese Academy of Science. 
HL: Tung-hua ch'tian-lu REE (Complete record of the 
Tung-hua [gate]), comp. Wang hsien-ch'ien £ Fica ‘ 
252 ts'e; editor's preface 1884; Tao-kuang period, 60 chtian 
in ts'e 147-164. 
hom, Robert, see Lo Po-tan. 
ing Ming-nan J _%@ 44) etal. "Ti-i-tz'u ya-p'ien chan-cheng--wai- 
kuo tzu-pen-chu-i ch'in-lueh Chung-kuo ti k'ai-tuan" Fa a 
AMG GB, P— 9B) FAB A MLO eB 04 FH ot 
(The first Opium War--the beginning of foreign capitalist 
aggression against China); in Chung-kuo k'o-hsueh-yuan li-shih 
ae ti-san-so chi-k'an - (A) 4B 1%, ft & Fit 7 Fe 
rh Hp = ef B 41) (Monograph series of the Third Branch, 
Institute of Historical Studies, Chinese Academy of Science), 
1:114-152 (Peking, 1955). 
oyo shiryo shusei gz Ls ra $4 x, (A collection of source materials 
on Chinese history, ed. Sekai rekishi jiten henshu iinkai 
Toyo shi bukai eR CBB af ie £Ai@ REL o 
(Section on Oriental History, Editorial Committee, Encyclopedia 
of World History). Tokyo, 1956. 


so-min, see Hsia Nai. 
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Tung-hua ch'tian-lu, see THL. 


Ueda Toshio EL @) 1a Hi. "Ahen senso ron" pq Hr BK % af 

(A treatise on the Opium War); Kokusaiho gaiko zasshi 3] pie it 
qs K Ff az (Journal of international law and diplomacy), 

42,1:22-47 (Jan. 1943); ibid. , 42.2:135-158 (Feb. 1943); ibid. , 
42. 3:237-270 (Mar. 1943). 

Ueda Toshio, Banno Masataka, et al., comps. Chugoku gaiko bunsho 
jiten iP 4) Ih Zook Le (A glossary of Chinese diplomati 
documents). Tokyo, eae 139 pp. 


Wan Ssu-nien wB ¥F Big "Ya-p'ien chan-cheng shih-tai Hua-pei ching- 
an shih-liao ti hsin-fa-chien" 4% A 534 % 47 WA dt, GE 
ya #4 ay ral a a (Newly discovered materials on the 
economic history of North China during the period of the Opium 
War); T'u-shu chi-k'an, 2. 3:149-158 (1935). 

Wang Chih-ch'un F 2h . Kuo-ch'ao jou-yuan chi ea FF] A ie 20 
(Record of the ruling dynasty's graciousness to strangers). 
20 chtian; 1891, also 1892, 1895, and 1896. 

------ , under pseud. Shao-t'ang chll-shih ca) 2 fi + . ¥Fang-hai 
chi-lueh [ B42, z (A brief record of maritime defense). 
2 chiian; Shanghai, 1895. Largely identical with Wei Yuan's 
"T-sou ju-k'ou chi." 

Wang Ming-lun 4 af Ke . 'Ya-p'ien chan-cheng ch'ien Yun-nan 
earagnenn es chung ti tzu-pen-chu-i meng-ya"' 4& la Fk ~ 

FZ) Ai tf pa aH) GAARA a (The early 

fet: of capitalism in the Yunnan copper-mining industry 
before the Opium War); Li-shih yen-chiu, 3:39-46 (1956). 

Wang Shu-an + t? Jé . "“Shih-san-hang yi Ch'ti Ta-chtin Kuang-chou | 


chu-chih-tz'u" ll ce 47 # Fh, K £4 Fk nt 44 4K Ze] 
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(The thirteen hongs and Ch'ti Ta-chiin's ballad of Canton); 
Li-shih yen-chiu, 6:22 (1957). 
Wang Yen-wei 7 é x . 'Yang-wu shih-mo ta-lueh" if te BoA ee 
KR oe (An account of China's foreign affairs); Chung-kuo hsueh- 
pao F 1B] BGR (Chinese studies), 1:17-36 (1912). 

Wei Ch'i $4.4 . Shao-yang Wei-fu-chiin shih-lueh ap 'A IRN 
$ @Z (A brief biography of my father, Wei Yuan of Shao-yang). 
1 chtian; printed in the Kuang-hsti period; included in Ya-p'ien 

-chan-cheng, VI, 436-446. 

Wei Chil-hsien (#4 Re af . "Shan-hsi p'iao-chuang chih ch'i-yuan" dy 
\bD Ee 442 de 7, (The origins of the Shansi banks); 
Chung-yang yin-hang yueh-pao PR Bk 4F fA 4 (Central 
Bank monthly), 4.6:1243-45 (June 1935). 

= Shan-hsi p'iao-hao shih oy #%& eo of, 3€ (A history of the 
Shansi banks). Chungking, 1944; 386 pp. 

Vei Ying-ch'i GE. fe pps . Lin Wen-chung-kung nien-p'u 445%. LF 3h 
(A chronological biography of Lin Tse-hstl). Shanghai, 1935; 200 pp. 

———— Lin Tse-hsti #4 Al 44. (A brief sketch of the life of Lin Tse-hst). 
Chungking, 1945; 98 pp. 

Vei Yuan 42, fe . Sheng-wu chi Ag A, 2D (A record of imperial 
military exploits). 14 chtian; preface to first ed. 1842. 

= Hai-kuo t'u-chih 24 |Z] @) 2. (An illustrated gazetteer of 
the maritime countries). 50 chilan (1844); later eds., 60 chan 
(1847), 100 chilan (1852), reprint (1876). 

=---- Tao-kuang yang-sou cheng-fu chi iG He Ye AE iL Ye Fe, 
(Record of the pacification of the foreign ships in the Tao-kuang 
period). Included in 1846 and later eds. of his Sheng-wu chi and 
some other works; almost identical with his "I-sou ju-k'ou chi." 

= "T-sou ju-k'ou chi" PAEN# 70 (Account of the invasion by 
barbarian vessels); in Ya-p'ien chan-cheng, VI, 105-136. 
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MS deposited in Peking University Library; several versions 
of this work under slightly different titles, and all in manuscript, 
circulated widely just after the Opium War. 
Wu Chia-pin % & q . Ch'iu-tzu-te-chih-ehih wen-ch'ao # f i 
‘% KAY (The collected works of Wu Chia-pin). 12 chiian 


in 4 ts'e; 1866. 


Ya-p'ien chan-cheng, see YPCC. 
'"Ya-p'ien tsou-an" 42 BRE (A collection of memorials concerning 
opium). MS deposited in the Library of Peking; printed for the 
first time in Ya-p'ien chan-cheng, I, 87-130. 
Yano Jin'ichi A aes —. "Ko Shaku-ji oyobi Rin Soku-jo no ahen 
sogi ni tsuite’ HET ZA RU" ARAN Go BEA ah 
(z Aho -@ (On the memorials discussing the opium question 
submitted by Huang Chueh-tzu and Lin Tse-hsii); in Takase 
Hakushi Kanreki kinen Shinagaku ronso ry) ie, 13 25 im FG 
AGS R Up Bees Se R (Collected essays in Chinese studies 
celebrating the sixtieth birthday of Dr. Takase), pp. 757-771. 
Kyoto, 1928. 
Kinsei Shina gaikoshi iff 4 Ap Gh Se SC (Modern Chinese 
diplomatic history). Tokyo: Kobundo 61 Ke,» 1935. 
———— Ahen senso to Honkon 7 ~ » By x &£ Ge 4 (The Opium War 
and Hong Kong). Tokyo: Kobundo, 1939; 316 pp. 


Yao Wei-ytian 4y|: PRA . Ya-p'ien chan-cheng shih-shih-k'ao 48 Hr 
% >} LAF Z (A study of the Opium War). Shanghai, 1955; 
a reprint of the 1942 Kweiyang ed. 

YHKC: Yueh hai-kuan chih BT ea Al Z. (Gazetteer of the Maritime 
Customs of Kwangtung), ed. Liang T'ing-nan. 30 chtian; 


ca. 1840. 
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YPCC: Ya-p'ien chan-cheng 96 i x (The Opium War), ed. 

Ch'i Ssu-ho af 2 fe , Lin Shu-hui Fh} Bz , and Shou Chi-yti 
#40 465 - 6 vols.; Shanghai, 1954; 3757 pp. 

Yueh hai-kuan chih, see YHKC. 

YU Ch'ang-hui al a eS , comp. Fang-hai chi-yao pa L&E cam ¥ 
(Essentials of maritime defense). Chiian shou A-G and 
18 chlian in 10 ts'e; 1842. 

YU Cheng-hsieh Ai) SE ig . Kuei-ssu lei-kao #@ BR FH (A 
‘selection of Yli Cheng-hsieh's writings and investigations); 
in An-hui ts'ung-shu BEES, 3rd ser. (1934). 15 chiian; 
1st preface 1833. 

YU En-te = a 42. - Sie. chin-yen fa-ling pien-ch'ien shih 

| “3 |A\ # aw 4®@ if # vere a (History of the changes in 
Chinese antiopium laws). Shanghai: Chung-hua Book Co. , 
1934; 332 pp. 

YU Hung-kan ¥e. Yen-hai hsien-yao t'u-shuo a6 ig. pe 2 
@ Bhs (The strategic places of the Chinese coast, with maps). 
Shanghai, 1903. 
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GLOSSARY 


ab 


a-fu-jung al KR We 

JH PY 

An-ch'en-wan (Anson's Bay) 
KR 

Anunghoy, see Ya-niang-hsieh 

Ao-men hsin-wen lu /# P4 40 ed 
4x (the Canton Press) 


Amoy 


Ao-men ping-t'ou iB PS Fe #4 
(governor of Macao) 

P| FR 
(the Canton Register) 

Ao-men t'ung-chih gl Pi [2] Za 
(subprefect of Macao) 

Ao-men yueh-pao A ?4 A FR 


(the Chinese Repository) 


Ao-men tsa-lu il 


Bohea hills, see Wu-i 


Canh Hung a gid 

Chang Ch'ao-fa 4k $f] #E 
Chang-chou (Lungki) ig i 
Chang Nan-shan aa al Jy 
Chang Shih- oy he tk bi Zh, 
Chang Yuan & Io 
Ch'ang-chou-kang kK 1 (@] 


ch'ang-sui & Ge 


Chao-an (Chaoan) %f 42 


BK 


Chao-ch' ing E iz (Koyiu % Z ) 

Ch'ao-chou (Chaochow) se 4 

Chapu te 3) 

Chen-hai (Chinhai) 4 i 

Chen-k'ou 4G. Q 

chen-tu LE 4g 

Ch'en Hsi PRE 

Ch'en Hung-ch'ih PRB, Hie 

Ch'en Ts'ang-ch!i PRA x 

Cheng Shih-ch'ao Be + 46 

cheng-ta chou-tao sk X A Bi) 

"Chi Hai-shen wen" 4> iB 4p a 

chi-hsi yung-ch'u, ere tuan- 
chuch 44 i Ee, ARK 
eh Zé. 

Chi-lien (John C. Green) 22,12 

Chi-lin chiang-chtin & 44 ff 2 

chi-mi ¥, i 

Chi-ning yt SB ex 

Ch'i-hsien (Kihsien) 4) 94 

Ch'i Kung #R 5a] 

Ch'i-shan Ly & 

chia-ch'ang fan-ts'ai Re ‘7 BR 

Chia-lti-chih (T. R. Colledge) 


°F if 


Shiang Ta-piao if K ie 

Shiang Yu-hsien 4 NE 4&5 

Shieh-hsiu (Kiehsiu) ay AK 

hieh-kuan t'ing 72-7 & 

Jhien-sha-tsui (Tseénshatsuy) 

h'ien-chuang Bx PES 

h'ien-ku BE ae a 

vh'ien-shan-chai 7) ae ea 

hih Ch'eng Hsin 2. BX, (z 

in 5 

yhin-hsing-men (Kum Sing Mun, 

Kumsing-moon Harbor) A, 
4 4 

hin-hua (Turkey opium) Fe, 74 

hin-wen = ee 

h'in-ch'ai ta-ch'en RR Ze ed 

thinchew, see Ch'tian-chou 

hing (Charles W. King) 74 
(%. off) 

hing-shang {+ 

hing-shih chih-yung chih-hsueh 
4 +t A 2 

h'ing-ch'e tu-yi o% ¥ Bp J44 

hinhai, see Chen-hai 

hinkiang 4g =e 

hiu-chou (Macao Roads) 7{, ;4} 

h'iu-t'ao huang-ti chao-hsueh 
shen-yuan 5k af 2 ca KA 


BP % 
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Chou Chi-hua A RE 
Chou T'ien-chueh 4] A s 
ch'ou 


Chu Tsun RR AB 

ch'uan-p'ai {z RE. 

Ch'uan-pi (Chunpee, Chuenpe) ¥ g 

Chuanchow,. see Ch'tian-chou 

Chuang-ch'in-wang I-tou (Prince 
Chuang #2 3222 = 

Chuang Ts'un-yit Ey Az Spa 

chueh-ting-i JX £R 

Chuenpe, see Ch'uan-pi 

Chung-hsi chi-shih p iB AZ, S 

Chunhou, see Chen-k'ou 

Chunpee, see Ch'uan-pi 

Chusan (Chushan) 4 uy 

Ch'l-chiang ¢@ !Z (Kikong, Shao- 
chou 32 4} ) 

Ch'i Ta-chtn 4; X 34 

Ch'tian-chou (Chinchew, 
Chuanchow) KR ny 

chiin-min-fu (Keun Min Foo; sub- 
prefect of Macao) cA & At ; 


see also Ao-men t'ung-chih 
Cohong, see kung-hang 


erh-shih-ssu ch'u t'ou-jen — 


+ 9 fi BAA 


fan-ch'ai (ouvidor [Chief justice] 


of Macao) aE z 


Fan-pa-ch'en (Magdalimus Hou-kuan (Foochow) 4 & E 

Jacobus Senn van Basel, Howqua, see Wu Hao-kuan 

Dutch consul) AE pe, B Hsi-yang i-mu (Portuguese governor 
Fatshan (Nan-hai, Nambhoi) Nf uy of Macao) 9 AAR | 
Feng-ch'eng (Fengcheng) 8 4 Hsia Hsieh 2 
feng-su jen-hsin A, 454 1s Hsiang-k'ang #¥ RR 
Fo-kang { i 4] Hsiang-shan (Heungshan) #4 Wy 
Fo-shan, see Fatshan Hsiao-ch'Wan ch'eng-huang-hou 
Foochow (Hou-kuan) AQ 14f # em BY AE 
fu Wa, Hsiao-lt-sung (Manila) 1). % 


Fu-kuo-kung P'u-hsi (Imperial hsiao-t'u (a generic term for 
acne HG) S38 -& 
pulse es Arye Malwa, Turkey, and Persian 
opium) ae ie 
Zz 
g 2) PA Hsieh Ao-kuan 7 {Awe Gowqua, 
Gia Long Thong Bao Hu (cat a) onl (Gowg 
- alias Hsieh Yu-jen 747 {= ) 


Hsieh Kuo-t'ai at Al & 


s 
Gia Long Pe 


Gowqua, see Hsieh Ao-kuan 


Ha-feng-a of Pay Hsieh Yu-jen, see Hsieh Ao-kuan 
Hai-chu p'ao-t'ai (Dutch Folly) Hsin-an (Sunoan) 4h ee 

yes ER AY, 4S Hsin-hui (Sunwui) 4 
Hai-fang shu-chti pert rE /Q hsin-shan (Persian opium) 4h dy ; 
Han (the storeship Ruparell) 7 see also hung-jou 
Han Chao-ch'ing 93 Ee & hsing luan=pang, ee chung-tien 
Hang-Chia-Hu circuit tide maf iB zi) ql 4 P, Hl Be sh. 
Hantong, see Wantong hsing-ming 7 | & 
Heng-tang, see Wantong Hsiung Ching-hsing AE # JE 
Heungshan, see Hsiang-shan Hsueh-hai t'ang EP ee 
Ho Lao-chin (Ho Lao-kin) ‘fal #if_  hst-chang sheng-shih FEAR 
Ho Lao-kin, see Ho Lao-chin Hsti Chiu at EX 
Ho-shen 47 p Hsti Kuang VG, fF Ee 
Ho T'ai-ch'ing (a A # Hst Nai-chi 3% 1) Jf 
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ist Shih-lin /F + 4H 
istian-na-li oF a JE 
Gstian-nan shih-she ‘2 :¥) 25 4k. 
wstin-ch'uan X% 4S 

yi-chia hu-wei Ai 1Fx 7, 4 
du-Kuang 7] /é 


dJu-men (Bocca Tigris, the Bogue) 


Te P| 
u-pu_ ve 4p 
qua-lin-chih (Framjee) {U 44 4 
qua-mo (W.S. Wetmore) ve Ji 
Jua-shih (the storeship Ariel) 
«16 F 
duang Chueh-tzu ¢ Be ith 
juang Chung-mo <& ‘P He. 
qui-an (Hweian) Z. ge 
jui-chou (Waiyeung) & nf 
qung Hsiu-ch'tian Pa % AE 
ung-jou (Persian opium) 41 {A) ; 

see also hsin-shan 

wng-p'ai 4L 3m 


Iweian, see Hui-an 


_K'e-chung fH oF 

~-kuan (the factories) & Ae 
rane 16 & 

-li-pu 4 Af 

Iti (Captain Charles Elliot) & (E 
-pii-li (iberyy 1K tt /? 


-shou-wei-chan, i-i-tai-lao 


AF AB, rh iR AGH 


jen-chen pan-li c Hy pad 

jen chi cheng-fa 4. Bf & 3% 

Jih Sheng Ch'ang (a draft bank) 
nH 8 

Jih Sheng Ch'ang (a dye shop) 


1A dk 


Ju-yuan #(, FF. 


Juan Yuan (Yuen Yuen) {LA 


K'ai-pao pen-ts'ao Bl g 4S 2 


kan-chieh +f 4% 

Kan-ei tsu-ho “ALi “BE 

Kan River #4 ye 

kang-chiao jf Hap 

Kao I-yung 2) “a p 

Kao Shu-k'ang G AQ JF, 

keng-tzu WEA + 

Keun Min Foo, see chlin-min fu 

Kiehsiu, see Chieh-hsiu 

Kihsien, see Ch'i-hsien 

Koyiu, see Chao-ch'ing 

ku-ni (Benares opium) ' 3; 
see also ku-yen 

ku-yen (Benares opium) °% ‘{i] ; 
see also ku-ni 

k'uai-hsieh '[k 

kuan-feng-shih $0 ja $a\ 

Kuan T'ien-p'ei | Xk tz 

"Kuang-chou chu-chih-tz'u" 


Fir 4 4& F2] 


Kuang-hsieh (Kwang Heep; Canton Li Hsien a ag 


police commandant) a If Li Hung-chang 4 28 e 
kuei-hsii-i ie Ye x Li Hung-pin & is6, E 
Kum Sing Mun, see Chin-hsing men Li-shih (the storeship Mermaid) 
kun-tse 4H, | A 
kung-hang (Cohong) 4S 4J Li Shih-chen Ee + FR 
kung-pan-t'u (Bengal opium) “> Li Tseng-chieh AY Pf 

Hf + ; see also wu-t'u, kung- Li Tun-yen F Bk 

yen Liang Chia-pin Ze # Hy 
kung-so (Consoo) a Saf Liang En-sheng ft B. 4t 
Kung Tzu-chen 3 f] Uy Liang T'ing-nan 22 34 Hp 
Kung-yang chuan 4 ¥. (F Lieh-te 1B 4B. 
kung-yen (Bengal opium)% 44 ; Lien-chou ize H 

see also kung-pan-t'u Lien-kuo (Denmark) “if |] 
Kuo Kuei-ch'uan a AE. A Lien-shih* (the Esperanca, 
Kuo-shih-li (Wu-shih-la; Charles Captain Linstedt) oe ot 

Gutzlaff) 56 ee "Lin Ch'ing-t'ien" th K 
Kuo T'ai-ch'eng ¥P & 4 Lin Wei-hsi (Lin Weihe) KR MEE 


Kukong, see Ch'ti-chiang Lin Weihe, see Lin Wei-hsi 


Kwang Heep, see Kuang-hsieh ling-shih AG, E 
Ling-ting (Lintin) oe = 
Lankeet, see Lung-hsueh é 
Lintin, see Ling-ting 
Liu Feng-lu 4'| 4 7% 
Lao-wan-shan (Ladrone Islands) G2 dae 
LB Liu Han 41| #9 
: A CL | th 
= —ch! I} 6 7 
ears, oe 1 Lis sung-owring i) 
Tay. Liu K'ai-yi 4'| Bl 2%, 
Li-chieh (the storeship Jane) ye 
Lo-ch'ang (Lokchong) A @ 
afi] 24% 


Lantao, see Ta-hsti-shan 


*It was the Chinese practice in this period to refer to Western 
ships by the names of their captains. 
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Lo-fo (J. P. van Loffelt, acting 


French consul) He “i 
Lo Po-tan (Robert Thom) #2 (4 Ai} 
Lokchong, see Lo-ch'ang 
Lu Chi-kuang, see Lu Mao-kuan 
Iu K'un /g $f 
Lu Mao-kuan [& /§ & (Mowqua, 
alias Lu Chi-kuang 3 4B x, ) 
Lu Ta-yueh Jk. KES, 
Lun Ch'ao-kuang /@ 3f| 7 
Lung-ch'i (Lungki, Chang-chou) 
46% 
Lung-hsueh (Lankeet) 72 7< 
Lungki, see Lung-ch'i 
Lii Lao-pei (William John Lord 


Napier) iE Z y 


ma-chan ("merchant") .& &, eB 


ma-ch'ien ch'u-chien mi-nang-hua 
Ma-ko 46 tz] 


Ma-t'a-lun (Sir Frederick Maitland) 


2 of, fer 
Ma-ti-ch'en (James Matheson) 

off oe, oB 
Ma-wen-chih (Bomanjee, a Parsee 
_ merchant) “E es 
nao 47 
ei-lien (the Wellesley, Captain 


Maitland) 9% 33° 
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Mei-ling-kuan 4G Bg 
Meng-mai (Bombay) pa A 
mi-nang A 5 

Ming-shih 9} SG 
Ming-ya-la (Bengal) af| Kft efi 
Mowgqua, see Lu Mao-kuan 
Mu-chang-a 45 cy pa 


mu-yu % & 


Namhoi, see Nan-hai 

Namoa, see Nan-ao 

Namyong, see Nan-hsiung 

Nan-an Zl ge 

Nan-ao (Namoa) #) 3. 

Nan-hai (Namhoi, Fatshan) 4) ae 
Nan-Han shu A iZ Ze 
Nan-hsiung (Namyung) A) Haft 
Nan-huan chieh ¥ ER BF 
Nan-k'ang A) EA 

Nanping (Yen-p'ing) A oe 
Nan-wan %) 85 
nei-wu-fu A AS 
Niang-ma-ko LEE Fe] 


: - ws 
Ning-chin = es 


pla-lung 4 Fe. 

Pai-ho, see Pei-ho 

pai-p'i (Malwa opium) 4 & ; 
see also pai-t'u 

pai-t'u (Malwa opium) a +; 


see also pai-p'i 


pan-t'ing (bum-boats) 404 A Quang Trung: x, if 


! = abl =~ Panyu, Suntso 
Pian-yl 4 & ( Samqua, see Wu Shuang-kuan 


Aff x ) San-ma-ti-ch'en (Donald Matheson?) 
sian kL 2 Hiwe 
Panyii, see P'an-yii 
Pao An-t'ai fF. ge ae 
pao-chia 4F. a 
Pao-hsing & Buck 
Pao Shih-ch'en él, ti gz 


San-pa = @) 

San-pa-men = @, PY 

san-pan 2 FR 

San-yu-lou = AW baa 

Sha-chiao (Shakok, Sandy Head, 
Sandy Point, Shakeo) uh A 

Shakeo, see Sha-chiao 

shang-yin _E fi. 

Shao-chou, see Ch'ti-chiang 


Pei-chih-wen (Rev. E.C. Bridgman) 
H (Hi) 14 oh 

Pei-ho 9 °F 

Pen-ts'ao shih-i AX Wit 


P'eng-nien Ey FF Sh h é 4 
P'eng Tse-i ey YE oe a i Bis 3B 7P 
Shen Yen-ch'ing 5, 44 7B 
: shih-jen chiu-yin -+ 4 4, ia 
soacnagy sti Shih-na (Peter Wanton Snow, U.S. 
consul) £ ap (et Ap ) 
Shih-tan-fo (Stanford, an English 
merchant) + +t 4p 
shih-yao AY hi 
shu-ch'ien-wan liang BIH my 
shu-pan ES #04 
shui-shih-ying 7k Bip Be 
Shuntak (Shun-te) 1/4 42. 
Soochow (Wuhsien) & H4 
ssu @, 
Su Ch'e & Ge 
Su-ch'in-wang Ching-min fe HL 
ERK 


P'i-li (the sloop Larne, Captain 


p'iao-chuang & PES 

Pien (Baynes) i& 

pien-i hsing-shih AP A {FT 2 

Pien-sun (Captain Benson of the 
Morrison) of fF 

pin, see ping 

p'in-hsueh chen ye at BB te 

ping (pin) @ 

P'ing-yao (Pingyao) Fx a 

po-pi ik ¥ 

pu-k'o-sheng-shu 7% a i oe 

pu-kuan mao-i 4. “E ¥ % 

P'u-hsi, see Fu-kuo-kung P'u-hsi 
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Su-leng-e & AE ca 
Su Tung-p'o & R YR 
Suchow (Tungshan) i Hy 
Sung River 4 ii 
Sunoan, see Hsin-an 
Suntso, see P'an-yii 


Sunwui, see Hsin-hui 


Swatow ‘dh 7 i] 


ta-chien A oe 
Ta-hsti-shan (Lantao) X uff J, 


Ta-huang-chiao River 4 -& 3 % iq 
‘ \%G v 


ta-k'uai jen-hsin x ne AVR ey 
ta-nan-i y= Hi % 

ta-pan (tai-pan, taepan) K DE 
Ta-p'eng hai (Mirs Bay) 4 HA, a 


Ta-p'eng ying (Tapang, or Ta-p'eng, 


Squadron) Ie Ae Pe 
Ta-p'i-shih (John Francis Davis) 

ep eS 

34 Jet WF 


ta-pien ch'eng-fa, pu-ch'eng shih- 


1 KER, CARR 


Ta-ta-p'i (Dadabhoy, a Parsee 
merchant) 4] 47 4k 


ta-t'u (Bengal and Benares opium) 
Roe 

taepan, see ta-pan 

tai-pan, see ta-pan 

T'ai-chou Ie Ht 

T'ai-ku (Taiku) A %& 
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tan-chid-ch'uan A RK Ae 


Tan-ma-ko-shih (the Thomas 
Coutts) 42 fA B + 

Tan-ma-shih (the brig Algerine, 
Captain Kingcome) 42 #}% a+ 

Tan-ti-la (the storeship Nymph) 
Fy te. °F] 

Tan-yeh-li (Daniell, an English 
merchant) so Fp /¢. 

Tang-lang (the Royal Saxon) 
eS #6 

Tang Tingching, see Teng 
T'ing-chen 


T'ao Yung /&) YZ. 


Te-chi-la~shih (the Cambridge, 


Captain Douglas) of 22. ofi| ot 
Te-k'e-chin-pu (2%. %, 4 ap 
te-t'i chou-tao 5 FF 31 
Teng T'ing-chen ap gt HE] 

Teng Ying Fgh 1a 
T'eng-wang-ko Hae Ee bs 

ti-u fe 4 

tien-shih JEL ee 

Tien-ti (Lancelot Dent) BA tt7, 
T'ien-hou-kung X_& ‘@ 
ttien-tao A (Hh 

Tinghai OE ug. 

To-la-na (Warren Delano) 4 ofl 

“Ap 
tlo-ku kai-chih 2¢, & 2X Ait 


Tsaemow, see Ts'ai Mao Wan-la (Captain Warner of the 


Ts'ai Mao (Tsaemow, Old Tom) Thomas Coutts) G of] 
ae 
Se A wan-pu-te-i g AN 45 & 
Tsan-tsu-chih-li ve os a3 ofp Wang Chen-kao $= tT A 
(Captain Lord John Churchill, Wang-Ch'ing-lien 7 F if 
died on H. M.S. Druid, June 3, Wang-hsia 74 Ja. 
1840) Wang-mai (Bombay) %% a 
Ts'an-hstin % Wh or Tsun-ch'en Wang Yueh 5 
aif # (A.R. Johnston) Wantong (Heng-tang, Hantong) ## #e 
Ts'ao Chih e #a wei RR 
Tseénshatsuy, see Chien-sha-tsui Wei-ch'en (the storeship Hercules) 
re = +f acca a one 
Tseng Kuo-fan w A we KR E 
Tseng Sheng wv Aa Wei-li (the storeship Austen) A, | 
Tso-che-ma-ti-sha (Governor wei-li-to (procurador or vereador) 
Adriao Accacio Da Silveira A ot 4 
° “ “hb. + = 
Pinto ?) wfAk eit c& oth, ei) Wei T'ai Hou Et Ih 
Tsun-ch'en, see Ts'an-hstin Wei Yuan AG. RR. 
Ads 4 Z 
tsung-kuan (consul) 4. a4 wei-yuan 2 # 
tsung-ping 48 & wen wu hstin-pu x A iM FA 
Tu-lu-chi (Turkey) Ap 2. #& Wenchow (Wen-chou) 34 Hy 
tun-ch'uan Bas ; see also Wu Han e ay 
ya-p'ien-tun Wu Hao-kuan {hk i “ (Howqua, 
T'ung-ku-wan (Tongkoo, Tong alias Wu Shao-jung (h. 44 a ) 
Koo, or Toongkoo Bay, Wu-i (Bohea hills) ez R 
Urmstone's Harbor) Al) 228 Wu Lan-hsiu z ied Me 
~ 
- , - 1, 34 3 
T'ung-Yung circuit ig A xa Wu Shao-jung, see Wu Hao-kuan 


; g Wu-shih-la, see Kuo-shih-li 
Waiyeung (Hui-chou) g. '% 


4 : Wu Shuang-kuan & a 
Wan-an (Wanan) % + 8 a R kz 


(Samqua, alias Wu T'ien-heng 


BATES 
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Wu T'ien-heng, see Wu Shuang- 


kuan 
wu-t'u (Bengal opium) 2 i er 


see also kung-pan-t'u 
Wuhsien (Wu-hsien) 2 #% 


ya-hang 4 {7 

Ya-niang-hsieh (Anunghoy) 
TAR FE 

ya-plien-tun 76 + g ; see also 
tun-ch'uan 

"Ya-p'ien-yen fu" 44 i 4g) aA 

‘Yang-ch'eng 4 tH, 

yang-huo hang i% & {F 

Yang-ma-ti-ch'en (Alexander 
Matheson ?) 34 te, ea 

yang-shang }% 

Yao 4¢ 

yao-k'ou = oO 

Yeh Heng-shu co 42 484 


Yen-p'ing (Nanping) j¢ + 
yin-chien A | 8, 

Yin-i-shih (James Innes) om] FE ot 
yin-shui 4} 7k 

Ying-chi-li (Robert Inglis) #2¢41| 
Ying-lung x Pe 

ying-su “Be (34) @ 

yu-k'o 9 E 

yuan-chih z RX 

Yuan Te-hui ea fZ. 44 

Yuan Yi-lin K #. 

Yueh hai-kuan-pu A if | 5p 
Yueh-hsiu gl 4 

Yueh-hua aa x 

yun-ssu ie é] 

yu Z4y 

Yti-ch'ien 4> oh 

Yti-k'un TR ag 

Yui Pao-ch'un es: th 2, 
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